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CARDINAL    POLE. 

rvEGiNALD  POLE,  a  noble  example  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
stood  almost  alone,  without  acquiring  the  degree  of  distinction 
which  he  justly  merited.  The  splendor  of  his  birth  forbade  his 
mixing  with  a  clergy  generally  sprung  from  the  most  ordinary 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  the  native  candour  and  generosity  of  his 
heart  restrained  him  from  taking  any  share  in  those  secret  in- 
trigues, those  pious  frauds,  which  were  then  the  venial  faults  of 
the  rulers  of  a  falling  church.  He  was  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
qualified, not  only  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
politeness  of  his  breeding,  but  by  the  large  scope  of  his  mind,  for 
controversies  in  which  the  most  obscure  and  insignificant 
subtleties  were  always  discussed  with  ill  nature  and  ill  manners. 
His  aversion  to  persecution  made  him  a  silent  and  inactive 
member  of  those  ecclesiastical  commissions  which  in  his  own 
country  derived  credit  from  his  name,  and  a  sincere  Christian 
humility,  joined  to  that  dignified  spirit  which  ruled  his  conduct 
in  temporal  affairs,  detached  him  from  the  parties  which  agitated 
the  Conclave,  and  besieged  the  Papal  Throne.  Thus  in  his  own 
time  more  admired  than  understood ;  respected,  but  not  imitated ; 
and  of  habits  too  widely  dissimilar  from  those  of  others  of  his 
own  station  to  admit  easily  of  comparison ;  it  is  rather  his  cha- 
racter than  his  history  that  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  It 
is  the  common  fate  of  good  counsels  that  have  been  rejected,  and 
of  worthy  examples  that  have  been  contemned,  to  pass  in  a  great 
measure  unrecorded. 

The  blood  of  the  House  of  York  flowed  largely  in  his  veins,  and 
he  was  doubly  related  to  royalty.  He  was  the  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  Richard  Pole,  Lord  Montague,  cousin  german  to  Henry 
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the  seventh,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  to  Edward  the  fourth.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
the  month  of  March,  1500,  at  Stoverton  Castle,  as  Camden  informs 
us,  the  seat  of  his  father,  in  Staffordshire.  Designated  from  his 
earliest  infancy  for  the  clerical  profession,  he  was  sent  at  the  age 
of  seven  years  to  commence  his  education  with  the  Carthusians 
of  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards  to  the  Car- 
melites of  the  White  Friars,  in  London,  from  whence,  when  about 
twelve  years  old,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  a 
nobleman  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  studied  under  those 
eminent  scholars,  Thomas  Linacre,  and  William  Latimer.  It  is 
perhaps  unimportant  to  record  those  steps  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  mere  formalities  of  advancement  in  one  whom  power 
had  predestined  to  fill  the  highest  station  in  his  profession,  but 
we  find  that  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  1517,  he  was  appointed 
Prebendary  of  Yoscomb,  and  on  the  tenth  of  April,  1519,  of 
Yatminster  Secunda,  both  in  the  church  of  Salisbury ;  and  that 
he  was,  about  the  same  time,  Dean  of  Wimbourne  Minster  in 
Dorsetshire,  and,  shortly  after,  Dean  of  Exeter.  Henry  the  eighth 
now  sent  him,  with  a  large  allowance,  and  a  retinue  becoming 
his  rank,  to  Italy,  and  he  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  was  presently 
surrounded  by  the  ablest  and  more  erudite  of  that  country,  and 
acquired  in  their  society  those  final  graces  and  refinements  of 
education  which  even  learning  can  never  attain  but  in  the  warmth 
and  freedom  of  good  conversation. 

Having  passed  seven  years  at  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rome,  he 
returned  home,  and,  remaining  in  the  court  barely  long  enough 
to  receive  the  homage  which  it  was  eager  to  pay  to  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  modestly  retired  to  a  small  house  at  Sheen,  where 
for  two  years  he  prosecuted  his  studies  and  devotions  with 
severity,  and  bestowed  his  hours  of  relaxation  on  such  of  his  old 
Carthusian  masters  as  still  survived.  He  quitted  this  retreat 
upon  the  first  rumours  of  Henry's  inclination  to  dissolve  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  to  which  he  was  utterly 
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averse,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  unwelcome 
advice  to  the  King,  by  whom  he   was  certain  to  be  consulted 
on  that  difficult  subject,  went  to  Paris,  under  the  pretence  of 
completing  his  studies.     He  was  soon  however  followed  thither 
by  the  question  which  Henry,  by  Cranmer's  advice,  had  deter- 
mined to  lay  before  all  the  learned  of  Europe — "  whether  it  were 
lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  the  widow  of  a  brother,  to  whom  she 
had  borne  no  issue ;"  and  he  was  commanded  by  the  King  to  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  prevail  on  the  French  Universities,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Paris,  to  answer  negatively.     He  contrived  to 
excuse  himself  from  this  employment,  and,  for  the  time,  to  evade 
giving  a  direct  opinion.  The  King  became  displeased ;  and  Pole's 
family  advised  him  to  return  to  England,  and  to  that  simplicity  of 
life  which  might  prevent  suspicion.     He  came  accordingly,  after 
a  year's  absence,  and  resumed  his  former  habitation  at  Sheen, 
where  he  had  scarcely  seated  himself  when  Henry,  who  had  now 
determined  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  the  most  eminent  for 
power  or  learning  of  his  own  subjects  on  the  question  of  his 
divorce,  besieged  him  with  emissaries,  who  pressed  him  vainly  for 
his  concurrence.     The  See  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards  that  of 
York,  were  offered  to  him  as  the  price  of  his  concession,  but  he 
still  declined  to  utter  any  judgment  on  the  matter,  and  begged 
only  to  be  left  in  peace.     His  brothers  were  at  last  induced  to 
endeavour  to  move  him  by  representations  of  the  ruin  to  his 
family  that  would  inevitably  follow  his  refusal,  and  with  which 
they  had  actually  been  threatened,  and  his  kind  nature  now  gave 
way.     He  consented  to  wait  on  the  King,  and  to  dissemble  those 
scruples  which  he  could  not  abandon.     In  his  audience  he  long 
remained  mute ;  but  at  length,  nobly  sacrificing  passion  to  con- 
science, and  safety  to  sincerity,  burst  into  that  flow  of  powerful 
argument  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  and  finally  exhorted 
the  King  to  desist  from  his  purpose.   Henry  during  their  discourse 
is  said  frequently  to  have  laid  his  hand  on  his  dagger.     Pole 
however  escaped  with  no  further  punishment  at  that  time  than 
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the  loss  of  favour,  and  availed  himself  of  this  precarious  interval 
of  forbearance  to  solicit  the  King's  permission  once  more  to  leave 
the  country. 

He  now  resided  for  a  year  at  Avignon,  and  removed  from 
thence  to  his  favourite  Padua,  where  he  had  not  long  been  before 
a  messenger  arrived  from  Henry,  not  only  again  to  urge  his 
concurrence  in  the  divorce,  but  in  the  greater  matter  of  the  King's 
assumption  of  the  supremacy.  As  this  Prince  had  already 
denounced  the  penalties  of  high  treason  against  those  of  his 
subjects  who  might  oppose  that  act,  it  is  clear  that  his  meaning 
was  now  to  reduce  Pole  to  implicit  obedience,  or  virtually  to 
sentence  him  to  banishment.  He  sent  also,  under  the  pretence 
of  argumentative  persuasion,  a  book  which  had  been  published 
in  England,  by  Richard  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  intituled 
"  Oratio  hortatoria  ad  obedientiam  Regis,  contra  Papam."  Pole, 
in  answer,  declared  his  total  disapprobation  both  of  the  divorce, 
and  the  separation  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  soon  after  addressed 
to  the  King  his  large  treatise,  composed  in  four  months,  and 
subsequently  published  at  Rome,  "  Pro  Unitate  Ecclesiastica," 
in  which  he  not  only  answered  the  chief  points  of  Sampson's 
oration,  but  openly  exhorted  Henry  to  return  to  his  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  and  called  on  the  Emperor  Charles  the  fifth  to  resent 
the  injury  done  to  his  aunt,  the  repudiated  Queen.  Henry,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  seldom  treacherous,  now  dissembled  his 
anger,  in  the  double  hope  of  preventing  the  publication  of  this 
book,  and  of  getting  the  person  of  the  author  into  his  power.  He 
sent  therefore,  specially  by  post,  a  mild  message,  from  which  it 
might  have  been  inferred  even  that  his  resolutions  were  somewhat 
shaken,  requiring  Pole  to  return  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  more  at  large  some  particular  passages  in  his  treatise, 
which  he  answered  by  a  direct  refusal,  and  by  a  spirited  reitera- 
tion of  his  former  counsel.  It  was  doubtless  of  that  book,  though 
Stiype  seems  to  think  that  it  referred  to  some  other,  now  unknown, 
that  Cranmer,  in  a  letter  which  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
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Strype's  Life  of  that  prelate,  thus  expressed  himself  to  Thomas 
Boleyn,  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  "  As  concerning  the  Kyng  his  cause/' 
says  Cranmer,  "  Mayster  Raynold  Poole  hathe  wrytten  a  booke 
moche  contrary  to  the  Kynge  hys  purpose  ;  wythe  such  wytte 
that  it  apperith  that  he  myght  be,  for  hys  wysedome,  of  the 
Cownsell  to  the  Kynge  his  Grace,  and  of  such  eloquence,  that  if 
it  were  set  forthe,  and  knowne  to  the  comen  people,  I  suppose  yt 
were  not  possible  to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary."  Such  was  the 
testimony  borne  to  the  talents  of  this  eminent  person  by  his 
most  determined  adversary. 

The  King  now  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  his  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  and  of  the  large  pension  which  even  to  this  time  he 
had  received,  and  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
offering  a  reward  to  any  who  should  kill  him.  The  favour  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  naturally  kept  pace  with  Henry's  vengeance,  and 
in  January,  1536,  Paul  the  third  created  him  a  Cardinal,  and  soon 
after  appointed  him  Legate  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  afterwards, 
at  the  desire,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  Emperor,  to  Flanders.  He 
had  not  been  long  at  Paris  when  he  was  secretly  informed  that 
Henry  had  written  to  the  French  King  to  deliver  him  up  as  a 
rebel  subject,  and  fled  therefore  precipitately  to  Cambray,  and 
from  thence  to  Liege ;  nor  was  his  mission  to  the  Low  Countries 
more  successful,  for  the  Queen  Regent,intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
Henry,  refused  to  receive  him  in  his  legantine  character.  He  was 
therefore  recalled  by  the  Pope,  and  travelled  through  Germany 
to  Rome,  from  whence  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Nice  ;  negotiated 
a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis  the  first ;  and  soon 
after  travelled,  with  all  possible  privacy,  into  Spain,  and  from 
thence  to  Paris,  to  engage  those  Princes,  and  others,  to  abandon 
their  designs  against  the  Turk,  and  to  form  a  league  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  of  the  papal  authority,  in 
England.  While  these  matters  were  passing,  in  1539,  Henry, 
with  a  savage  meanness,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  Cardinal's 
family.  His  mother,  and  two  of  his  three  brothers,  were  brought 
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to  trial,  chiefly  on  the  charge  of  having  corresponded  with  him, 
and  condemned  to  die.  The  younger,  Sir  Geoffery  Pole,  wrought 
on  by  his  fears,  was  induced  to  accuse  the  rest  of  an  incredible 
design  to  depose  the  King,  and  raise  the  Cardinal  to  the  throne, 
and  received  therefore  a  pardon  ;  but  the  Lord  Montague  suffered 
death,  and  his  venerable  mother,  heir  of  the  great  House  of  Plan- 
tagenet,  after  two  year's  imprisonment,  was  also  brought,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  to  the  scaffold,  where,  says  Lord  Herbert,  "  being 
commanded  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  she  refused,  saying  cso 
should  traitors  do,  but  I  am  none ;'  neither  did  it  serve  that  the 
executioner  told  her  it  was  the  fashion  :  so,  turning  her  grey  head 
every  way,  she  told  him,  if  he  would  have  her  head,  to  get  it  as 
he  could  ;  so  that  he  was  constrained  to  fetch  it  off  slovenly !" 

Pole,  overwhelmed  probably  by  these  domestic  miseries,  now 
passed  some  years  nearly  in  inactivity,  and  the  Pope,  anxious  to 
preserve  him  from  Henry's  fury,  sent  him  to  Viterbo,  with  the 
honorary  character  of  Legate.  He  resided  there  till  1546,  when 
on  the  meeting,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  was  deputed  thither,  with  two  other  Cardinals,  to  repre- 
sent the  Pontiff.  He  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to  leave  the  Council 
sitting,  and  to  retire  again  for  a  time  into  privacy,  and  during 
that  interval  his  great  enemy,  King  Henry,  was  taken  off  by 
death.  Paul  the  third  dying  in  1549,  Pole  was  twice  elected,  if  it 
may  be  so  said,  to  the  Popedom.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Cardinals 
in  the  French  interest,  and  the  first  determination  of  the  Conclave 
in  his  favour  was  made  amidst  tumult  and  party  rage.  He  refused 
it  therefore  as  irregular,  and  not  sufficiently  deliberate ;  where- 
upon his  friends  reluctantly  proceeded  to  a  new  scrutiny,  and 
the  former  election  was  confirmed,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  by  a  clear  majority  of  voices.  They  repaired  to  his  apart- 
ment to  notify  it,  and  to  adore  him,  according  to  the  custom,  but 
he  had  retired  to  rest.  "  He  received  them  with  anger,"  says  the 
translator  of  that  passage  in  his  life,  written  by  his  friend 
Ludovico  Baccatelli,  « telling  them  that  he  would  not  have  a 
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thing  which  was  to  be  feared,  rather  than  desired,  carried  on 
tumultuously  and  rashly,  but  decently  and  orderly :  That  the  night 
was  not  a  proper  time  :  God  was  a  God  of  light,  and  not  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  deferred  till  day  came."  These 
answers  were  ill  suited  to  the  pride  and  the  vivacity  of  Italians, 
and  on  a  third  scrutiny,  the  Cardinal  del  Monte  was  elected,  and 
took  the  name  of  Julius  the  third.  From  that  Pontiff,  who  was 
Pole's  particular  friend,  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  all 
public  concerns  at  Rome,  and  seems  at  that  time  to  have  resolved 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  devout  seclusion.  He  fixed 
his  abode  at  a  monastery,  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  four  years,  when  the  unexpected  death  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  drew  him  suddenly  from  his  retirement. 

Of  Mary's  attachment  to  that  form  of  Christianity  which  Pole 
so  sincerely  professed  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  ;  and  he,  above 
all  men,  possessed  those  talents  which  were  best  calculated  to 
aid  its  restoration  in  England.  The  Pope  therefore,  soon  after 
the  Queen's  accession,  nominated  him  Legate  to  her  Court,  and 
he  set  out  towards  London  in  the  end  of  October,  1554.  A 
slight  and  ineffectual  opposition  to  his  appointment  was  offered 
by  the  Emperor.  Some  advances  had  been  already  made  towards 
a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son,  Philip  of  Spain,  and  the 
Queen,  but  it  \vas  rumoured  that  she  had  betrayed  an  inclination 
to  bestow  her  hand  on  the  Cardinal,  and  well  known  that  a  large 
party  in  England  preferred  him  to  the  Spaniard.  The  marriage 
with  Philip  however  was  soon  after  celebrated,  and  Pole  arrived 
in  London  just  upon  the  meeting  of  Mary's  second  Parliament,  on 
the  eleventh  of  November.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to  reverse 
his  attainder ;  the  King  and  Queen  paid  him  the  extraordinary 
compliment  of  going  in  person  to  assent  to  that  single  bill ;  and 
the  Cardinal  took  his  seat  among  the  Peers.  In  the  long- 
catalogue  which  history  furnishes  of  the  triumphs  of  worldly 
interests  over  principle  and  conscience  perhaps  no  one  can  be 
found  more  remarkable  than  that  which  immediately  followed, 
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and  in  a  single  hour  suspended  the  effect  of  twenty-five  years' 
labour.  "  A  little  after  his  coming,"  says  the  translator  of  Bishop 
Godwin's  history  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  "both  Houses  being 
assembled,  and  the  King  and  Queen  being  present,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  having  notified  the  Cardinal's  grateful  arrival,  Pole 
himself,  in  his  native  tongue,  made  a  long  speech,  full  of  extra- 
ordinary acknowledgements  to  their  Majesties,  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  by  whose  favour,  his  banishment  and  proscription 
being  repealed,  he  was  restored  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his 
native  country.  '  And  the  best  return/  he  said,  '  which  in  duty 
and  gratitude  he  could  make  for  so  great  an  obligation  was  this — 
that,  since  by  the  late  schism  they  had  become  exiles  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  he  would,  by 
authority  from  Christ's  Vicar,  bring  them  back  to  the  fold,  and 
so  restore  them  to  their  heavenly  inheritance.  Therefore  he 
exhorted  them  ingenuously  to  acknowledge  and  detest  the  errors 
of  the  late  times,  and  with  sincere  alacrity  of  mind  to  accept  and 
retain  the  benefit  which  God,  by  the  Vicar's  Legate,  offered  to 
them;  for,  since  he  was  come  with  the  keys,  to  open  to  them  the 
church  gates,  nothing  now  remained  than,  that  as  they  had 
opened  a  way  for  his  return,  by  abrogating  the  laws  which  had 
made  him  an  exile,  so  they  should  abrogate  all  those  laws  too 
which,  being  lately  made  against  the  Apostolical  See,  wholly 
separated  them  from  the  body  of  the  church.' 

"  After  he  had  made  a  long  harangue,"  continues  the  Bishop, 
"  to  this  effect,  and  ransacked  antiquity  to  shew  how  religiously 
their  forefathers  were  devoted  to  the  See  of  Rome,  the  gravity  of 
his  countenance,  his  smooth  language,  and  the  elegant  method  of 
his  discourse,  so  sensibly  affected  the  devotees  of  Popery  that  they 
believed  themselves  just  then  regenerated  to  the  hopes  of  salva- 
tion: yet  there  were  some  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
strenuously  opposed  the  submitting  again  to  the  Roman  yoke : 
but,  in  fine,  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  King  and  Queen,  all 
things  were  concluded  to  the  Cardinal's  satisfaction ;  the  Pope's 
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former  authority  in  this  realm  was  restored;  and  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  abrogated  from  the  Crown.  A 
petition  for  absolving  the  clergy  and  laity  from  the  crime  of 
heresy  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  th^  Legate,  who  pronounced  the  absolution,  in  English, 
to  all  the  Estates,  kneeling.  After  this  they  went  in  procession 
to  the  Chapel  Royal,  singing  Te  Deum  ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
following  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  his  sermon  related  the 
particulars  of  that  day's  proceeding." 

The  Cardinal's  soon  proved,  however,  a  painful,  and  indeed  but 
a  nominal,  preeminence.  Mary,  gloomy,  morose  and  revengeful, 
and,  as  may  be  feared,  in  her  very  nature  cruel,  was  easily  led  to 
reject  the  wise  and  temperate  plans  which  he  seems  to  have 
formed,  and  to  set  at  nought  those  mild,  as  well  as  wise,  counsels 
which  would  probably  have  perpetuated  the  Romish  religion  in 
England.  Gardiner,  barbarous  as  herself,  and  with  powers  of 
mind  which,  though  of  a  different  cast,  were  equal  to  those  of 
Pole,  obtained  her  ear,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  measures 
which  have  rendered  her  name  a  blot  on  the  page  of  history. 
He  regarded  Pole  too  with  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  and  thirsted 
for  the  Primacy,  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  Cranmer,  which 
Mary  had  designed  for  the  Cardinal,  and  which  he  now  held  in 
sequestration.  In  the  spirit  of  hatred  which  soon  arose  out  of 
these  causes  Gardiner  intrigued  at  Rome  for  the  dignity  of  the 
Purple,  and  to  induce  the  new  Pope  Paul  the  fourth,  of  the  family 
of  Caraffa,  who  had  been  always  Pole's  bitter  enemy,  to  transfer 
the  legantine  character  from  that  Prelate  to  himself.  Gardiner 
however  died  while  he  was  eagerly  prosecuting  these  schemes, 
and  three  months  after,  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1556,  the 
next  day  after  Cranmer's  execution,  Pole  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  proceeded  to 
deprive  him  of  the  office  of  Legate,  and  invested  another  with 
that  character,  but  Mary  refused  to  admit  him  into  her  kingdom, 
and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  which  she  maintained  with  a  becoming 
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and  laudable  spirit.,  Pole  was  reinstated.  But  the  hand  of  death 
then  hovered  unseen  over  the  mistress  and  the  servant.  He  was 
soon  after  attacked  by  a  feverish  complaint,  in  which  he  lingered 
for  several  weeks,  while  Mary  also  gradually  sunk  under  an  un- 
known malady.  She  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1557, 
and  the  Cardinal,  whose  departure  was  probably  accelerated  by 
receiving  the  news,  survived  her  exactly  sixteen  hours.  He 
was  buried  with  great  state  in  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  but 
with  no  other  epitaph  than  this  short  inscription,  "  Depositum 
Cardinalis  Poli." 

The  productions  of  Pole's  pen,  as  might  be  expected,  were  very 
numerous.     In  addition  to  his  book  de  Unitate,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  he  addressed  to  Henry  the  eighth  a  defence  of  that 
work,  and  another  to  Edward   the  sixth.     His   other  printed 
writings  are  "  Reformatio  Anglise,  ex  decretis  Reg.  Poli" — "  De 
Concilio"—  "De  Baptismo  Constantinilmperatoris" — "  DeSumme 
Pontificis  officio  et  potestate,"  and  other  tracts  on  that  subject — 
"  Oratio  in  Materia  de  Pace" — "  Oratio  ad  Imperatorem  contra 
Evangelicos" — and  "  A  Treatise  of  Justification,"  with  which  are 
printed  translations  of  several  small  ancient  works,  chiefly  on  the 
same  subject.     He  left  also  in  manuscript,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood — "  Comment,  in  Esiam" — "  Comment,  in  Davidis  Hymnos" 
— "  Catechismus" — "  Dialogus  de  Passione  Christi" — "  De  natali 
die  Christi" — "  De  modo  concionandi" — A  Discourse  unfinished, 
addressed  to  Philip  and  Mary,  of  restoring  the  Goods  to  the 
Church — and  three  Homilies.     He  had  likewise  been  for  several 
years  employed,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  in  collecting 
with  the  greatest  care  the  various  readings  and  emendations  of 
the  text  of  Cicero's  works,  together  with  the  critical  observations 
of  all  his  learned  friends  on  that  author,  with  the  intention  of 
publishing  a  complete  edition.  This  classical  curiosity  is  it  seems 
totally  lost,  as  are  probably  most  of  the  rest  of  his  unpublished 
works. 
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PHILIP  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL. 

1  HOMAS,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  victim  of  his  illus- 
trious House  to  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  took  to  his  first  wife 
Mary,  second  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Henry  Fitz- 
alan,  last  Earl  of  Arundel  of  his  family.  By  this  lady  he  had 
an  only  son,  whose  birth  proved  fatal  to  his  mother,  who  had 
not  attained  to  the  age  of  seventeen;  but  the  child  survived, 
and  became  the  Peer  who  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir. 

He  was  born  at  Arundel  House,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  1557,  and  baptized  in  the  Palace  of  Whitehall 
with  uncommon  distinction,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  Philip,  who  was  his  godfather,  and  in  compliment  to 
whom  he  was  named,  left  England  for  ever  on  the  very  day  that 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  other 
royal  flatteries,  the  Duke,  his  father,  educated  him  in  the  pro- 
testant  profession,  which  however  he  quitted  at  an  early  age  for 
the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  from  his  sincerity  in  that  mode 
of  faith,  and  the  patience  and  constancy  with  which  he  suffered 
the  calamities  which  resulted  from  it,  he  seems  to  have  fairly 
merited  the  title  of  martyr.  The  paternal  dignities  which  he 
would  have  inherited  having  been  swept  away  by  his  father's 
attainder,  he  assumed  that  of  Earl  of  Arundel  in  right  of  his 
mother,  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Arundel  (a  rare  instance 
in  this  country,  where  local  honours  are  almost  unknown),  hav- 
ing been  solemnly  adjudged  in  Parliament  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  to  carry  with  it  the  Earldom.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly summoned  among  the  Peers  by  that  title  in  1583,  and 
in  the  same  year  restored  in  blood. 

He  possessed  for  a  time  a  considerable  share  of  Elizabeth's 
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favour,  which  he  prohably  owed  to  his  youth,  and  other  personal 
attractions,  for  he  was,  according  to  an  account  of  him,  written 
long  after  his  death,  by  a  domestic  priest  to  his  Countess,  and 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Norfolk  House,  "  a  very  tall,"  or,  as 
we  should  now  say,  stout,  "  man,  and  somewhat  swarthy ;"  to 
which  Dodd,  in  his  Church  History,  adds  that, "  he  had  an  agree- 
able mixture  of  sweetness  and  grandeur  in  his  countenance." 
The  Queen's  partialities  in  this  kind  were  in  most  cases  nearly  as 
fatal  to  their  objects  as  her  resentments,  and  so  it  proved  in  this 
instance.  The  Earl  had  been  married  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
Anne,  sister  and  coheir  of  Thomas,  last  Lord  Dacre  of  Gillesland, 
of  whom  we  shall  presently  give,  as  her  memory  well  merits,  some 
particulars.  Elizabeth,  says  the  manuscript  lately  quoted,  "  could 
not  endure  her,  nor  indeed  the  wife  of  any  other  to  whom  she 
shewed  especial  favour,  and  this  distaste  of  the  Queen's  led  the 
Earl  to  neglect  his  Lady,  on  which  score  his  maternal  grand- 
father, the  old  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  his  aunt,  the  Lady  Lumley, 
were  so  displeased  that  they  alienated  much  of  their  property  to 
others." 

The  Earl  however  was  so  captivated  by  the  royal  grace,  that 
(to  use  again  the  words  of  the  manuscript,  from  which  I  will  ob- 
serve, once  for  all,  that  such  of  the  present  memoir  as  is  not  of 
a  public  nature  is  chiefly  extracted)  "  he  made  great  feasts  at 
Arundel  House  for  the  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  &c.  on  Corona- 
tion days,  and  other  rejoicing  days,  and  entertained  the  Queen, 
and  all  her  Court,  at  Kenninghall  and  Norwich,  for  many  days 
together."  At  one  of  these  banquets,  at  Arundel  House,  Eliza- 
beth herself  had  the  profligate  baseness  to  conceal  herself,  with 
Leicester,  to  overhear  a  conversation  between  the  Earl  and  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  and  Lord  Hunsdon,  whom  she  had  directed 
to  tempt  him  into  discourse  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  was 
probably  soon  after  this  flagrant  breach  of  hospitality  that  he 
became  suspected  of  intriguing  in  favour  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  was  placed  in  confinement  in  his  own  house,  from  which 
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Elizabeth  offered  to  release  him  if  he  would  attend  her  to  chapel, 
and  hear  the  service  of  the  reformed  Church,  which  he  steadily 
refused.  No  matter,  however,  of  specific  accusation  being  yet 
ripe  against  him,  he  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  soon  after  again  ap- 
prehended, and  committed  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  also  he 
was  released  for  want  of  evidence  against  him.  These  repeated 
attacks,  the  jealousy  of  some  great  men,  and  in  particular,  of 
Lord  Hunsdon,  who  had  been  his  father's  page,  and  owed  great  ob- 
ligations to  his  family ;  and  the  outrageous  rigour  with  which  the 
penal  statutes  against  the  Papists  were  then  enforced,  determined 
him  to  quit  England,  and  he  withdrew  himself  into  Sussex,  where, 
having  been  betrayed,  as  is  said,  by  some  of  his  servants,  he  was 
seized  as  he  was  about  to  embark  on  an  obscure  part  of  the  coast, 
near  his  castle  of  Arundel,  and  again  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  now  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  condemned  to 
a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  imprisonment  during  the 
Queen's  pleasure,  merely  on  the  charges  of  entertaining  Romish 
priests  in  his  family ;  of  corresponding  with  Cardinal  Allen ;  and 
of  meditating  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  the  Queen's  permis- 
sion. In  support  of  these  accusations  scarcely  anything  like 
proof  was  produced. 

After  four  years'  confinement,  mostly  so  close  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  new  offence,  he  was  arraigned  of  high  treason,  and 
on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1589,  brought  to  trial  in  Westminster 
Hall,  where  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Peerage  only  twenty-five 
appeared  to  sit  in  judgement  on  him.  He  comported  himself 
with  great  dignity  and  firmness.  "  When  called  on,"  says  Cam- 
den,  "  to  hold  up  his  hand,  he  raised,  it  very  high,  saying  '  here 
is  as  true  a  man's  heart  and  hand  as  ever  came  into  this  hall/  " 
In  addition  to  the  points  which  had  been  alledged  against  him  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  he  was  now  accused  of  conspiring  with  Car- 
dinal Allen  to  restore  the  Catholic  faith  in  England;  of  having 
suggested  that  the  Queen  was  unfit  to  govern ;  and  of  ordering 
masses  to  be  said  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  Armada :  that  he 
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intended  to  have  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  realm ;  to  serve 
with  the  Duke  of  Parma  against  his  native  country ;  and  that  he 
had  been  privy  to  the  measure  of  issuing  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius 
the  fifth,  for  transferring  Elizabeth's  Crown  to  Philip  of  Spain. 

History  can  scarcely  produce  another  instance  of  so  wretched 
and  so  wicked  a  perversion  of  judicial  proceeding.  Of  the  three 
witnesses  produced  against  him,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Shelley,  and  Bennet,  a  priest,  the  two  former  had 
nothing  to  say,  and  the  last,  having  previously  declared  by  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  that  his  original  false  information  to  the  Privy 
Council  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  rack,  now  spoke  only 
as  to  the  Mass  said  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  expedition 
under  the  dread  of  a  repetition  of  torture.  To  this  parole  testi- 
mony, if  it  deserve  to  be  so  called,  was  added  the  production  of 
two  emblematical  paintings  which  had  been  found  in  the  EaiTs 
custody,  the  one  representing  a  hand  throwing  a  serpent  into 
fire,  with  the  motto  "  if  God  is  for  us  who  can  be  against  us?" 
the  other,  a  lion  without  claws,  inscribed  "  yet  still  a  lion ;"  and 
of  some  foreign  letters  in  which  he  was  styled  "  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk." In  the  end,  no  charge  of  high  treason  could  be  sub- 
stantiated against  him  except  on  the  ground  of  his  having  been 
reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  on  that  only  was  he  found 
guilty.  His  speeches  during  the  trial  evinced  strong  and  polished 
talents.  He  repelled  the  partial  and  desultory  attacks  of  Pop- 
ham,  the  Attorney  General,  by  acute  observations  and  prompt 
and  ingenious  argument,  uttered  occasionally  with  rhetorical 
elegance.  "  The  Attorney  General,"  said  he,  "  has  managed  the 
letters  and  confessions  produced  against  me  as  spiders  do  flowers, 
by  extracting  from  them  nothing  but  their  poison." 

Sentence  of  death  however  was  passed  on  him,  but  Elizabeth 
had  secretly  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  executed.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  unfortunate  life  in  close  confinement,  unceas- 
ingly employing  himself  in  the  strictest  practice  of  devotion, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  pen  on  religious  and  moral  subjects. 
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"  One  book  of  Lanspergius,"  says  the  manuscript  at   Norfolk 
House, "  containing  an  epistle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  faithful  Soul, 
he  translated  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  caused  it  to  be 
printed  for  the  furtherance  of  devotion.     He  wrote  also  three 
treatises  on  the  excellency  and  utility  of  virtue,  which  never  came 
to  light,  by  reason  he  was  obliged  to  send  them  away  upon  fear  of 
a  search  before  they  were  fully  perfected  and  polished."     Two 
memorials  of  his  pious  disposition  remain  in  a  secluded  apart- 
ment in  what  is  called  Beauchamp's  Tower,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  which  was  his  prison,  and  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
melancholy  devices  by  the  hands  of  many  illustrious  state  pri- 
soners.    We  find  there  the  following  inscriptions^  the  former  of 
which  has  by  some  accident  been  omitted  in  the  account  of  this 
interesting  room  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  their  Archaeologia. 

"  Sicut  peccati  causa  vinciri  opprobrium  est,  ita,  e  contra,  pro 
Christo  custodiae  vincula  sustinere  maxima  gloria  est." 

"  Arundell, 
26th  of  May  1587." 

"  Quanto  plus  afflictionis  pro  Christo  in  hoc  sseculo,  tanto  plus 

glorise  cum  Christo  in  futuro. 

"  Arundell, 

June  22,  1587." 

He  was  suddenly  taken  ill  in  August,  1592,  immediately  after 
eating  a  roasted  teal,  the  sauce  of  which  was  supposed  to  contain 
poison ;  for  the  cook  who  prepared  it,  and  whom  he  had  always 
suspected,  and  frequently  endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  removed, 
came  to  him  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  earnestly  besought 
forgiveness  for  some  offence,  which  however  he  would  not  disclose. 
The  Earl  narrowly  escaped  for  the  time  with  life,  and  lingered 
for  nearly  three  years  in  extreme  weakness,  but  never  recovered. 
Shortly  before  his  departure  he  petitioned  the  Queen  for  permis- 
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sion  that  his  Lady,  and  some  other  friends,  might  visit  him  ;  and 
she  answered  "  that  if  he  would  but  once  attend  the  protestant 
worship  his  prayer  should  be  granted,  and  he  should  be  moreover 
restored  to  his  honours  and  estates,  and  to  all  the  favour  that  she 
could  show  him."  He  was  released  from  his  miseries  by  the 
hand  of  death  on  Sunday,  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1595,  and 
was  buried  on  the  following  Tuesday  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower, 
in  the  same  grave  with  the  Duke  his  father,  where  his  body 
remained  till  the  year  1624,  when  his  widow  and  his  son  ob- 
tained permission  to  remove  it  to  Arundel,  where  it  was  interred 
in  an  iron  coffin,  with  an  epitaph  in  Latin,  stating  the  principal 
points  of  his  persecution,  and  that  he  died  "  non  absque  veneni 
suspitione." 

The  Countess,  his  wife,  possessed  considerable  talents,  and 
virtues  yet  more  eminent.  She  was  a  most  earnest  and  zealous 
Roman  Catholick,  and  it  was  probably  through  her  persuasion 
and  example  that  the  Earl,  after  their  reconciliation,  became  a 
member  of  that  Church.  The  instances  given  of  her  charity,  her 
humility,  and  her  patience,  seem  almost  romantic.  Several  ori- 
ginal letters  from  her  to  her  daughter  in  law,  Alathea  Talbot, 
Countess  of  Arundel,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  are  composed  in  the  best  style  of  her  time, 
and  in  a  strain  of  unaffected  piety,  and  natural  tenderness,  which 
lets  us  at  once  into  her  true  character.  Part  of  an  elegiac  poem 
written  by  her,  probably  on  the  premature  death  of  her  Lord, 
remains  also  in  the  same  custody,  and  abounds  with  the  imper- 
fect beauties  of  a  strong,  but  unpolished,  poetical  fancy.  Eliza- 
beth's hatred  pursued  her,  even  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
His  attainder  having  thrown  all  his  property  into  the  Crown,  and 
left  her  destitute,  the  Queen  allowed  her  only  eight  pounds  weekly, 
which  was  so  ill  paid  that  the  Countess  was  frequently  obliged  to 
borrow,  in  order  to  procure  common  necessaries ;  was  prevailed 
on,  with  much  difficulty,  to  permit  her  to  live  in  Arundel  House 
in  the  Strand,  from  whence  however  she  was  always  driven  when 
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Elizabeth  thought  fit  to  reside  in  its  neighbourhood,,  in  Somerset 
House;  occasionally  imprisoned  her;  often  insulted  her;  and 
always  vilified  her. 

These  noble  persons  had  one  son,  Thomas,  who  was  restored  by 
King  James  the* first  to  his  father's  dignities  and  estates,  and  was 
afterwards  the  Earl  of  Arundel  so  highly  distinguished  by  his 
admirable  collection  of  works  of  refined  taste  and  art :  and  one 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  died  unmarried  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years. 
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JOHN,  FIRST  LORD  MAITLAND, 

OF  THIRLESTANE. 

j  OHN  MAITLAND,  perhaps  in  all  respects  the  most  eminent  of  a 
family  in  which  great  talents  and  elegant  genius  seem  to  have 
passed  almost  with  the  regularity  of  hereditary  succession,  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland,  and  a  Lord  of  Session,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cranstoun.  He  was  born,  according  to 
some  accounts,  about  the  year  1537,  though  the  inscription  on 
his  tomb,  in  stating  the  age  at  which  he  died,  fixes  his  birth  to 
1545.  The  latter  date,  however  plausible  the  authority,  is  proba- 
bly incorrect,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  he  should  have 
succeeded  to  those  offices  of  high  trust  in  which  we  shall  presently 
find  him  when  he  had  scarcely  attained  to  years  of  manhood.  He 
was  bred  with  much  care  in  the  study  of  the  law,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  on  the  continent,  and  we  are  told  that  he  had  passed 
some  years  in  fruitless  attendance  at  the  Court  when  he  was 
provided  for  by  a  grant  of  the  Abbey  of  Kelso,  which  he  after- 
ward exchanged  for  the  Priory  of  Coldingham,  yet  the  date  of 
the  patent  by  which  that  exchange  was  ratified  is  so  early  as  the 
seventh  of  February,  1566.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  resignation  of  his  father,  the  Privy  Seal 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Regent  Murray,  and  on  the  second  of 
the  succeeding  June  he  was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  of  history  that 
Maitland's  admission  into  the  ministry  occurred  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Mary.  She  was  then 
a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Lochleven,  and  the  questions  of  her 
deposition,  and  the  advancement  of  her  infant  son  to  the  throne, 
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were  under  discussion.  His  elder  brother,  William,  at  that  time 
Secretary  of  State,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  is  also  given  in  this 
work,  opposed  those  measures  with  the  most  earnest  zeal ;  and 
he  naturally  followed  the  example  of  one  to  whose  experience  he 
looked  for  instruction,  and  to  whom  he  was  bound  as  well  by 
ties  of  gratitude  as  of  blood.  Younger,  however,  and  less  artful, 
he  sunk  under  the  vengeance  of  the  contrary  party,  while  that 
subtle  and  intriguing  politician  was  left  for  a  time  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  plans.  He  was  deprived  of  his  offices  and  his  benefice, 
and  fled  for  security  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  then  under  the 
command  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  a  firm  and  able  supporter  of 
Mary's  interests,  with  whom  his  brother  also  was  at  length  obliged 
to  seek  refuge.  Here  he  remained  till  that  fortress  surrendered 
to  the  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  now  Regent,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  Castle  of  Tantallon,  and  early  in  the  following  year 
was  removed  to  a  less  rigorous  custody  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Somerville,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner  till  the  fall  of  Morton, 
in  1581,  when  he  was  released  by  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council. 

He  came  again  to  the  Court  with  every  claim  to  distinction. 
His  abilities  were  of  the  highest  class  ;   the  character  of  his  mind 
generous,  honourable,  and  candid;  his  loyalty  pure  and  disinter- 
ested :  it  had  subjected  him  to  an  imprisonment  of  many  years, 
during  which  he  had  seen  his  brother  fall  a  victim  to  the  public 
principles  on  which  they  had  mutually  acted.    James  received 
him  with  becoming  gratitude.     On  his  arrival  he  was  appointed 
a  Senator  of  the   College  of  Justice,   and,   on  the   eighteenth 
of  May,  1584,  knighted,  and  placed  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State,  which  had  been  so  long  and  ably  held  by  his  brother. 
He  now  became  in  fact  first  minister  of  Scotland,  for  James, 
whose  ripening  mind  discovered  that  he  had  at  last   obtained 
a  servant  at  once  wise,  faithful,  and  moderate,  held  him  in  the 
most  perfect   confidence,  while   the  nobility,   tired   of  parties, 
and  unable  to  subdue  the  storms  which  themselves  had  raised, 
beheld  without  jealousy  the  favour  of  one  in  whom  they  could 
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discover  no  disposition  to  mix  in  their  intrigues,  or  to  rival  their 
power.  He  had,  however,  enemies.  James  Stuart,  the  first,  and 
the  most  worthless,  of  the  long  series  of  minions  by  whom  the 
Crown  of  his  master  was  tarnished,  not  only  conceived  a  bitter 
hatred  against  him,  but  inspired  most  of  the  junior  branches  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  with  the  same  sentiment.  This  man,  with 
no  apparent  recommendation  but  illegitimate  descent  from  the 
blood  royal,  James  had  promoted,  as  it  should  seem  by  an  act 
of  insanity,  from  the  station  of  Captain  of  his  Guard  to  that  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  an  Earldom.  His  power  became,  even  in 
a  few  months  unbounded,  and  his  fall  was  as  sudden.  He  fled 
with  terror  from  one  of  those  violent  attacks  which  public  ven- 
geance then  so  often  produced  in  Scotland,  aided  in  this  instance 
by  the  secret  influence  of  Elizabeth,  and  would  have  been  scarcely 
again  heard  of  had  he  not  from  his  retirement  accused  the  Secre- 
tary of  being  accessary  to  the  death  of  Mary,  and  of  a  design  to 
deliver  up  the  person  of  the  King  to  the  Queen  of  England.  When 
cited  to  substantiate  the  charges,  which  were  universally  discre- 
dited, he  neither  appeared,  or  produced  witnesses;  and  James, 
having  kept  the  office  of  Chancellor  virtually  vacant  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  dastardly  favourite  might 
return,  at  length  bestowed  it  on  Maitland.  His  patent  or  commis- 
sion for  that  post  is  dated  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  1587. 

Stuart's  accusation  had  been  in  fact  addressed  to  the  royal  and 
the  popular  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  failed  for  want  of  the 
support  which  he  expected  from  them.  Maitland,  dispassionate,, 
impartial,  and  consistent,  endeavoured  to  the  last  to  save  the 
unhappy  Mary ;  but,  the  fatal  blow  having  been  stricken,  exerted 
his  utmost  powers  of  persuasion  to  save  his  master  from  the  ruin- 
ous consequences  of  an  impotent  resentment,  and  succeeded ;  and 
on  a  misconstruction  of  this  wise  policy,  which  to  ordinary  and 
heated  minds  might  seem  to  indicate  at  least  an  indifference  to 
her  tragical  fate,  had  Stuart  hoped  to  insinuate  that  he  had  been 
a  party  in  accelerating  it.  The  disposition  of  Maitland  indeed 
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was  not  less  pacific  than  that  of  James,  but  the  forbearance  of  the 
one  arose  from  prudence ;  of  the  other  from  timidity.  The  King, 
therefore,  was  submissive  only  to  his  brother  Sovereigns;  the 
minister  moderate  towards  all.  In  this  spirit  he  undertook  and 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  James  to  the  Lords 
who  had  been  banished  to  England ;  and  laboured  incessantly, 
though  with  incomplete  success,  to  compose  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences which,  from  private  as  well  as  public  causes,  agitated  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  In  the  same  spirit  too,  though 
not  without  a  secret  affection  to  puritanism,  he  strove  to  persuade 
the  King  to  let  the  monstrous  insolences  of  the  preachers  of  that 
sect  to  his  Crown  and  person  pass  with  impunity  ;  advising  him, 
says  Spotswood,  "  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  for  they  would 
render  themselves  ridiculous,  by  their  actings,  to  the  people; 
whereas  his  Majesty,  by  imprisoning  of  them  for  their  undutiful 
speeches  and  behaviour,  rendered  them  the  object  of  their  com- 
passion." It  is  not  surprising  that  James  should  have  rejected 
advice  at  once  so  odious  to  his  feelings,  and  of  such  doubtful 
policy. 

In  the  memorable  year,  1588,  he  opened  the  business  of  the 
Parliament  which  James  had  called  to  advise  him  on  the  great 
impending  designs  of  Philip  of  Spain,  with  a  speech  so  wise  and 
patriotic,  that  some  of  the  Scottish  historians  have  preserved  the 
substance  of  it  much  at  large.  He  deprecated  with  warmth  all 
correspondence  with  Philip  ;  advised  that  Scotland  should  be  put 
into  the  best  state  of  defence  ;  a  faithful  amity  maintained  with 
Elizabeth;  and  that  the  utmost  military  force  which  could  be 
raised,  and  safely  spared,  might  be  sent  to  England,  should  she 
claim  such  aid.  Among  those,  however,  whom  he  addressed  on 
that  occasion  were  men  not  only  envious  of  his  power,  but  cor- 
rupted by  the  bribes  and  promises  of  Spain,  and  secretly  engaged, 
should  Philip  find  it  convenient  to  his  designs  to  land  a  force  in 
Scotland,  to  do  their  best  to  secure  a  safe  passage  for  it  into  the 
adjoining  realm.  At  the  head  of  these  was  another  Stuart,  the 
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lately  created  Earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  of  an  intriguing  and 
restless  disposition,  and  a  most  determined  enemy  to  Maitland. 
Combined  with  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Crawfurd,  he  now 
laid  a  plan,  if  a  design  so  extravagant  can  be  properly  so  called, 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  King,  or  the  Chancellor,  or  both,  even 
in  the  royal  palace.  The  execution,  or  rather  failure,  of  this 
enterprise,  is  very  obscurely  related  by  the  Scottish  writers.  We 
are  told  that  the  conspirators,  attended  by  several  armed  men, 
gained  admission  into  an  apartment  in  which  the  King  was 
conferring  with  Maitland,  few  others  being  present.  That  James, 
having  expressed  to  Huntley,  who  headed  the  party,  his  surprise 
at  their  presence,  quitted  the  room,  and  was  presently  after 
followed  by  the  Chancellor,  the  intruders  remaining  inactive.  It 
is  declared,  however,  that  some  resolute  persons  then  with  the 
King,  who  were  earnest  friends  to  Maitland,  threw  themselves 
about  his  person,  and  guarded  his  retreat ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  from  this  shew  of  defence  the  others  inferred  that  their 
design  had  been  disclosed,  and  preparations  made  to  receive 
them.  They  left  the  palace,  seemingly  panic  struck;  James, 
after  some  shew  of  displeasure,  pardoned  them  for  the  insolence 
which  they  had  offered :  and  they  retired  to  meditate  a  better 
digested  attack. 

Nor  was  this  long  deferred.  In  the  spring  of  1589  the  same 
noblemen,  instigated,  say  the  writers  of  the  time,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  assembled  in  open  insurrection  at  Aberdeen, 
when  they  issued  a  proclamation,  asserting  "  that  the  King  was 
kept  a  prisoner  by  the  Chancellor,  and  forced,  against  his  mind, 
to  use  his  nobility  with  that  rigour  to  which  he  was  naturally 
averse;  and  requiring  all  the  lieges  to  concur  with  them,  and 
assist  them  to  set  his  person  at  liberty."  James  raised  some 
troops,  and  marched  to  meet  them.  They  submitted,  without 
striking  a  blow;  were  arraigned  of  high  treason,  and  found 
guilty;  and,  after  a  short  restraint,  the  King,  to  flatter  the 
Catholic  party,  whose  protection  he  sought  against  the  puritans, 
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granted  them  a  free  pardon,  Maitland,  with  a  policy  amiable  in 
appearance,  and  prudent  in  fact,  having  interceded  peculiarly  for 
Bothwell. 

While  these  matters  were  passing,  James  formed  a  resolution 
to  offer  his  hand  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  capital  imparted  it  to  his  Privy  Council,  and  met 
with  a  steady  opposition.  Elizabeth,  determined  to  thwart  every 
treaty  of  marriage  that  he  might  propose,  had  secretly  gained 
over  a  majority  of  that  body  to  her  purpose,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  remove  from  the  character  of  the  Chancellor  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  engaged  to  forward  her  design.  It  is  evident 
that  James  entertained  that  opinion,  for  his  resentment  fell  on 
Maitland  alone,  and  at  length  arose  to  such  a  height,  that, 
having  failed  in  all  endeavours  to  obtain  his  concurrence,  he 
condescended  to  employ  secret  agents  to  inflame  the  mob  of 
Edinburgh  against  the  Chancellor,  and  to  induce  them  to  threaten 
his  life,  should  the  marriage  be  prevented,  or  even  delayed.  In 
the  mean  time  his  enemies  in  the  Court  laboured  incessantly  in 
aggravating  his  offence,  and  renewing  their  former  accusations ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  ruin,  when  he  extricated 
himself,  apparently  by  an  expedient  so  simple,  and  of  such  doubt- 
ful sincerity,  that  his  restoration  to  favour  may  be  more  probably 
ascribed  to  the  King's  habitual  regard  for  him.  "  The  Chancellor," 
says  Melvil,  who  was  no  friend  to  him,  "  being  advertised  of  his 
Majesty's  discontent  and  displeasure,  caused  it  to  come  to  his 
Majesty's  ears  that  he  would  sail  himself,  and  bring  the  Queen 
home  with  him.  He  forgot  not  to  anoint  the  hands  of  some  who 
were  most  familiar  with  his  Majesty  to  interpret  this  his  design 
so  favourably  that  it  made  the  King  forget  all  by-gones  ;  and  by 
little  and  little  he  informed  him  so  well  of  the  said  voyage,  and 
the  great  charges  he  had  bestowed  upon  a  fair  and  swift  sailing 
ship,  that  his  Majesty  was  moved  to  take  the  voyage  himself,  and 
to  sail  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Chancellor,  with  great  secresy, 
and  short  preparation,  making  no  man  privy  thereto  but  such 
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as  the  Chancellor  pleased,  and  such  as  formerly  had  all  been 
upon  his  faction." 

They  sailed  on  the  twenty- second  of  October,  1589,  and 
returned  not  till  the  twentieth  of  May.  Maitland,  who  foresaw 
a  storm  rising  against  him  at  home,  availed  himself  of  this  long 
leisure  to  suggest  to  James,  for  his  own  protection,  several 
novelties  in  the  form  of  the  Scottish  government,,  and  in  the 
usages  of  the  Court ;  meanwhile  his  enemies  in  Scotland  were 
not  idle,  nor  had  he  been  able  to  conceal  from  the  Queen  his 
aversion  to  her  marriage.  Anne,  on  her  arrival,  naturally  enough 
attached  herself  to  the  party  which  sought  his  overthrow ;  and 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  fruitless  endeavours,  by 
alternate  menaces  and  concessions,  to  avert  the  reverse  of  fortune 
which  seemed  to  await  him.  A  faction  was  formed  against  him 
among  the  principal  nobility,  and  the  Privy  Council  charged  him 
with  abusing  the  influence  which  he  had  possessed  over  the  King 
in  the  undue  acquisition  of  important  grants  of  wealth  and  power 
to  himself,  his  family,  and  his  adherents.  James,  still  earnestly 
attached  to  him,  had  barely  composed  this  difference  with  the 
Council,  when  his  great  enemy  Bothwell,  who  had  lately  escaped 
from  a  confinement  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  compass  the 
King's  death  by  witchcraft,  again  appeared  in  arms,  and,  having 
published  a  declaration  of  his  profound  loyalty,  and  that  the 
removal  of  the  Chancellor  was  the  sole  object  of  his  enterprize, 
once  more  sought  the  life  of  that  minister  in  the  King's  palace 
and  presence.  A  curious  detail  of  the  minute  circumstances  of 
this  attack,  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  may  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvil. 

Amidst  this  warfare  on  the  Chancellor,  James  raised  him  to 
the  Peerage:  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1590,  he  received  the 
title  of  Baron  Maitland  of  Thirlestane,  in  Berwickshire.  Armed 
with  this  proof  that  he  yet  enjoyed  no  small  share  of  royal  favour, 
he  seems  now  first  to  have  courted  popularity.  He  resigned  the 
office  of  Secretary,  his  long  occupation  of  which  together  with  the 
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great  post  of  Chancellor  had  excited  much  disgust,  and  soon 
after  prevailed  on  the  King  to  pass  that  important  statute  by 
which  the  discipline  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk  were  finally 
legalized  and  confirmed  in  1592.  These  conciliations  had  scarcely 
been  offered  when  he  gave  a  new  offence  to  the  Queen  by  retain- 
ing the  possession  of  an  estate  which  she  claimed  as  a  member 
of  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  presented  to  her  by  the  King  on 
their  marriage,  though  Maitland  had  possessed  the  lands  in 
question  long  before  that  marriage  had  been  even  meditated. 
She  now  raised  a  new  faction  against  him  in  the  Court,  and  he 
retired,  broken  down  with  vexations  and  disappointments,  as  well 
in  his  private  as  public  affairs,  to  the  country  where  he  remained 
most  of  the  year  1593.  At  length,  willing  to  make  a  final  effort, 
he  resigned  the  estate ;  was  reconciled,  and  graciously  received 
by  her ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  ensure  her  future  good  will, 
unfortunately  lent  his  aid  to  an  intrigue  by  which  she  sought  to 
detach  the  Prince,  her  son,  from  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
in  which,  by  the  single  authority  and  especial  preference  of  the 
King,  the  infant  had  been  placed.  James,  suddenly  apprized  of 
this  scheme,  fell  into  a  transport  of  anger  unusual  to  him.  He 
reprehended  the  Chancellor  with  the  utmost  bitterness ;  charged 
him  with  treachery  and  ingratitude ;  and  left  him  hopeless  of 
pardon.  He  now  retired  never  to  return.  On  arriving  at  his 
seat  at  Lauder,  where  he  had  built  a  magnificent  mansion,  he  was 
seized  by  a  fatal  illness.  James  relented,  and  a  letter  from  him, 
which  the  Chancellor  received  on  his  death  bed,  is  still  extant, 
and  bears  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  tenderness -of  the  monarch's 
diposition.  He  died  on  the  third  of  October,  1595,  seemingly 
of  the  too  common  disease  called  a  broken  heart,  and  was  buried 
at  Haddington,  under  a  magnificent  tomb,  which  displays  an 
epitaph  in  English  verse,  from  the  hand  of  his  royal  master. 

The  Chancellor  Maitland  occasionally  relieved  his  severer 
studies  by  poetical  composition,  some  specimens  of  which  have 
been  preserved.  A  satire  written  by  him,  u  Aganis  Sklanderous 
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Toungis,"  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Pinkerton ;  and  several  of 
his  epigrams  may  be  found  in  "  Delicise  Poetarum  Scotorum." 
He  married  Jane,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  James,  fourth  Lord 
Fleming,  (who  remarried  John  Kennedy,  fifth  Earl  of  Cassilis) 
and  had  issue  by  her  John,  who  succeeded  to  his  dignity,  and 
was  in  1624  created  Viscount  and  Earl  of  Lauderdale;  and 
a  daughter,  Anne,  married  to  Robert  Seaton,  second  Earl  of 
Wintoun. 
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WALTER,  FIRST  LORD  ASTON. 

1  H  E  history  of  an  ambassador,  especially  of  one  distinguished 
by  his  fidelity,  presents  a  theme  peculiarly  unpropitious  to  the 
biographer.  Removed  to  a  foreign  land ;  withdrawn,  in  a  great 
measure,  there  from  the  common  habits  and  accidents  of  society, 
and  moving  ever  in  an  assumed  form ;  we  lose  sight  even  of  the 
private  character  of  the  man,  while  we  seek  in  vain  through 
public  functions  which  are  frequently  scarcely  visible,  for  motives 
which  are  always  shrouded  in  impenetrable  secrecy.  After-ages 
are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  gratified  by  the  developement  of  such 
arcana,  but  of  the  ministry  of  this  nobleman  we  have  at  present 
within  our  reach  only  a  few  scattered  remains.  A  great  treasure 
however  of  his  diplomatic  papers  has  lately  been  discovered  in 
his  family  mansion,  and  a  zealous  and  accomplished  descendant 
from  him  has  promised  to  open  it  to  public  view. 

Walter  Aston,  the  heir  male  of  a  most  ancient  Staffordshire 
house,  of  which  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  singularly  says,  "  I  have 
not  met  with  a  more  noble  family,  measuring  on  the  level  of  flat 
and  unadvantaged  antiquity,"  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Aston,  of  Tixall,  in  that  county,  by  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  in  Warwickshire.  He  was  born  on 
the  ninth  of  July,  1584,  at  Charlecote,  and  baptised  there.  Of 
the  place  and  method  of  his  education  we  are  uninformed,  but 
he  has  left  abundant  proofs  that  it  was  of  the  most  perfect  of 
that  class  usually  termed  polite.  The  completion  of  it  he  pro- 
bably owed  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  to  whom,  on  his  father's  death,  in  1597,  he  was  given  by 
Elizabeth  in  wardship,  and  by  whom  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  was  first  brought  to  London,  and  to  the  Court.  He  was 
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appointed  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of 
James,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1611,  among  the  first  on 
whom  that  title  was  conferred. 

The  families  of  Aston  and  Villiers  were  neighbours  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  his  intimacy  with 
Buckingham,  who  appeared  at  court  soon  after  him,  might  have 
arisen  originally  from  that  circumstance.  Certain,  however,  it  is 
that  he  was  distinguished  by  that  prodigious  favourite  immedi- 
ately on  his  sudden  accession  to  power,  and  an  attachment  was 
formed  between  them  which  lasted  uninterruptedly,  and  indeed 
gradually  increased,  till  the  Duke's  death ;  for  Buckingham,  to  a 
warmth  of  heart  which  frequently  led  him  to  favour  for  a  time 
unworthy  objects,  joined  that  just  decision  of  judgment,  as  well 
as  of  affection,  which  can  alone  form  the  basis  of  solid  friend- 
ship ;  and  Aston,  at  once  affectionate  and  candid,  polite  and 
firm,  wise  and  modest,  presented  to  him  a  character  of  all  others 
formed  to  gain  his  fullest  regard.  At  Buckingham's  instance  he 
was  sent  in  1619,  to  manage  the  treaty,  so  distinguished  in  our 
history,  for  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
and  remained  there  for  several  years.  Of  circumstances  relating 
personally  to  himself  during  that  tedious  embassy,  nothing  has 
been  hitherto  known  but  that  he  wasted  on  it  a  very  considerable 
part  of  his  great  estate;  and  of  his  public  conduct  in  it  little 
more  has  transpired.  From  a  few  letters  however  in  the  Cabala, 
and  from  some  others  in  the  Harleian  collection,  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  several  valuable  notices  of  each,  the  most  material 
of  which  I  shall  give  here  in  their  original  form.  They  furnish, 
too,  some  curious  hints  of  the  imbecility  and  vacillation  of  James, 
and  his  counsels.  It  appears  from  the  first  letter  which  occurs, 
written  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  that  he  had  been 
suffered  to  set  out  on  his  expedition  at  his  own  sole  expence,  and 
that  no  specific  provision  had  been  made  for  his  reimbursement. 
It  is  addressed,  as  indeed  are  all  the  rest,  to  the  Duke,  then 
Marquis,  of  Buckingham. 
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"  My  most  honnord  Lord, 

I  have  sent  unto  Mr.  Secrie  the  bills  of  my  journey  into 
Spayne,  according-  to  the  ordinary  cours,  to  have  them  allowed 
by  the  principall  Secrie,  and  I  know  they  will  pass  much  the  sooner 
thorrow  his  hands  if  your  Lop  will  pleass  to  express  unto  him  the 
least  of  yor  care  of  me.  I  press  not  this  wth  intention  presently 
to  clammor  for  the  monney,  but  to  keepe  the  pace  of  presidents 
of  the  same  kinde;  and,  though  I  receive  nothing  as  yett,  I 
shalbe  yet  glad  to  have  it  become  a  debt  unto  me  as  soon  as 
others.  My  preparations  before  I  sate  out  on  my  journey,  my 
provisions,  and  charge  here,  will  rais  my  first  yeer's  expences  to 
above  7  thowsand  pownde,  wch  beeinge  too  great  for  me,  wthout 
some  helpe,  to  beare,  I  do  humbly  desire  to  know,  by  a  favoura- 
ble advertisement  from  yor  Lop  when  I  may  beginn  to  call  for 
part  of  such  sommes  as  will  become  dew  unto  me ;  for  I  shall 
rather  ruin  my  owne  fortune  then  doe  anythinge  heare  too  meane 
for  that  honnowre  his  Matie  hath  conferd  upon  me,  and  theare 
cowld  nothinge  fall  more  heavy  upon  me  then  to  be  forst  to  make 
a  sute  of  burden  to  his  Mtie.  I  shall  humbly  therfore  desire  to 
understand  fully  yor  Lop'8  pleasure  concerninge  my  present 
request,  for  I  desire  nothinge  but  what  may  be  wth  his  Matie'' 
content,  and  by  yor  Lp'8  direction. 

I  have  found  that  the  testimonies  of  his  Matie's  good  opinion  of 
me,  wth  yor  perticuler  respect  and  favowre,  wch  they  have  taken 
notice  of  heare,  hath  layde  me  a  good  fondation,  and  made  me 
acceptable  at  first ;  and  the  continewance  of  his  Matie's  goodness, 
wth  yor  Lop>s  care  of  me,  will  dayly  give  increase  to  my  powre  and 
creditt.  both  with  this  Kinge  and  his  ministers:  I  doe  therfore 
most  humbly  intreat  yor  Lop  to  preserve  unto  me  still  the  same 
respect  and  countenance,  and  I  dowte  not  but  that  his  Matie 
will  find  that  I  shall  imploy  usefully  the  strength  he  hath  given 
me  to  the  advancement  of  his  service.  Whatsoever  I  have 
thowte  worthy  advertisment  I  have  writt  to  my  Lo.  Digbie. 
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I  will  therfore  forbeare  pressinge  further  upon  y.or  Lop's  patience, 

and  rest 

Yr  Lopp'8  most  bound  servant, 

Madrid,  WA.  AsTON." 

the  7  of  May,  1620,  stil  Ang. 

About  this  period  Sir  John  Digby,  lately  created  a  Baron,  and 
soon  after  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  sent  to  join  Aston  at  Madrid.  The 
business  of  the  treaty  was  entrusted  in  common  to  their  wisdom, 
and  the  management  of  correspondence  with  James  and  his 
ministers  committed  separately  to  Aston.  They  were  both  earnest 
friends  to  the  match,  and  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  embassy 
received  the  highest  approbation  and  praise  from  the  King,  the 
Prince,  and  the  favourite ;  when,  on  Charleys  wild  expedition  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  Buckingham's  quarrel  with  Olivares,  and 
consequent  resolution  to  revenge  himself  by  preventing  the  pro- 
jected marriage,  they  found  all  their  measures  suddenly  broken 
by  a  new  scheme  of  policy,  if  it  deserved  that  name,  at  home,  the 
reasons  for  which  were  studiously  concealed  from  them.  In  this 
dilemma,  Aston,  on  the  first  of  November,  1623,  addressed  to  the 
Duke  a  long  letter,  doubtless  one  of  many  to  the  same  effect, 
which  concludes  with  these  honest,  friendly,  and  spirited,  re- 
monstrances. 

"  I  have  hytherto  understood  y*  his  Matie  and  his  Highnes 

have  really  affected  this  match,  and  have  labowred  faythefully  to 
second  ther  desyres  wth  my  uttermost  indevours.  Ther  is  none, 
I  am  sure,  a  better  wittness  then  myself  of  the  affection  wch  yor 
Grace  hath  born  unto  itt,  wch  I  have  seen  remayne  constant 
through  many  trialls ;  and  therefore,  untill  I  understand  ye  con- 
trary from  yr  self,  I  must  beleeve  y1  yor  desyres  are  the  same  wch 
I  have  seene  them.  I  must  ever  speak  my  hart  freely  unto  yor 
Grace ;  and  I  confess  y*  upon  ye  letter  wch  I  receaved  from  his 
Highnes,  and  upon  ye  sight  of  his  Matie'8  unto  my  Lo.  of  Bristol, 
I  have  been  jealous  that  his  Matie'8  hart,  and  his  Highnes',  are  not 
that  to  ye  match  wch  they  have  beene :  but  these  are  but  dystrusts 
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of  my  owne,  and  not  foundation  sufficient  to  slaken  or  coole 
those  diligences  wch  I  dayly  performe,  in  conforrnitie  to  his  Matie'8 
and  his  Highnes'  comands,  and  to  what  remayns  aparant  of  ther 
desires.  I  shall  therfore  humbly  desire  yor  Lop  to  open  my  eys, 
and  if  I  am  out  of  the  way  to  sett  me  straight,  for  I  have  noe 
affection  of  my  owne  but  what  agrees  wth  my  master's,  and  will 
ever  submitt  wth  all  humillitie  myself  and  my  judgement  unto  his 
Matie's  wisedome,  and  faythfully  labowr  to  serve  him,  according 
to  what  I  shall  understand  to  be  his  will  and  pleasure ;  but  untill 
I  know,  by  yor  Grace's  favor,  by  what  com  pas  to  guide  my  cource, 
I  can  only  followe  his  Matie's  revealed  will ;  and  will  once  take 
the  boldnes  to  represent  unto  yor  Grace,  in  discharge  of  part  of 
what  I  owe  you,  these  consederations  wch  my  desyre  to  serve  you 
forceth  from  rne. 

I  do  looke  upon  yor  Grace  as  a  person  infinitely  provoked  to  be 
an  enymy  to  this  match,  and  I  beleeve  y*  you  have  had  repre- 
sented unto  you  many  reasons,  shewing  how  much  itt  concerns 
you  to  seeke  to  breake  itt  wth  all  the  force  you  have ;  but  I  can 
neyther  beleeve  y*  ye  errowre  of  one  man  can  make  you  an  enimy 
to  that  wch  brings  along  wth  itt  so  much  hapines  and  content  unto 
his  Matie  and  his  Highnes,  nor  y*  yor  Grace's  jugem*  can  be  ledd 
by  thos  arguments  yt  under  ye  couler  of  safety  would  bring  you 
into  a  dangerous  laberinth.  Yor  Grace  hath  given  a  noblS  testi- 
monye  how  little  you  have  valewed  yor  owne  safety  in  respect  of 
his  Matle's  service,  and  therefore  I  assure  myself  you  would  con- 
teme  all  consederations  concerning  yourselfe  y*  might  hinder  yor 
advancement  of  his  Malie'8  ends.  In  the  proceeding  to  this  match 
ther  is  the  same  conveniencys  to  his  Matie  y*  ever  hath  beene ; 
ther  is  ye  same  Lady;  ye  same  portion  ;  ye  same  frendship  desired ; 
they  professing  here  an  exact  complying  wth  what  is  capitulated, 
and  a  resolution  to  give  his  Matie  satisfaction  in  whatsoever  is  in 
their  powre.  From  your  Grace  none  can  take  away  ye  honor  of 
having  beene  ye  principall  meanes  by  wch  this  great  busines  hath 
been  brought  to  a  conclusion;  and,  whatsoever  others  maye 
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suggest  against  yor  Grace,  ye  Infanta,  trewly  informed,  cannot  but 
understand  you  ye  person  to  whom  she  owes  most  in  this  busines. 
Yor  Grace  and  ye  Conde  of  Olivares  have  falne  upon  diferent 
waves,  that  wch  concerns  ye  honor  of  ye  King  or  master  being 
diferent  to  that  wch  he  understood  concerned  most  his  master. 
Yor  ends  were  both  one  for  ye  efecting  of  ye  match,  and  wth  ye 
conclusion  of  itt  he  cannot  but  better  understand  you.  Would 
yor  Grace  would  conTitt  itt  to  my  charg  to  informe  ye  Infanta 
what  you  have  merited,  and  to  acomodate  all  other  mistakes  here 
concerning  yor  proceeding.  If  yor  Grace  could  reconcyle  yor 
hart,  I  would  not  dowte  but  wth  ye  conclusion  of  ye  match  to 
compose  all  things  to  yor  good  satisfaction,  and  bring  them  to  a 
trewer  understanding  of  you,  and  of  ther  obligations  unto  you. 
Into  what  a  sea  of  confutions  the  breaking  of  this  alliance  would 
ingage  his  Matie  I  will  leave  to  yor  Grace's  wisdome  to  consider 
of,  it  being  too  large  a  discource  for  a  letter. 

Considering  myself,  yor  Grace  knowes  my  wants,  and  I  dowt 
not  that  yor  care  is  what  I  could  wish.  I  should  be  glad,  when 
yow  have  done  wth  Peter  Wych,  to  see  him  dyspached  away  wth 
some  supplies  to  me,  wcb  I  shalbe  in  extreame  want  of  by  Christ- 
mass  ;  my  debtes,  beside,  in  England  being  clamorous  upon  me 
for  some  satisfaction.  I  leave  all  to  yr  Grace's  care  and  favor, 
ever  resting 

Yor  Grace's  humblest  and  most  bounden  servant, 

WA.  ASTON. 

Post  Scripta.  The  Condessa  of  Olivares  bids  me  tell  yow  that 
she  kisses  yor  Grace's  hands,  and  doth  every  day  recommend  yow 
perticularly  by  name  in  her  prayers  to  God." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  some  writers  have  ascribed  Buck- 
ingham's quarrel  with  Olivares  to  the  detection  of  an  intrigue 
with  that  minister's  lady;  and  that  others,  particularly  Lord 
Clarendon,  have  treated  the  report  with  contempt.  The  post- 
script to  this  letter  may  furnish  matter  of  speculation  to  those 
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who  love  to  analyse  such  nice  points  of  historical  disquisition. 
But,  to  return  to  our  subject,  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same 
month  Aston  again  pressed  the  Duke,  by  a  letter  in  which  we 
find  the  following  passage — 

"  Itt  hath  beene  here  of  late  spread  abroad  yl  yor  Grace  hath 
doun  many  ill  offices  against  y6  proceeding  to  ye  match,  but  I  have 
cried  itt  as  much  downe  as  I  could,  assuring  these  ministers  y*  itt 
is  a  malitious  report,  and  have  desired  them  to  be  confident  y*  yor 
Grace,  who  hath  so  often  made  professions  to  y*  Princess,  assuring 
her  y*  yow  will  ever  be,  as  yow  have  been,  a  faythefull  servant 
unto  ye  busines  of  ye  match,  and  will  constantlye  labowre  to 
remove  whatsoever  dyfficulties  may  opose  themselves,  though 
others  may  suggest  unto  her  Highnes  ye  contrary,  and  y*  hath 
made  so  large  professions  as  yow  did  unto  y6  King  here  at  yor 
parting,  will  never  doe  any  thing  so  contrary  to  ye  King  er  master's 
service,  and  yor  owne  honor,  as  to  seeke  to  breake  y*  amitie 
betwixt  thes  Crownes ;  and  have  therefore,  intreated  them  not  to 
give  credit  to  rumors  y*  ar  raised  rather  out  of  malice  then  upon 
any  just  ground." 

Buckingham  became  at  length  angry,  rather  perhaps  at  the 
justness  than  at  the  freedom  of  these  repeated  observations,  but 
his  friendship  for  Aston  remained  intire.  At  the  same  time,  the 
King  too,  and  the  Prince,  in  that  anxiety  to  break  off  the  match 
with  which  they  had  been  inspired  by  Buckingham,  intimated  to 
Sir  Walter  their  displeasure  at  his  having  concurred  with  Bristol 
in  fixing  a  day  for  the  espousals,  without  previously  binding  the 
King  of  Spain  to  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  to  which  they 
well  knew  that  Prince  would  never  consent.  On  the  fifth  of 
December  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  to  intercede  for  him,  and  on  the 
same  day  addressed  to  the  King  the  following  letter,  the  confused 
style  of  which,  so  different  from  his  usual  method  of  expression, 
clearly  indicates  the  perturbation  of  his  mind  at  the  moment. 
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,tie 


"  May  itt  please  yor  Ma 

Upon  ye  understanding  from  my  Lo.  Duke  of 
Buckingham  of  yor  Matie'8  displeasure  towards  me,  (wch  is  ye 
greatest  affliction  y*  ever  I  receaved)  for  having  conformed  my 
self  to  the  opinion  of  my  Lo.  of  Bristol  touching  ye  Disposorios, 
wth  all  humilitie  acknowleging  my  error;  and  then  not  presuming 
to  wright  unto  yor  Matie  myselfe,  I  humbly  intreated  his  Highnes 
and  my  Lo.  Duke  to  become  sutors  unto  yor  Matie  for  yor  pardon, 
wch  I  doe  ye  better  hope  I  have  obtained,  not  dowting  but  they 
have  beene  pleased  to  have  been  my  mediators  unto  yor  Matie. 
And  this  beeing  the  first  reprehension  y*  ever  I  receaved,  I  doe 
alsoe  not  dowbt  but  it  will  extenuate  my  faulte  when  yor  Matie 
shall  please  to  consider  y*  what  I  then  did  was  grownded  upon  ye 
conceaving  y*  by  y*  meanes  yor  Matie  should  have  had  yor  desyres, 
both  in  ye  match,  and  in  ye  busines  of  ye  Palatinate,  howsoever  in 
that  tyme  not  precisely  agreeing  wth  yor  Matie'8  directions ;  and 
y*  by  oposing  my  self  unto  ye  way  wch  his  Lop  intended  to  hold, 
I  showld  so  much  have  distracted  yor  Matie'f  affaires  by  a  single 
action  of  my  owne,  wch  I  understood  not  how  I  could  justifie, 
having  receaved  no  warrant  for  itt.  And  I  presume  itt  is  yor 
Matie'8  pleasure  that  I  should  be  ever  tender  to  doe  anything  yfc 
might  give  distasts  in  businesses  of  soe  great  importance,  without 
a  cleare  and  perfect  direction.  I  will  not  trouble  yor  Matie  further, 
but,  with  my  dayly  prayers  for  yor  Matie'"  long  life,  health,  and 
hapie  raigne,  doe  rest, 

Yor  Matie's  most  humble  subject  and  servant, 

W.  ASTON." 

Buckingham  answered  him  by  a  letter  in  which  haughtiness 
and  anger  are  so  amiably  chastened  by  kindness  that  it  is  matter 
of  regret  that  its  length  should  exceed  the  limits  of  this  publica- 
tion. "  In  your  letter  of  the  fifth  of  December,"  begins  the  Duke, 
"  you  desire  me  to  give  you  my  opinion.  My  ancient  acquain- 
tance, long  custom  of  loving  you,  with  constancy  of  friendship, 
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invites  ine  to  do  you  this  office  of  good  will,  and  to  serve  you 
according  to  your  request."  He  proceeds  to  remind  Aston  that 
the  Prince,  when  at  Madrid,  had  distinctly  apprised  him  that  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate  must  be  a  condition  for  the  match ; 
had  since  written  to  him  to  the  same  effect ;  arid  was  therefore 
astonished  to  find  that  he  had  consented  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
espousals  without  previous  security  for  the  performance;  (all 
which,  by  the  way,  is  contrary  to  the  usual  report  of  history) ; 
that  it  had  been  therefore  in  contemplation  to  recal  both  Bristol 
and  himself;  "  but,"  says  the  Duke,  "  I  have  with  much  difficulty 
prevented  this ;  so  that  it  will  be  now  in  your  power,  by  your 
carriage,  to  come  off  without  reproof."  He  concludes — "  If  you 
think,  at  first  sight,  I  press  a  little  hard  upon  this  point,  you  may 
be  pleased  to  interpret  it  to  be  a  faithful  way  of  satisfying  your 
request,  and  an  expression  of  my  affection  to  have  you  do  all 
things  suitable  to  your  wisdom,  virtue,  and  honor,  and  according 

to  the  wishes  of  your  s, 

G.  BUCKINGHAM." 

Aston,  in  his  answer  to  this  letter,  on  the  twenty-second  of  the 
same  month,  says, cc  I  have  in  all  things  with  so  much  affection 
desired  to  serve  yor  Grace  every  way  to  yor  satisfaction,  that  it 
hath  infinitely  afflicted  me  that  I  should  have  done  anything 
whereby  I  might  lessen  yor  favourable  opinion  towards  me,  but  I 
hope  yor  Grace  hath  by  this  time  set  me  straight  both  wth  his  Matie 
and  his  Highnes,  and  restored  me  to  the  place  in  yor  affection  which 
I  formerly  had."  And  this  indeed  the  Duke  had  fully  accom- 
plished ;  but  these  rebukes  left  a  deep  impression  on  Sir  Walter's 
mind,  for,  in  the  last  letter  which  I  find  from  him,  dated  exactly 
one  month  after  the  preceding,  are  these  melancholy  expressions. 
"  I  am  now  here  in  a  dangerous  time,  in  the  greatest  businesses 
that  have  byn  treated  of  many  years,  and  the  bitterest  stormes 
threatning  betwyxt  these  crownes  that  have  byn  these  many 
ages.  I  have  therefore  no  hope  to  save  myself,  without  I  be 
guided  by  his  Highnes'  and  yor  Grace's  trusts  and  care  of  me." 
He  remained,  however,  with  the  highest  credit,  at  Madrid,  the 
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sole  minister,  (for  his  colleague  had  quitted  his  station  in  disgust, 
amidst  the  differences  which  have  just  now  been  related)  till  1625, 
when  he  returned,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  first,  by  whom, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  1627,  he  was  created  Baron 
Aston,  of  Forfar,  in  Scotland.  In  1635  he  was  again  sent  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  continued  in  that 
character  till  1638:  of  this  last  mission,  which  indeed  involved 
only  ordinary  matters  between  the  two  kingdoms,  no  particulars 
have  occurred  to  me.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  served  his  country 
with  more  fidelity  to  his  King,  or  equal  disadvantage  to  himself. 
"  He  was  seised,"  says  a  memorandum  preserved  in  the  family,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  his  grandson,  Walter,  third  Lord  Aston,  "  at 
the  time  of  his  going  into  Spaine,  of  divers  manors  and  lordships, 
lying  in  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Warwick,  Derby,  and  Leicestre, 
to  the  no  lesse  value  than  of  10,000/.  pr.  an.,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  he  lost  and  dispended  in  that  service." 

The  gratitude  of  Drayton's  muse  has  consecrated  the  memory 
of  Lord  Aston  as  a  lover  and  encourager  of  English  poesy,  and  as 
a  most  beneficent  friend.  He  had  scarcely  overstepped  childhood 
when  he  became  a  patron,  for  in  1598  the  poet  dedicates  to  him 
one  of  the  "  Heroical  Epistles."  In  the  preface  to  the  Polyolbion, 
1612,  we  find  this  passage — "  Whatever  is  herein  that  tastes  of  a 
free  spirit,  I  thankfully  confess  it  to  proceed  from  the  continual 
bounty  of  my  truly  noble  friend,  Sir  Walter  Aston ;  which  hath 
given  me  the  best  of  those  hours  whose  leisure  hath  effected  this 
which  I  now  publish."  Drayton's  works  indeed  abound  with  testi- 
monies of  esteem  and  affection  for  him,  far  too  numerous  to  be  here 
inserted ;  but  I  cannot  suppress  one  sonnet,  full  of  manliness  of 
sentiment,  and  elegance  of  expression,  addressed  "  to  the  worthy, 
and  his  most  honored  friend,  Ma.  Walter  Aston." 

<e  I  will  not  strive  m'  invention  to  inforce 
With  needless  words,  your  eyes  to  entertaine  -} 
T*  observe  the  formall  ordinary  course 
That  every  one  so  vulgarly  doth  faine  : 
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Our  interchanged  and  deliberate  choice 
Is  with  more  firme  and  true  election  sorted 
Than  stands  in  censure  of  the  common  voyce, 
That  with  light  humor  fondly  is  transported. 
Nor  take  I  patterne  of  another's  praise, 
But  what  my  pen  can  constantly  avowe  5 
Nor  walke  more  publique,  nor  obscurer,  waies 
Than  virtue  bids,  and  judgement  will  allowe. 
So  shall  my  love  and  best  endeavours  serve  you, 
And  still  shall  studie  still  so  to  deserve  you." 

Lord  Aston  married  Gertrude,  only  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sadleir,  of  Standon,  in  Herts,  and  grand-daughter  of 
that  eminent  statesman,  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  and  had  by  her  five 
sons,  and  as  many  daughters.  Of  these,  Walter,  Thomas,  and 
John,  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  sons,  died  in  infancy;  another 
Walter,  second  son,  but  at  length  heir,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates ;  and  Herbert,  the  third*  was  seated  at  Colton,  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  daughters  were  Frances,  married  to  Sir  William 
Persall,  of  Canwell,  near  Lichfield ;  Gertrude,  to  Henry  Thimelby, 
of  Irnham,  in  Lincolnshire ;  Constantia,  to  Walter  Fowler,  of 
St.  Thomas'  Priory,  near  Stafford;  Honora,  and  another,  who 
died  infants.  Lord  Aston  departed  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  or 
the  beginning  of  August,  1639,  for  he  was  buried  on  the  thirteenth 
of  the  last  named  month,  in  St.  Mary's  church,  in  the  town  of 
Stafford. 
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FRANCIS    RUSSELL, 

FOURTH  EARL  OF  BEDFORD. 

r  RAN cis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  eminent  family,  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  two  elder,  Edward 
and  John,  left  no  male  issue :  the  third,  Francis,  had  an  only  son, 
Edward,  the  successor  to  his  grandfather's  honours  and  estates, 
who  died  also  childless.  William,  the  fourth  son,  who  highly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  and 
was  created  by  King  James  the  first,  Baron  Russell  of  Thornhaugh, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Long,  of  Shengay 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  had  by  her  an  only  son, 
Francis,  who,  on  the  third  of  May,  1627,  succeeded  his  first 
cousin,  Earl  Edward,  and  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Of  the  date  of  this  nobleman's  birth,  the  form  of  his  education^ 
and  the  conduct  of  his  private  life,  we  have  no  intelligence.  He 
had  arrived  at  a  mature  age  when  he  inherited  the  dignities  and 
vast  possessions  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  first  step  which  he  made 
in  the  sight  of  his  country  displayed  a  character  equally  saga- 
cious, enterprising,  active,  and  resolute.  It  was  in  the  project 
for  draining  those  fens  called  the  Great  Level,  and  afterwards,  in 
honour  of  him,  the  Bedford  Level,  which  extend  into  the  counties 
of  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln. 
Of  that  stupendous  work  he  was  the  principal  undertaker,  and  on 
the  first  of  September,  1630,  articles  were  signed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  it,  and  ninety-five  thousand  acres  of  the  inundated  land 
were  allotted  to  him,  and  to  the  few  whom  his  example  had 
encouraged  to  take  inferior  shares  in  the  enterprise,  as  the  uncer- 
tain reward  for  their  labours.  In  the  autumn  of  1637  the  Earl 
had  expended  on  it  the  immense  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
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pounds,  and  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  in  that  year,  it  was 
adjudged  at  a  session  of  sewers,  held  at  Peterborough,  that  the 
work  was  defective,  and  the  grant  of  land  was  reduced  to  forty 
thousand  acres.  He  persisted,  however,  with  unabated  spirit  till 
the  horrors  which  disfigured  the  latter  years  of  Charles's  reign 
had  put  to  flight  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  the  undertaking  was 
resumed  in  1649,  by  his  son  and  successor,  to  whom,  and  those 
concerned  with  him,  the  ninety-five  thousand  acres  were  regranted 
in  1653,  and  on  the  second  of  March  it  was  decreed  at  another 
session,  held  at  Ely,  that  it  had  been  at  length  completely  accom- 
plished. All  the  circumstances  of  this  great  enterprise,  so  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  agriculture  and  mechanics  in  England,  as 
well  as  to  the  fortunes  of  this  family,  may  be  found  in  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  "  History  of  embanking  and  draining." 

In  the  great  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  such 
a  man  as  the  Earl  of  Bedford  could  not  have  remained  an  inac- 
tive spectator.  His  interests,  as  well  as  his  honour,  seemed  to 
require  that  he  should  take  an  active  part  in  it,  and  his  capacious 
and  fervid  mind,  suddenly  detached  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
mighty  object  in  private  oeconomy,  pined  for  employment.  He 
engaged  with  warmth,  not  to  say  violence,  with  the  popular  party, 
and  presently  became  the  leader  of  it  in  the  House  of  Peers.  "  He 
was  there,"  says  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  "  the  great  contriver  and 
principal  agent  of  those  who  were  for  asserting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  but  a  wise  man,  and  of  too  great  and  plentiful  a  fortune 
to  wish  a  subversion  of  the  government ;  and  it  quickly  appeared 
that  he  only  intended  to  make  himself  and  his  friends  great  at 
court,  not  at  all  to  lessen  the  court  itself."  In  the  furtherance  of 
this  view,  he  carried  himself  towards  the  King  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  and  with  all  professions  of  loyalty  and  zeal  for 
his  service ;  and  contrived  to  live  in  a  decent  and  grave  familiarity 
with  the  ministers,  while  in  Parliament  he  decried  their  measures 
and  their  motives  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  So  too,  with  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  matters,  while  he  openly  espoused  the  puritan 
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faction,  the  great  leader  of  which,  Pym,  was  his  most  intimate 
and  confidential  associate,  as  well  in  private  as  public  life,  he  was 
a  friend,  or  at  least  not  an  enemy  to  the  legal  establishment. 
"  The  Earl  of  Bedford,"  says  Lord  Clarendon  in  another  place, 
"  had  no  desire  that  there  should  be  any  alteration  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  and  had  always  lived  toward  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury  himself  with  all  respect  and  reverence,  and  frequently 
visited  and  dined  with  him ;  subscribed  liberally  to  the  repair  of 
St.  Paul's  church,  and  seconded  all  pious  undertakings ;  though, 
it  is  true,  he  did  not  discountenance  notoriously  those  of  the 
clergy  who  were  unconformable."  This  nobleman,  in  fine,  who 
had  the  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  when  patriotism  was  less 
frequently  professed  than  practised,  may  perhaps  be  properly 
esteemed  the  main  inventor  of  a  method  of  opposition  too  fami- 
liar to  us  of  later  days,  but  which  then  charmed  some  by  its 
novelty,  and  others  by  its  apparent  impartiality,  while  it  gained 
some  credit  with  all  parties,  because  there  had  not  yet  been  time 
to  detect  its  selfishness  and  insincerity. 

Charles,  who  possessed  more  penetration  than  any  of  his 
ministers,  for  StrafFord  had  been  lately  dragged  from  his  councils, 
easily  discerned  the  Earl's  motives,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
them.  He  secretly  determined  to  form  a  new  administration, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  discontented 
party,  and  to  place  the  Earl  of  Bedford  at  their  head.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Earl  conducted  with  the  most  active  assiduity  the 
affairs  of  his  faction,  in  which  he  possessed  more  authority,  and 
was  trusted  with  more  confidence  than  any  other  of  its  leaders. 
He  had  the  chief  management  of  the  treaty  with  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  at  Ripon,  in  1640,  on  which  the  Parliament  had 
built  so  much,  and  which  in  fact  produced  such  important  results ; 
and,  on  his  return  to  London,  was  the  foremost,  both  in  public 
and  private,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Earl  of  StrafFord.  Archbi- 
shop Laud,  in  his  "  History  of  his  own  Troubles  and  Trial,"  says, 
"  This  Lord  was  one  of  the  main  plotters  of  Strafford's  death ; 
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and  I  know  where  he,  with  other  Lords,  before  the  Parliament  sat 
down,  determined  to  have  his  blood."  This  passage  has  been 
charged  with  ignorance,  or  wilful  misrepresentation,  because  it 
has  been  since  discovered  that  the  Earl  of  Bedford  had  about  that 
time  found  occasion,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  to  engage  for 
Strafford's  security ;  but  of  this  Laud,  who,  when  he  made  the 
statement,  was  a  close  prisoner,  was  probably  wholly  unconscious ; 
or  if,  indeed,  he  had  been  informed  of  it,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
knowledge  of  that  fact  to  affect  the  correctness  or  veracity  of  his 
report  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  former  disposition.  The  motives 
which  induced  the  Earl  to  alter  that  disposition,  and  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  royal  interest,  are,  with  an  admirable  clearness  and 
conciseness,  thus  explained  by  Lord  Clarendon;  and  the  detail 
furnishes  matter  of  high  curiosity  for  the  history  of  a  mode  of 
party  intrigue  which  was  then  in  its  infancy. 

"  The  Earl  of  Bedford  secretly  undertook  to  his  Majesty  that 
the  Earl  of  Strafford's  life  should  be  preserved,  and  to  procure  his 
revenue  to  be  settled  as  amply  as  any  of  his  progenitors,  the  which 
he  intended  so  really  that,  to  my  knowledge,  he  had  it  in  design 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  act  for  the  setting  up  the  excise  in 
England,  as  the  only  means  to  advance  the  King's  profit.  This 
Lord  was  the  greatest  person  of  interest  in  all  the  popular  party, 
being  of  the  best  estate  and  best  understanding  of  the  whole 
number,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  govern  the  rest.  He  was, 
besides  of  great  civility,  and  much  more  good  nature  than  any  of 
the  other.  And  therefore  the  King,  resolving  to  do  his  business 
with  that  party  by  him,  resolved  to  make  him  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  England  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was 
as  willing  to  lay  down  the  office  as  any  body  was  to  take  it  up ; 
and,  to  gratify  him  the  more,  at  his  desire,  intended  to  make  Mr. 
Pym  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  he  had  done  Mr.  St.  John 
his  Solicitor  General,  all  which  hath  been  touched  before  ;  as  also 
Mr.  Hollis  was  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  the  Lord  Say  Master 
of  the  Wards ;  and  the  Lord  Kimbolton  to  be  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
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after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  then  held  that  place.  Others 
were  to  be  placed  about  the  Prince,  and  to  have  offices  when  they 
fell." 

This  design,  from  the  fruition  of  which  at  that  particular  point 
of  time  the  happiest  effects  might  have  been  expected,  was 
suddenly  frustrated  by  the  EaiTs  death.  In  the  midst  of  his 
negotiations  with  Charles,  he  was  attacked,  on  the  first  or  second 
of  May,  1641,  by  a  virulent  small  pox,  which  terminated  his  life 
on  the  ninth  of  that  month,  the  very  day  on  which  the  King,  by 
commission,  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford.  "  God," 
says  Laud,  with  his  usual  vehemence,  "  would  not  let  him  live  to 
take  joy  therein,  but  cut  him  off  in  the  morning,  whereas  the  bill 
for  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  death  was  riot  signed  till  night."  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  becoming  coolness  and  impartiality,  tells  us  that 
"  he  fell  sick  within  a  week  after  the  bill  of  attainder  was  sent  up 
to  the  Lords'  house,  and  died  shortly  after,  much  afflicted  with 
the  passion  and  fury  which  he  perceived  his  party  inclined  to, 
insomuch  as  he  declared  to  some  of  near  trust  to  him,  that  he 
feared  the  rage  and  madness  of  this  Parliament  would  bring  more 
prejudice  and  mischief  to  the  kingdom  than  it  had  ever  sustained 
by  the  long  intermission  of  Parliaments.  He  was  a  wise  man, 
and  would  have  proposed  and  advised  moderate  courses;  but 
was  not  incapable,  for  want  of  resolution,  of  being  carried  into 
violent  ones,  if  his  advice  were  not  submitted  to ;  and  therefore 
many,  who  knew  him  well,  thought  his  death  not  unseasonable, 
as  well  to  his  fame  as  his  fortune,  and  that  it  rescued  him  as  well 
from  some  possible  guilt  as  from  some  visible  misfortunes,  which 
men  of  all  conditions  have  since  undergone." 

This  nobleman  married  Catherine,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Giles 
Brydges,  third  Lord  Chandos,  and  by  her,  who  survived  him  till 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1653-4,  had  issue  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  William,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  was,  in  his  old 
age,  in  1694,  advanced  to  the  Dukedom,  and  from  him  the  present 
Duke  is  lineally  descended :  Francis,  the  second,  married,  but 
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died  childless  in  his  father's  life  time :  John,,  the  third  son,  who 
was  bred  to  military  service,  died  unmarried  in  1681 :  and 
Edward,  the  youngest,  left  five  sons,  of  whom  the  second,  Edward, 
was,  for  his  distinguished  naval  services,  created  Earl  of  Orford, 
&c.  in  1697.  The  daughters  of  Earl  Francis  were  Catherine, 
married  to  Robert  Greville,  Lord  Brooke :  Anne,  to  George  Digby, 
Earl  of  Bristol :  Margaret,  first,  to  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle ; 
secondly,  to  Edward  Montague,  Earl  of  Manchester,  and,  thirdly, 
to  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland.  Diana,  the 
youngest  daughter,  became  wife  to  Francis,  Lord  Newport, 
ancestor  to  the  extinct  Earls  of  Bradford. 
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ROBERT  DORMER, 

FIRST  EARL  OF  CAERNARVON. 

1  HIS  nobleman,  of  whose  character  and  story  we  know  but 
enough  to  excite  our  regret  that  more  has  not  been  transmitted 
to  us,  and  whose  few  faults  seem  to  have  been  recollected  merely 
because  they  served  as  foils  to  his  virtues,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  William  Dormer,  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Molyneux,  of  Sefton,  in  Lancashire,  Baronet.  Sir  Robert  Dormer, 
father  of  that  William,  and  descended  of  a  family  of  respectable 
antiquity  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  had  been  knighted  by 
Elizabeth,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  by  James,  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  1615,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month  was  raised  to 
the  Peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dormer  of  Werige,  in  that  county. 
William,  who  was  his  heir  apparent,  died  some  little  time  before 
him,  and  so  the  subject  of  this  memoir  succeeded  in  his  youth  to 
that  Barony  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1616.  On  the 
second  of  August,  1629,  he  was  advanced  by  Charles  the  first  to 
the  dignities  of  Viscount  Ascot,  and  Earl  of  Caernarvon. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  he  had  his  education  finally  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  since  Wood,  who  designates  him  "  Mercurio 
magnus,  sed  Marti  major,"  informs  us  that  he  took  there  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  the  civil  law  on  the  first  of  November,  1 642. 
He  had  then  not  long  returned  from  foreign  travel,  which,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  his  curiosity  had  extended  beyond  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  It  has  been  said  that  he  brought  home  with  him 
to  a  country,  then  of  morals  and  manners  comparatively  pure, 
some  disposition  to  excesses  in  our  time  almost  invariably  to  be 
expected  in  the  conduct  of  young  men  of  his  rank,  and  of  great 
possessions ;  but  David  Lloyd,  the  biographer,  on  whose  authority 
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this  report  seems  wholly  to  rest,  particularizes  no  charge  except 
of  an  inclination  to  gaming,  and  adds  that  he  "  hated  drunken- 
ness perfectly."  It  is  said  too  that  he  was  attached  to  field  sports, 
even  to  extravagance,  and  that  King  James  therefore  placed  him 
in  the  office  of  chief  Avenor  to  the  Crown,  which  was  settled  on 
him  and  his  heirs  by  letters  patent,  and  was  the  only  civil  ap- 
pointment ever  held  by  him. 

Thus  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  and  we  hear  nothing 
further  of  him  till  the  contest  between  Charles  the  first  and  his 
Parliament  assumed  a  truly  formidable  aspect.  It  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  question  of  Strafford's  impeachment  that  he  first 
manifested  without  hesitation  the  party  in  public  affairs  which 
he  proposed  to  espouse  by  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  save 
that  great  person.  When  the  Buckinghamshire  men  were  soon 
after  incited  to  insurrection  by  Hampden  and  others,  and  in 
January,  1642,  came  to  London,  to  the  amount  of  many  thou- 
sands, to  present  seditious  petitions  to  the  King  and  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  he  hurried  into  that  county,  where  his  great 
estates  chiefly  lay,  to  attempt  to  restore  order,  and  to  concert 
with  the  most  eminent  loyalists  there  the  means  of  raising  and 
arming  forces,  and  of  making  other  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing crisis.  These  duties  performed,  he  attended  Charles  to  York, 
with  the  great  body  of  Peers  who  were  still  faithful  to  him,  where 
he  signed  with  them  the  famous  declaration  of  the  fifteenth  of 
June  following,  and,  after  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Not- 
tingham, joined  him,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  men,  levied 
and  equipped  at  his  own  charge.  As  soon  as  the  rebellion  had 
assumed  a  regular  form,  the  Parliament,  in  its  instructions  to  its 
General,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  did  him  the  honour  to  except  him  by 
name,  with  a  few  other  great  persons,  from  pardon. 

There  were  few  actions  of  importance  within  the  short  period 
to  which  Providence  confined  his  service  in  which  he  was  not  en- 
gaged with  a  zeal  and  activity  that  rendered  him  the  darling  of 
the  army.  His  very  errors  added  to  his  fame ;  as  in  the  battle  of 
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Edgehill,  where  he  commanded  a  strong  squadron  under  Prince 
Rupert,  and,  in  too  eager  a  pursuit  of  a  body  of  the  rebel  horse,  left 
his  infantry  exposed  to  peril  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty 
rescued.  He  marched  from  thence  into  the  west,  where  he  joined 
the  army  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  General  of  the  Horse,  and,  having  gained 
signal  credit  in  the  battle  of  Stratton,  proceeded  to  Wells,  near  a 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  which  city,  called  Chewton,  says  Lord 
Clarendon,  "  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  always  charged  home, 
with  an  incomparable  gallantry  charged  the  enemy,  and  pressed 
them  so  hard,  that  he  routed  the  whole  body  of  their  Horse,  and 
followed  the  execution  of  them  above  two  miles."  Here  again 
his  ardour  outstript  his  prudence,  for  he  had  unawares  followed 
the  chase  into  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  found  himself  suddenly 
faced  by  a  very  superior  body  of  Sir  William  Waller's  dragoons, 
and  was  in  his  turn  obliged  to  retreat  in  some  confusion.  Fortu- 
nately Prince  Maurice,  who,  with  his  regiment,  served  in  the 
same  army,  was  near  enough  to  receive  speedily  news  of  the  Earl's 
danger,  and,  coming  just  in  time  to  his  assistance,  made  a  vigo- 
rous charge  on  the  pursuers,  a  part  of  whom,  that  were  unem- 
ployed, wheeled  about  and  attacked  his  rear.  The  Prince, 
wounded  and  unhorsed,  was  now  in  great  danger,  when  Caernar- 
von, who  had  been  thus  enabled  to  rally  his  men,  returned  to  the 
charge,  rescued  him,  and,  joining  Maurice's  troops,  again  attacked 
the  rebels,  and  drove  them  before  him,  in  utter  disorder,  till  night 
closed  the  pursuit. 

These  errors  of  unripe  experience  and  superabundant  courage 
were  amply  atoned  for  in  the  battle  of  Roundway  Down,  which 
speedily  followed,  and  in  which,  having  arrived  almost  alone  and 
by  chance,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  sir  John  Byron's  regiment, 
the  command  of  which  was  however  left  to  his  charge.  Here,  by 
a  judicious,  though  somewhat  novel,  arrangement  of  his  force, 
joined  to  a  consummate  gallantry,  he  had  a  conspicuous  share  in 
gaining  the  very  important  victory  which  ensued,  after  which  he 
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was  dispatched  with  his  horse  towards  Dorchester,  a  town  notori- 
ously disaffected,  and  fortified  by  the  rebels.  Such  however  was 
the  fame  of  his  prowess,  added  to  the  panic  infused  into  the  gar- 
rison by  a  Mr.  Strode,  a  man  of  considerable  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  equally  cowardly  and  disloyal,  who  in  a  late  visit 
to  it  had  extravagantly  magnified  the  exploits  of  the  royal  army, 
that  it  surrendered  at  discretion,  without  receiving  a  shot. 
Weymouth  and  Portland  followed  the  example,  and  the  whole  of 
that  country  would  have  been  reduced  to  obedience,  had  not 
Prince  Maurice,  who  now  arrived  with  the  infantry,  loitered  for 
some  days  about  Dorchester  and  Weymouth,  instead  of  joining 
the  Earl  in  pursuing  the  great  advantages  which  he  had  already 
gained.  "  Here,"  again  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  the  soldiers,  taking 
advantage  of  the  famous  malignity  of  those  places,  used  great 
licence;  neither  was  there  care  taken  to  observe  those  articles 
which  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  was  full  of  honour  and  justice 
upon  all  contracts,  took  so  ill  that  he  quitted  the  command  he 
had  with  those  forces,  and  returned  to  the  King  before  Glou- 
cester."— Unhappy  return— He  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when 
Charles  was  compelled  by  the  dexterity  of  Essex  to  raise  the  siege 
of  that  town,  and  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  London. 
The  battle  of  Newbury,  in  which  fell  so  many  noble  props  to 
Charles's  cause,  arid  ornaments  to  his  Court,  immediately  fol- 
lowed. There,  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  1643,  the  gallant 
Earl,  after  he  had  charged  and  routed  a  body  of  the  rebel  Horse, 
Essex's  life  guard,  coming  carelessly  back,  near  some  of  the  scat- 
tered troopers,  one  of  them,  who  knew  his  person,  ran  him  through 
the  body  with  a  sword,  and  within  an  hour  he  expired. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  short  interval  in  which  after  receiving 
his  wound  he  had  the  power  to  speak,  he  inquired  eagerly 
whether  the  King  was  in  safety ;  and  that  a  nobleman,  his  friend, 
who  was  attending  on  him,  inquired  whether  he  could  convey 
any  final  request  from  him  to  his  Majesty ;  to  which  he 
answered,  "  I  will  not  die  with  a  suit  in  ruy  mouth  to  any  King 
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save  to  the  King  of  Heaven."  We  are  told  too  that,  being*  soli- 
cited by  his  most  unworthy  father-in-law  to  abandon  the  royal 
cause,  he  only  replied  sternly  "  leave  me  to  my  honour  and  to  my 
allegiance."  Such  reports  derive  additional  credit  from  the  tri- 
bute to  his  memory  which  Lord  Clarendon  has  left  to  us. 

"  He  was  a  person,"  says  the  noble  historian,  "  with  whose  great 
parts  and  virtue  the  world  was  not  enough  acquainted.  Before 
the  war,  though  his  education  was  adorned  by  travel,  and  an  ex- 
act observation  of  the  manners  of  more  nations  than  our  common 
travellers  use  to  visit  (for  he  had,  after  the  view  of  Spain,  France, 
and  most  parts  of  Italy,  spent  some  time  in  Turkey,  and  those 
eastern  countries),  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  delighted  with  those 
looser  exercises  of  pleasure,  hunting,  hawking,  and  the  like,  in 
which  the  nobility  of  that  time  too  much  delighted  to  excel. 
After  the  troubles  begun,  having  the  command  of  the  first  or 
second  regiment  of  Horse  that  was  raised  for  the  King's  service, 
he  wholly  gave  himself  up  to  the  office  and  duty  of  a  soldier; 
no  man  more  diligently  obeying,  or  more  dexterously  command- 
ing ;  for  he  was  not  only  of  a  very  keen  courage  in  exposing  his 
person,  but  an  excellent  discerner  and  pursuer  of  advantage  upon 
his  enemy.  He  had  a  mind  and  understanding  very  present  in 
the  article  of  danger,  which  is  a  rare  benefit  in  that  profession. 
Those  infirmities,  and  that  licence,  which  he  had  formerly  indul- 
ged to  himself  he  put  off  with  severity  when  others  thought  them 
excusable  under  the  notion  of  a  soldier.  He  was  a  great  lover 
of  justice,  and  practised  it  then  most  deliberately  when  he  had  a 
power  to  do  wrong ;  and  so  strict  in  the  observation  of  his  word 
and  promise  as  a  commander,  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
stay  in  the  west  when  he  found  it  not  in  his  power  to  perform  the 
agreement  which  he  had  made  with  Dorchester  and  Weymouth. 
If  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  proved  a  great  ornament  to  that 
profession,  and  an  excellent  soldier ;  and  by  his  death  the  King 
found  a  sensible  weakness  in  his  army." 
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This  nobleman  married  Anne  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  by  whom  he  left 
an  only  child,  Charles,  his  successor,  who  dying  without  male 
issue,  the  Earldom  became  extinct,  and  the  Barony  devolved 
on  a  distant  kinsman,  in  whose  posterity  it  remains. 
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PHILIP  HERBERT, 

EARL  OF  PEMBROKE,  AND  FIRST  EARL  OF  MONTGOMERY. 

1  HIS  very  singular  and  eccentric  person,  for  we  will  not  call  him 
nobleman,  as  he  thought  fit  to  divest  himself  of  that  dignity,  as 
well  as  to  all  claim  to  it  in  its  more  general  sense,  was  the  second 
of  the  two  sons  of  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke  of  his  surname, 
by  his  third  Lady,  Mary,  the  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry,  and  sister  of  Sir  Philip,  Sidney. 

Of  the  sort  of  education  bestowed  on  a  son  of  parents  in  every 
way  so  exalted  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we  have  no  particulars 
of  it,  save  that  it  was  concluded  at  New  College  in  Oxford :  all 
else  that  is  certain  is  that  he  derived  no  profit  from  it,  for  Anthony 
Wood  tells  us  that  "  he  was  so  illiterate  that  he  could  scarcely 
write  his  name."  His  high  rank,  and  probably  a  restlessness  of 
temper  for  which  he  was  ever  remarkable,  brought  him  to  Eliza- 
beth's court  at  a  time  of  life  uncommonly  early.  That  agreeable 
newsmonger  Rowland  White,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney, 
of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1597,  calls  him  "  little  Mr.  Philip 
Harbert ;"  and  in  another,  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month, 
in  the  year  1600,  written  from  the  court,  says  "  Mr.  Philip  Har- 
bert is  here,  and  one  of  the  forwardest  courtiers  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  time,  for  he  had  not  been  here  two  houres  but  he  grew  as  bold 
as  the  best."  His  chief  anxiety  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been, 
naturally  enough,  to  get  a  wife,  and  in  each  of  those  letters  diffe- 
rent ladies  are  mentioned  to  whom  he  was  then  a  suitor  ;  one  of 
them  the  heir  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  William  Herbert  of  Monmouth- 
shire, the  other  of  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  but  both  those  enterprizes 
failed. 

Presently  however  after  the  accession  of  James  this  inclination 
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was  fully  gratified,  and  by  a  very  splendid  alliance.  He  married 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  1604,  Susan,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward de  Vere,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  their  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  an  expense  and  magnificence  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  courtly  extravagance.  Sir  Thomas  Edmunds,  re- 
counting several  particulars  of  them,  on  the  following  day,  in  a 
letter  to  Gilbert  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters was  married  to  Philip's  elder  brother,  William  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, says  "  the  charge  of  the  gloves  and  garters  given  were  es- 
teemed to  amownt  to  well  near  a  thousand  powndes ;  his  graunte 
is  passed  unto  him  for  his  twelve  hundred  pound  land,  and  it  is 
expected  that  'erre  it  be  long,  the  King  will  also  bestowe  some 
dignitie  on  him."  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  too,  in  a  letter,  nearly 
of  the  same  date,  detailing  at  large  an  abundance  of  circumstances 
which  attended  the  marriage,  some  of  which  it  would  be  improper 
as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  repeat  here,  tells  him  that  "  the  presents 
of  plate,  and  other  things  given  by  the  noblemen,  were  valued  at 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds ;  but  that  which  made  it  a 
good  marriage  was  a  gift  of  the  King's  of  five  hundred  pounds" 
(pr.  ann.)  "  land,  for  the  bride's  joynture :"  and  Rowland  White 
again,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  writes  to  Lord  Shrewsbury — 
"  Mr.  Sandford  and  myself  have  dispatched  the  greate  gifte  his 
Ma*.e  bestowed  upon  hym,  and  we  doe  yeld  him  a  very  good  ac- 
count of  our  labour  for  he  hath  two  brave  seates  in  Kent  and  Wilt- 
shire." Indeed  all  the  private  correspondence  of  the  nobility  at 
that  precise  period  abounds  with  such  recitals. 

Such  circumstances  in  the  story  of  a  mere  youth,  a  younger 
brother,  of  no  fame  nor  attainments,  might  seem  singular,  but  the 
fact  was  that  he  possessed  singular  beauty  of  countenance  and  per- 
son, in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  all  the  little  fopperies  and 
artifices  that  could  contribute  to  the  adornment  of  which  he  ex- 
celled. It  has  been  again  and  again  repeated  that  such  qualifica- 
tions were  irresistibly  attractive  of  James's  regard,  and  on  these 
precious  pretensions  Philip  Herbert,  whom  he  presently  knighted, 
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gained  his  favour  almost  in  the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  that  Prince 
in  London.  "  The  young  worthy  Sir  Philip/'  says  Mr.  White,  in 
the  letter  last  quoted,  "  growes  great  in  his  Majestie's  favor,  and 
carries  it  without  envy ;  for  he  is  very  humble  to'the  greate  Lords ; 
is  desirous  to  doe  all  men  good ;  and  hurtes  no  man."  Doubt- 
less he  spared  no  pains  till  this  period,  and  for  some  time  after,  to 
disguise  his  real  character,  and  of  this,  for  he  abounded  in  cunning, 
he  was  fully  capable.  The  truth  is  that  his  mind  and  heart  were 
wholly  without  principle,  as  well  as  without  any  amiable  affections  ; 
that  his  temper  was  furious,  almost  to  madness,  and  that  he  was 
withal  a  notorious  coward.  Osborne,  a  bitter  memoir  writer  of  the 
time,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  tells  us  that  he  was  "  intolerable 
choleric  and  offensive  and  did  not  refrain  to  break  many  wiser 
heads  than  his  own."  His  perpetual  quarrels  with  persons  of  dis- 
tinction were  at  once  the  amusement  and  disgrace  of  the  Court, 
in  one  of  which,  at  a  horse  race  at  Croydon,  Ramsay,  a  Scot,  who 
was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Holderness,  chastised  him  perso- 
nally with  impunity  in  the  presence  of  thousands  :  such  was  the 
man  whom  James  on  his  arrival  in  England  first  chose  as  his  fa- 
vourite, and  called  to  his  Privy  Council ;  and  on  whom,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  pecuniary  bounties  just  now  mentioned,  he  con- 
ferred, on  the  fourth  of  May,  1605,  the  dignities  of  Baron  Herbert, 
of  Shurland,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  Earl  of  Montgomery,  and, 
shortly  after,  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Charles  the  first,  one  of  whose  few  foibles  was  to  cherish,  with- 
out due  discrimination,  a  kindness  for  those  whom  his  father  had 
distinguished,  placed  this  unworthy  man  in  the  high  station  of 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  household,  and  appointed  him  Warden 
of  the  Stanneries,  in  both  which  offices  he  grossly  misconducted 
himself.  In  the  one,  to  give  an  instance  from  many  of  his  brutal  in- 
temperance, he  is  recorded  to  have  beaten  Thomas  May,  a  well 
known  literary  character  of  the  time,  with  his  Chamberlain's  staff, 
in  the  banquetting  house  at  Whitehall :  and  in  the  other,  to  have 
driven  the  people  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  nearly  to  insurrection 
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by  the  tyrannies  and  exactions  with  which  he  tormented  them. 
His  shameful  irregularities,  according  to  a  sort  of  charity  not 
unfrequent  in  judging  of  the  conduct  of  the  great,  were  con- 
sidered for  some  years  as  foibles  and  eccentricities,  but  the  time 
soon  arrived  in  which  he  was  to  give  the  last  finish  to  his  absur- 
dities by  assuming  the  character  of  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
and  to  crown  his  faults  by  the  addition  of  the  basest  ingratitude. 
In  May,  1641,  on  the  very  eve,  if  it  might  not  be  said  already  to 
exist,  of  the  grand  rebellion,  he  quarelled  violently  in  the  House 
of  Peers  with  the  Lord  Mowbray,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  some  blows,  or  menaces  of  blows,  passed.  They 
were  committed  the  next  day  to  the  Tower,  under  the  authority 
of  the  House,  and  Charles,  at  length  weary  and  ashamed  of 
longer  countenancing  so  unworthy  a  servant,  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  so  favourable,  and  deprived  him  of  his  staff. 

From  that  hour  he  ranged  himself  with  the  most  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Crown,  to  whom  the  importance  conferred  on  him  by  the 
noble  estates  to  which  he  had  a  few  years  before  succeeded, 
together  with   the   Earldom  of  Pembroke,  on  the  death  of  his 
accomplished  elder  brother,  rendered  him  a  welcome  acquisition. 
Fully  conscious  however  of  his  inability  to  furnish  any  other 
means  of  aid  to  their  detestable  cause,  as  well  as  of  the  dangers 
which  might  be  incurred  to  it  by  the  well  known  folly  and  fury 
of  his  conduct,  they  admitted  him  into  no  degree  of  their  confi- 
dence, and  employed  him  only  in  the  company,  and  under  the 
observation,  of  trusty  persons.  Thus  he  was  a  commissioner,  with 
several  other  of  the  malcontent  Lords  whom  the  King  was  obliged 
to  name,  for  the  treaty  with  the  Scottish  rebels  at  Ripon  in  1640; 
and  again,  in  the  spring  of  1642,  one  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  both  houses  to  present  their  outrageous  declaration  of  that 
time  to  his  Majesty  at  Newmarket.       On  that  occasion  the  inde- 
cent importunity  with  which  he  pressed  the  King  to  abandon  for 
a  time  to  the  Parliament  the  controul  of  the  militia  drew  from 
his  mild  and  bounteous   master   an  expression   which   perhaps 
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never  before  fell  from  his  lips — "  No/'  said  Charles,  "  by  God  not 
for  an  hour.  You  have  asked  that  of  me  in  this  was  never  asked 
of  a  King,  and  with  which  I  would  not  trust  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren." When  the  King,  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  alarmed  the 
Parliament  by  marching  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  this 
Earl  was  sent  to  him,  with  several  members  of  each  House,  to 
make  that  sham  overture  of  peace  which  ended  in  the  ineffectual 
negotiation  at  Oxford,  in  January,  1643,  where  also  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Uxbridge  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

On  the  death  in  1630  of  his  elder  brother,  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  had  held  that  dignified  office,  he  had  been, 
strangely  enough,  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
into  which  he  now  used,  but,  to  the  honor  of  that  great  body, 
almost  wholly  without  effect,  his  utmost  influence  to  introduce 
the  fanatical  and  republican  principles  which  he  had  lately 
assumed.  He  was  a  frequent  speaker  in  Parliament,  and  disgraced 
even  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked  by  the  intemperate 
absurdities  which  he  uttered  there  ;  and  was  mean  and  impudent 
enough  to  print  from  time  to  time  as  his  speeches  the  compositions 
of  others,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  met  with.  Thus  he  pur- 
sued his  wayward  course  till  the  final  abolition  of  the  dwindled 
legislative  body  to  which  he  had  long  been  an  incumb ranee,  and 
at  length  concluded  it  by  accepting,  on  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
1649,  a  seat,  as  representative  for  the  County  of  Berks,  in  Oliver 
Cromwell's  spurious  House  of  Commons.  He  died  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  January  in  the  succeeding  year. 

This  strange  and  bad  man,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  con- 
stant object  not  only  of  the  mixed  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
more  zealous  Cavaliers,  but  of  the  keen  satire  and  ridicule  which 
many  of  them  were  so  capable  of  bestowing  on  him.  From  a 
multitude  of  such  of  their  lampoons  as  are  still  extant,  I  venture 
to  insert  the  following,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  some  strokes 
which  it  exhibits  of  genuine  humour,  but  because  the  hints  which 
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It  furnishes  of  his  character  tend  to  justify  much  that  has  been 
related  of  him.  It  was  printed  in  1650,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  written  by  Samuel  Butler — 

"  I,  Philip,  late  Earle  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  now 
Knight  for  the  County  of  Berks,  being,  as  I  am  told,  very  weak 
in  body,  but  of  perfect  memory  (for  I  remember  this  time  five 
years  I  gave  the  casting  voyce  to  dispatch  old  Canterbury ;  and 
this  time  two  yeares  I  voted  no  addresse  to  my  master ;  and  this 
time  twelvemonth  saw  him  brought  to  the  block)  yet,  because 
death  doth  threaten  and  stare  upon  me,  who  have  still  obey'd 
all  those  that  threatened  me,  I  now  make  my  last  Will  and 
Testament 

"  Imprimis,  for  my  soule :  I  confesse  I  have  heard  very  much 
of  souls,  but  what  they  are,  or  whom  they  are  for,  God  knowes  I 
know  not.  They  tell  me  now  of  another  world,  where  I  never  was, 
nor  doe  I  know  one  foot  of  the  way  thither.  While  the  King 
stood  I  was  of  his  religion,  made  my  sonne  weare  a  cassock,  and 
thought  to  make  him  a  Bishop :  then  came  the  Scots,  and  made 
me  a  presbiterian ;  and,  since  Cromwell  enter' d,  I  have  been  an 
independent.  These  I  believe  are  the  kingdoms'  three  Estates, 
and  if  any  of  these  can  save  a  soule,  I  may  claime  one.  Therefore 
if  my  Executors  doe  find  I  have  a  soule,  I  give  it  him  that  gave  it 
me. 

"  Item,  I  give  my  body,  for  I  cannot  keep  it ;  you  see  the  Chi- 
rurgion  is  tearing  off  my  flesh  :  therefore  bury  me.  I  have  church- 
land  enough.  But  do  not  lay  me  in  the  church  porch  ;  for  I  was 
a  Lord,  and  would  not  be  bury'd  where  Colonel  Pride  was 
borne. 

"  Item,  my  will  is  to  have  no  monument ;  for  then  I  must  have 
epitaphs,  and  verses ;  but  all  my  life  long  I  have  had  too  much  of 
them. 

"  Item,  I  give  my  doggs,  the  best  currs  ever  man  layd  legge 
over,  to  be  divided  among  the  councell  of  state.  Many  a  faire 
day  I  have  follow'd  my  doggs,  and  followed  the  states,  both  night 
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and  day :  went  whither  they  sent  me ;  sat  where  they  bid  me ; 
sometimes  with  Lords,  sometimes  with  Commons ;  and  now  can 
neither  goe  nor  sit.  Yet,  whatever  becomes  of  me,  let  my  poor 
doggs  want  not  their  allowance,  nor  come  within  the  ordinance 
for  one  meale  a  week. 

"  Item,  I  give  two  of  my  best  saddle  horses  to  the  Earle  of 
Denbigh,  for  I  feare  'ere  long  his  own  leggs  will  faile  him:  but 
the  tallest  and  strongest  in  all  my  stable  I  give  to  the  Academy, 
for  a  vaulting  horse  for  ALL  LOVERS  OF  VERTUE.  All  my  other 
horses  I  give  to  the  Lord  Fairfax,  that  when  Cromwell  and  the 
states  take  away  his  commission  his  Lordship  may  have  some 
Horse  to  command. 

"  Item,  I  give  my  hawkes  to  the  Earle  of  Carnarvon.  His 
father  was  Master  of  the  Hawkes  to  the  King ;  and  he  has  wit  so 
like  his  father,  that  I  begg'd  his  wardship,  lest  in  time  he  should 
doe  so  by  me. 

"  Item,  I  give  all  my  deere  to  the  Earle  of  Salisbury,  who  I 
know  will  preserve  them,  because  he  denied  the  king  a  buck  out 
of  one  of  his  owne  parks. 

"  Item,  I  give  my  chaplains  to  the  Earle  of  Stamford,  in  regard 
he  never  used  to  have  any  but  his  sonne  the  Lord  Gray,  who, 
being  thus  both  spirituall  and  carnall,  may  beget  more  monsters. 

"  Item,  I  give  nothing  to  the  Lord  Say,  which  legacy  I  give 
him  because  I  know  he'll  bestow  it  on  the  poore. 

"  Item,  to  the  two  Countesses,  my  sister  and  my  wife,  I  now 
give  leave  to  enjoy  their  estates.  But  my  owne  estate  I  give  to 
my  eldest  sonne,  charging  him  on  my  blessing  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Michael  Oldworth ;  for,  though  I  have  had  thirty  thousand 
pounds  pr.  ann.  I  die  not  in  debt  above  four  score  thousand 
pounds. 

"  Item,  because  I  threatned  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  but  did  not 
beat  him,  I  give  fifty  pounds  to  the  footman  who  cudgell'd 
him. 

"  Item,  my  will  is  that  the  said  Sir  Harry  shall  not  meddle  with 
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my  Jewells.  I  knew  him  when  he  served  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and,  since,  how  he  handled  the  crowne  Jewells,  for  both 
which  reasons  I  now  name  him  the  knave  of  diamonds. 

"  Item,  to  Tom  May,  whose  pate  I  broke  heretofore  at  a  masque, 
I  give  five  shillings.  I  intended  him  more,  but  all  that  have  read 
his  History  of  the  Parliament  thinke  five  shillings  too  much. 

"  Item,  to  the  authour  of  the  libell  against  ladyes,  call'd  Newes 
from  the  New  Exchange,  I  give  threepence,  for  inventing  a  more 
obscene  way  of  scribbling  than  the  world  yet  knew ;  but,  since  he 
throwes  what's  rotten  and  false  on  divers  names  of  unblemished 
honour,  I  leave  his  payment  to  the  footman  that  paid  Sir  Harry 
Mildmay's  arreares ;  to  teach  him  the  difference  'twixt  wit  and 
dirt,  and  to  know  ladyes  that  are  noble  and  chast  from  downright 
roundheads. 

"  Item,  I  give  back  to  the  assembly  of  divines  their  classicall, 
provincial!,  congregationall,  nationall :  which  words  I  have  kept 
at  my  owne  charge  above  seven  years,  but  plainly  find  they'l  never 
come  to  good. 

"  Item,  as  I  restore  other  men's  words,  so  I  give  to  Lieutenant 
Generall  Cromwell  one  word  of  mine,  because  hitherto  he  never 
kept  his  owne. 

"  Item,  to  all  rich  citizens  of  London ;  to  all  presbyterians,  as 
well  as  cavaliers ;  I  give  advice  to  looke  to  their  throats ;  for,  by 
order  of  the  states,  the  garrison  at  Whitehall  have  all  got  poy- 
niards,  and  for  new  lights  have  bought  dark  lanthorns. 

"  Item,  I  give  all  my  printed  speeches  to  these  persons  follow- 
ing, viz. — that  speech  which  I  made  in  my  owne  defence  when 
the  seven  lords  were  accused  of  high  treason  I  give  to  sergeant 
Wild,  that  hereafter  he  may  know  what  is  treason,  and  what  is 
not :  and  the  speech  I  made  ex  tempore  to  the  Oxford  scholars  I 
give  to  the  Earle  of  Manchester,  speaker,  pro  tempore,  to  the 
House  of  Peers  before  it's  reformation,  and  Chancellor,  pro  tem- 
pore, of  Cambridge  University  since  it's  reformation.  But  my 
speech  at  my  election,  which  is  my  speech  without  an  oath,  I  give 
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to  those  that  take  the  engagement,  because  no  oath  hath  been 
able  to  hold  them.  All  my  other  speeches,  of  what  colour  soever, 
I  give  to  the  Academy,  to  help  Sir  Balthaser's  Art  of  well  Speaking. 

"  Item,  I  give  up  the  ghost.'* 

This  Earl's  first  Lady  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  had 
issue  by  her  James,  and  Henry,  who  died  infants ;  Charles,  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath ;  Philip,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  titles 
and  great  estates  ;  William,  James,  and  John ;  and  three  daugh- 
ters ;  Anne  Sophia,  married  to  Robert  Dormer,  first  Earl  of 
Caernarvon ;  Catherine,  and  Mary,  who  died  unmarried.  His 
second  Countess  was  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  George 
Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  widow  of  Richard  Sack- 
ville,  third  Earl  of  Dorset.  By  this  celebrated  lady,  a  memoir  of 
whom  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the  course  of  this  work,  he  had 
no  Jssue.  His  conduct  to  her  became  intolerable  some  time  after 
their  marriage.  She  separated  herself  from  him,  and  survived 
him  for  many  years. 
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ROBERT    RICH, 

SECOND  EARL  OF  WARWICK, 

his  newly  raised  family,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  the 
first  Earl,  and  great  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Rich,  who  rose  from 
obscurity  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  became  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  a  Baron,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth.  His 
mother  was  Penelope,  daughter  of  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex,  a  lady  whose  flagrant  disgrace  has  been  already  more  than 
once  unwillingly  recorded  in  this  work. 

He  was  born  in  May  or  June,  in  the  year  1587,  and  probably 
consumed  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  those  alternations  of 
indolence  and  useless  activity  so  common  among  the  heirs  appa- 
rent of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  time,  and  for  many  suc- 
ceeding years.  The  death  of  his  father  made  way  for  his  inheri- 
tance of  the  Earldom  in  1618,  but  we  hear  not  of  him,  either  in 
the  Court  or  Parliament,  or  in  any  kind  of  public  employment, 
till  the  year  1625,  when,  during  the  preparations  for  the  ill- 
managed  expedition  to  Cadiz,  he  was  appointed,  on  a  rumour 
that  the  Spaniards  had  projected  an  invasion  on  the  coast  of 
Essex,  to  command  the  militia  of  that  county,  in  which  lay  his 
estates,  and  to  watch  over  the  security  of  Harwich,  and  the 
neighbouring  ports.  A  blank  of  several  years  now  again  occurred 
in  his  history,  during  which  he  attached  himself  to  the  puritans, 
and  indulged,  as  they  gradually  became  dangerous,  a  growing 
ambition  to  be  considered  as  their  leader.  He  attained  to  that 
honour,  such  as  it  was,  and  "  was  looked  upon,"  as  Lord  Cla- 
rendon informs  us,  "  as  their  greatest  patron,  because  of  much 
the  greatest  estate  of  all  who  favoured  them,  and  so  was  esteemed 
by  them  with  great  application  and  veneration,  though  he  was  of 
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a  life  very  licentious,  and  unconformable  to  their  professed  rigour, 
which  they  rather  dispensed  with  than  they  would  withdraw  from 
a  House  where  they  received  so  eminent  a  protection,  and  such 
notable  bounty." 

This  sort  of  influence,  together  with  a  cool  head,  and  a  perse- 
vering disposition,  recommended  him  powerfully  to  the  republican 
party,  whose  confidence  he  presently  obtained,  and  in  whose 
measures  he  joined  with  a  sudden  alacrity,  and  even  violence, 
which  induced  unfounded  suspicions  that  he  had  engaged  him- 
self in  some  deep  specific  design  against  the  state.  In  1640 
therefore,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  which  met 
on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  his  house,  and  even  his  pockets,  were 
searched,  by  Sir  William  Becher,  a  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council, 
under  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  expectation  of 
finding  treasonable  papers.  This  imprudent  measure,  especially 
as  it  proved  fruitless,  naturally  increased  his  rancour,  and  was 
taken  up  with  great  warmth  at  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, when  Becher  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  a  high  breach 
of  privilege.  He  was  among  the  most  eager  of  the  Peers  in  the 
prosecution  of  Stratford  and  Laud,  and  when  the  King,  in  the 
hope  perhaps  of  abating  the  danger  which  threatened  those  great 
men,  as  well  as  of  calming  the  popular  fury,  shortly  after  admitted 
eight  of  the  noble  malcontents  at  once  into  his  Privy  Council, 
Warwick  was  of  the  number.  His  favour  with  the  party  now 
increased  daily.  When  the  Parliament  adjourned  for  six  weeks, 
on  the  ninth  of  September,  1641,  each  House  appointing  a  small 
committee,  in  fact  for  the  government  of  the  country  during  the 
recess,  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  placed  in  that  station  by 
the  Peers  ;  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  following  March,  the 
Commons,  by  a  formal  message  to  the  Upper  House,  required 
its  concurrence  in  a  request  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
commanded  the  Fleet,  and  was  then  unable,  from  long  illness,  to 
attend  that  duty,  that  he  would  appoint  Warwick  his  Vice 
Admiral  for  the  year's  service,  and  also  to  the  latter  that  he  would 
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undertake  it.  The  Lords  had  then  grace  enough  to  refuse,  unless 
the  King's  approbation  should  be  previously  obtained ;  on  which 
the  Commons  made  the  motion  singly  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral, 
who,  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  a  contest  with  his  Sovereign,  by 
whom  he  had  already  been  informed,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  he  had  named  another  officer,  persuaded  them  to  join 
with  the  Peers  in  a  message  to  his  Majesty,  demanding  the 
appointment  for  Warwick,  which  the  King  refusing,  the  two 
Houses  proceeded-  to  grant  the  commission,  in  contempt  of  the 
royal  authority  and  declared  inclination,  as  well  as  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  the  integrity  and  purity  of  which  they  pretended  such 
devout  attachment  and  veneration. 

He  entered  on  the  command,  but  with  some  doubt  of  the  obe- 
dience of  his  captains.  He  assembled  them  therefore  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Fleet,  and  sounded  them  in  a  hypocritical  address, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  of  the  validity  of  his 
commission,  on  the  ground  that  the  Parliament  was  the  only 
proper  organ  of  communication  between  the  King  and  his  sub- 
jects. Five  were  bold  enough  to  demur,  and  he  employed  their 
respective  crews  to  force  them  to  compliance,  when  three  sub- 
mitted, and  the  other  two  were  brought  prisoners  to  him  by  their 
own  men.  In  the  mean  time  Charles  dismissed  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  appoint  a  successor, 
while  the  Parliament  triumphantly  placed  Warwick  in  the  exalted 
post  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  "  In  consideration  of 
his  great  disbursements  in  the  public  service,"  a  tenth  of  all 
prizes  was  allotted  to  him,  and,  by  a  vote  which  speedily  followed, 
he  was  appointed  Governor  in  chief  of  all  the  English  plantations 
in  America. 

Steps  were  taken  about  this  time  to  raise  a  new  army,  to  be 
placed  independently  under  his  command,  and  a  commission  to 
that  effect  was  actually  delivered  to  him,  but  the  rebels  changed 
their  purpose,  and  the  troops  already  embodied  were  added  to 
Essex's  army.  This  probably  arose  from  a  resolution  secretly 
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taken  by  them  to  propose   that  well  known   regulation   called 
"  the  self  denying-  Ordinance,"  which  would  have  deprived  the 
Earl  of  his  newly  acquired  command,  as  it  did,  in  April,  1645,  of 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral.     On  the  tenth  of  that  month  he 
made  his  resignation  by  presenting  a  written  paper  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  in  which,  among  other  expressions  of  the  same  character, 
he  told  them  that  "  his  highest  ambition  was  to  contribute  his 
best  endeavours  for  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  that  he  was 
resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with  them  in  the  upholding  of  God's 
truth,  and  the  public  liberty,  knowing  well,  by  many  years'  ex- 
perience, that  the  welfare   of  the  kingdom   could  not  subsist 
without  God's  blessing  in  the  preservation  of  the  Parliament." 
The  office  of  High  Admiral  was  now  put  into  commission,  and, 
the  self  denying  ordinance  having  no  prospective  influence,  as  its 
sole  purpose  was  to  exclude  certain  persons  from  each  House,  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner:  and  now  the  Parliament,  or  at 
least  one  of  the  Houses,  proposed  to  give  him  the  most  lasting 
and  brilliant  mark   of  approbation  within  the  scope   of  their 
usurped  power ;  for,  in  the  following  December,  it  was  "  voted," 
for  such  is  the  term  used,  that  several  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  rebels  should  be  exalted  to  titles  of  peerage,  among 
whom  himself,  and  the  Earls   of  Northumberland,  Essex,  and 
Pembroke,  were  to  be  created  Dukes.    Whitelock,  the  only  writer 
I  believe  who  has  recorded  this  resolution,  makes  no  subsequent 
mention  of  it,  and  so  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  impediments  which 
prevented  it  from  taking  effect. 

In  April,  1647,  he  was  included  in  a  commission  issued  by  the 
Parliament  with  a  view  of  persuading  the  army  to  undertake 
the  reduction  of  Ireland ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
month,  in  another,  appointed  to  assist  Fairfax  in  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  disband  the  many  regiments  which  had  mutinously 
rejected  that  service.  Two  months  however  had  scarcely  passed 
when  he  fled,  with  many  other  seceders  from  both  Houses,  to 
seek  the  protection  of  that  mutinous  army,  then  encamped  oa 
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Hounslow  Heath,  against  the  tumultuous  mob  of  London,  which 
had  suddenly  besieged  the  Parliament.  From  this  secession  may 
be  traced  the  gradual  decay  of  the  authority  of  that  assembly, 
and  the  more  rapid  exaltation  of  the  military  power  which  fol- 
lowed ;  nor  is  it  extravagant  to  suppose  that  Warwick's  conduct 
on  the  occasion  was  dictated  by  a  secret  inclination  to  forward 
both ;  for  he  had  of  late  attached  himself  with  earnestness  to 
Cromwell,  with  whom  from  this  period  he  ever  after  lived  in  the 
strictest  intimacy  and  apparent  confidence,  and  with  whose 
family,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  soon  after  connected  his 
own. 

When  a  part  of  the  fleet  revolted  to  the  Crown,  and  took  on 
board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Duke  of  York,  on  the  coast  of 
Holland,  in  May,  1648,  he  was  by  a  vote  of  Parliament  again 
appointed  High  Admiral,  and  sailed  in  pursuit  of  those  ships, 
which  lay  in  the  Downs.  The  Prince's  advisers  determined  to 
resist,  and,  while  the  parties  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  and 
preparing  for  action,  the  Prince  wrote  to  him,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Seymour,  inviting  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance ;  and  Warwick 
replied,  but  in  respectful  terms,  by  beseeching  his  Highness  "  to 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament;  and  that  the  ships 
with  him  might  return  to  their  obedience,  upon  which  they  should 
be  pardoned  for  their  revolt."  A  second  message  from  the  Prince, 
to  the  purpose  of  the  former,  produced  a  similar  answer,  and  his 
Royal  Highness's  ships  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed 
to  the  attack  ;  when,  a  sudden  change  of  wind  having  prevented 
it,  and  driven  them  out  to  sea,  it  was  determined  to  wait  for  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  which  never  offered,  for  the  revolters 
presently  after  began  to  join  Warwick  gradually,  and,  before  the 
end  of  a  month,  the  Parliament  sent  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
having  recovered  them.  In  the  mean  time  however  his  late 
intercourse  with  the  Prince  had  drawn  some  suspicion  on  him,  or 
at  least  tended  to  increase  doubts  which  had  been  previously 
entertained.  Lord  Clarendon  indeed  affirms  that  he  was  about 
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this  time  in  secret  intelligence  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, on  a  design  in  which  that  unworthy  nobleman,  after  repeated 
tergiversations,  had  engaged  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  for 
which  he  soon  after  lost  his  head ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
Warwick  might  have  so  acted  with  the  concurrence  of  his  friend 
Cromwell,  who  it  is  well  known  was  just  at  that  period  undeter- 
mined whether  to  sacrifice  to  his  ambition  the  King  or  the  Parlia- 
ment, both  equally  and  completely  in  his  power.  Whitelock  tells 
us  that,  in  the  December  following,  the  two  Houses  received 
"  letters  from  Warwick,  and  a  declaration  in  vindication  of  him- 
self, and  the  scandal  cast  upon  him  by  a  false  pamphlet,  and  lying 
report  that  he  resolved  to  join  the  Prince,  in  case  the  treaty  took 
not  effect,"  meaning  the  treaty  with  the  King,  then  in  progress,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  on  the  twenty-first  of  February, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  his  commission  of  High  Admiral  was 
revoked  by  the  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  what 
was  called  the  Council  of  State,  and  an  Act  passed  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  the  direction  of  the  Fleet.  Of  the  particulars 
of  his  conduct  under  the  spurious  governments  which  followed 
the  murther  of  the  King  no  memorials  have  been  preserved.  We 
know  only  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  noblemen  who  condescended 
to  sit  in  the  Usurper's  mock  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he  had  the 
credit,  or  discredit,  of  being  considered  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  as  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  that  prodigy  of  good  fortune, 
talents,  and  wickedness.  Lord  Clarendon  has  left  us  this  sum- 
mary of  his  character,  and  of  part  of  his  life — "  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  was  of  the  King's  Council,  but  was  not  wondered  at  for 
leaving  the  King,  whom  he  had  never  well  served,  nor  did  he  look 
upon  himself  as  obliged  by  that  honour,  which  he  knew  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  the  croud  of  those  whom  his  Majesty  had  no 
esteem  of,  or  ever  proposed  to  trust,  so  his  business  was  to  join 
with  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
pleasant  and  companionable  wit  and  conversation ;  of  an  universal 
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jollity ;  and  such  a  licence  in  his  words  and  in  his  actions  that  a 
man  of  less  virtue  could  not  be  found  out ;  so  that  one  might  rea- 
sonably have  believed  that  a  man  so  qualified  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  overthrow  of  a  nation  and 
kingdom.  But,  with  all  these  faults,  he  had  great  authority  and 
credit  with  that  people  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  did 
all  the  mischief;  and  by  opening  his  doors,  and  making  his  house 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  silenced  ministers,  in  the  time  when 
there  was  an  authority  to  silence  them,  and  spending  a  good  part 
of  his  estate,  of  which  he  was  very  prodigal,  upon  them  ;  and  by 
being  present  with  them  at  their  devotions,  and  making  himself 
merry  with  them,  and  at  them,  which  they  dispensed  with,  he 
became  the  head  of  that  party,  and  got  the  style  of  a  godly  man. 
When  the  King  revoked  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  commis- 
sion of  Admiral,  he  presently  accepted  the  office  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  never  quitted  their  service ;  and  when  Cromwell  dis- 
banded that  Parliament  he  betook  himself  to  the  protection  of  the 
Protector ;  married  his  heir  to  his  daughter ;  and  lived  in  so  entire 
a  confidence  and  friendship  with  him  that  when  he  died  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  exceedingly  lamented  by  him.  He  left  his  estate, 
which  before  was  subject  to  a  vast  debt,  more  improved  and 
repaired  than  any  man  who  trafficked  in  that  desperate  commo- 
dity of  rebellion." 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  died  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  1658,  and 
was  buried  at  Felsted,  in  Essex.  He  married  twice,  first,  to 
Frances,  daughter  and  heir  to  Sir  William  Hatton,  alias  Newport, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  of  whom  Robert,  the  eldest,  succeeded 
to  the  titles  and  estates,  and  had  an  only  son,  Robert,  who  married 
Frances,  youngest  daughter  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  died  before 
his  father ;  Charles,  the  second,  to  whom  they  fell  on  the  demise 
of  his  brother  Robert ;  Henry,  and  Hatton,  who  died  unmarried  ; 
and  also  three  daughters ;  Anne,  married  to  Edward,  Lord  Man- 
deville,  son  and  heir  to  Henry  Montagu,  first  Earl  of  Manchester ; 
Lucy,  to  John,  Lord  Robartes,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Radnor ; 
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and  Frances,  to  Nicholas  Leke,  second  Earl  of  Scarsdale.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick's  second  lady  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Wortley,  of  Wortley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  relict  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee,  of  Quarendori,  in  Bucks,  Bart.  It  is  stated  too,  but 
rather  dubiously,  in  some  authorities  that  he  had  a  third  wife, 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Row.  He  appears  however  to 
have  left  no  issue  but  by  his  first  lady. 
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EDWARD  SOMERSET, 

SECOND  MARQUIS  OF  WORCESTER. 

1  HOUGH  much  has  been  written  of  this  nobleman,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  most  important  facts  of  his  story 
remain  untold,  and  indeed  undiscovered,  nor  do  we  know  where 
to  seek  them.  He  was  a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  mecha- 
nician, and  in  each  of  those  stations  a  mystic.  He  was  a  man 
of  parts,  or  a  madman,  or  both ;  yet  Charles  the  first,  who  had  a 
cool  head,  and  could  estimate  characters  with  a  just  and  cautious 
judgement,  thought  him  worthy,  not  only  of  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  but  of  a  degree  of  favour  so  splendid  as  to  amount  to 
a  partition  with  himself  of  many  of  the  faculties  of  regality.  If 
an  affectionate  regard  to  the  person  of  his  Sovereign,  perhaps 
even  surpassed  by  the  most  earnest  devotion  to  the  kingly  office, 
merited  such  distinctions,  no  man  could  have  better  deserved 
them.  Certainly  none  ever  gave  more  ample  proof  of  the  since- 
rity of  those  dispositions,  for  he  sacrificed  to  them  all  that  the 
world  deems  estimable,  except  his  honour. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  the  nine  sons  of  Henry,  the  first  Marquis, 
by  Anne,  the  only  child  of  John,  Lord  Russell,  who  died  in  the 
life-time  of  his  father,  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  whom 
he  was  heir  apparent.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor 
have  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  been  recorded.  His 
earnest  attachment,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  his  family,  to 
the  ancient  faith  kept  him  probably  unconnected  with  a  Court 
which  regarded  that  profession  at  least  with  jealousy,  while  an 
ardent  inclination  to  the  severest  scientific  studies  must  have 
rendered  retirement  not  only  delightful  but  even  necessary  to  his 
nature  and  his  habits.  He  had  gratified  it  too  in  extensive 
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foreign  travel,  and  had  gleaned,  in  a  long  absence,  the  most 
curious  intelligence  that  Europe  could  afford  in  every  branch  of 
the  useful  arts.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  we  should  be  almost 
without  intelligence  of  him  till  the  commencement  of  the  grand 
rebellion,  when  he  joined  the  royal  standard,  with  his  father,  who 
had  been  lately  created  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  command  an  army  raised  by  that  great  royalist 
and  himself  in  Wales.  We  find  the  parliament,  in  their  petition 
presented  to  the  King  at  Oxford  in  January,  1643,  N.  S.  com- 
plaining "  that  he  had  made  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Ragland,"  (the 
title  then  used  by  this  nobleman)  "  and  other  Papists,  comman- 
ders of  great  forces ;"  and  requiring  "  that  he  may  be  restrained 
from  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  Court,  and  that  he  may  not 
bear  any  office,  or  have  any  employments  concerning  State  or 
Commonwealth."  Charles  answered  this  part  of  their  petition 
by  presently  after  appointing  the  Lord  Herbert  his  governor  of 
South  Wales.  "  There  were,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  great  objections  against  committing  that 
employment  to  that  noble  Lord :  first,  he  had  no  knowledge  or 
experience  in  the  martial  profession :  then  his  religion,  being  of 
that  sort  of  Catholics  the  people  rendered  odious  by  accusing  it 
to  be  most  jesuited,  men  apprehended  would  produce  a  greater 
brand  upon  the  King  of  favouring  papists  and  popery  than  he 
had  yet  been  reproached  with.  This  gave  opportunity  and 
excuse  to  many  persons  of  quality  and  great  interest  in  those 
counties,  between  whom  and  that  lord's  family  there  has  been 
perpetual  feuds  and  animosities,  to  lessen  their  zeal  to  the  King's 
cause  out  of  jealousy  to  the  other's  religion,  and  those  contesta- 
tions had  been  lately  improved,  with  some  sharpness,  by  the  Lord 
Herbert's  carriage  towards  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Hertford,  to 
whom  the  King  had  committed  the  government  of  North  Wales." 
The  noble  historian  however  confesses  that  he  was  one  "  whose 
person  many  men  loved,  and  very  few  hated  5  that  he  was  in 
truth  of  a  civil  and  obliging  nature,  and  of  a  fair  and  gentle 
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carriage  towards  all  men;  and  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
affection  and  reverence  to  the  person  of  the  King,  and  one  who 
he  was  sure  would  neither  deceive  nor  betray  him." 

With  these  recommendations  and  objections  Lord  Herbert 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  infantry, 
and  five  hundred  Horse,  and  marched,  in  the  middle  of  February, 
1643,  towards  Gloucester,  which  was  then  held  by  the  rebels, 
intending  to  besiege  it,  in  concert  with  a  part  of  the  royal  army 
under  Prince  Maurice,  which  already  blockaded  it  on  the  other 
side.  On  his  way,  in  passing  through  a  little  disaffected  village 
in  the  forest  of  Deane,  called  Cover,  Colonel  Lawley,  a  brave  and 
practised  officer,  whom  he  had  appointed  his  Lieutenant  General, 
and  to  whom  he  looked  for  correction  of  his  own  inexperience, 
was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  window.  Lord  Herbert  was  at  the 
moment  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  but  his  brother,  the  Lord  John 
Somerset,  who  commanded  the  Horse,  continued  the  march 
through  the  forest,  and  at  length  arrived,  without  further  inter- 
ruption, at  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  palace,  called  the  Vine- 
yard, within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  where  he  took  up  his 
quarters,  a  position  which  gave  him  the  controul  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Severn.  In  the  mean  time  Sir  William  Waller,  with 
two  thousand  of  the  rebel  Horse,  made  a  rapid  march,  mostly  in 
the  night,  from  Chichester,  and,  having  caused  a  report  to  be 
previously  spread  that  he  intended  to  attack  Cirencester,  crossed 
the  river  in  several  flat  bottomed  boats  which  he  had  appointed 
to  be  ready  six  miles  west  of  Gloucester,  and  presented  himself, 
as  it  should  seem  altogether  unexpectedly,  before  the  astonished 
Welchmen.  These,  though  equal  in  number  to  the  rebels ;  with 
advantage  of  position ;  and  secured  by  entrenchments  against 
any  sudden  attack ;  were  seized  by  a  panic ;  and,  instantly  send- 
ing out  to  treat,  surrendered,  without  a  shot  fired,  or  a  sword 
drawn  on  either  side,  on  the  mere  grant  of  quarter.  "  A  submis- 
sion," to  use  again  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  so  like  a 
stratagem  that  the  enemy  could  hardly  trust  it."  Waller  sent 
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thirteen  hundred  infantry,  and  three  troops  of  Horse,  prisoners 
into  Gloucester ;  the  rest  dispersed  themselves,  and  were  re-col- 
lected by  Lord  Herbert,  who,  in  spite  of  the  discouragement, 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  repair  of  his  loss  by  new 
levies.  A  tide  however  of  ill  success  pursued  him,  and  he  became 
at  length  wholly  unpopular,  as  well  among  his  troops  as  in  his 
country.  In  the  succeeding  summer  he  resigned  his  military 
command  to  Sir  William  Vavasour,  retaining  only  the  title  of  the 
King's  Lieutenant  in  South  Wales. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  earlier 
times  of  disgracing  Generals  because  their  measures  had  been 
unfortunate,  Charles  should  have  chosen  this  very  period  to 
advance  Lord  Herbert  to  a  degree  of  trust  and  power,  and  dig- 
nity, never  at  any  other  time  bestowed  on  a  subject.  On  the 
first  of  April,  1644,  the  King  executed  the  following  stupendous 
commission  or  warrant,  which  remains  in  the  office  of  the  Signet, 
and,  though  already  to  be  found  in  print,  must  of  necessity  have 
a  place  in  this  memoir. 

"  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  our  right 
trusty,  and  right  well-beloved  Cosin,  Edward  Somerset,  alias 
Plantagenet,  Lord  Herbert,  Baron  Beaufort  of  Caldicote,  Gris- 
mond,  Chepstow,  Ragland,  and  Gower ;  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  Son 
and  Heir  apparent  of  our  intirely  beloved  Cousin,  Henry,  Earl 
and  Marquis  of  Worcester,  greeting.  Having  had  good  and 
long  experience  of  your  prowess,  prudence  and  fidelity,  do  make 
choice,  and  by  these  nominate  and  appoint  you,  our  right  trusty 
and  right  well-beloved  Cousin,  Edward  Somerset,  &c.  to  be  our 
Generalissimo  of  three  Armies,  English,  Irish,  and  Foreign,  and 
Admiral  of  a  Fleet  at  Sea,  with  power  to  recommend  your  Lieute- 
nant-General for  our  approbation,  leaving  all  other  officers  to  your 
own  election  and  denomination,  and  accordingly  to  receive  their 
commission  from  you ;  willing  and  commanding  them,  and  every 
of  them,  you  to  obey,  as  their  General,  and  you  to  receive  imme- 
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diate  orders  from  ourself  only.  And  lest,  through  distance  of 
place,  we  may  be  misinformed,  we  will  and  command  you  to 
reply  unto  us,  if  any  of  our  orders  should  thwart  or  hinder  any 
of  your  designs  for  our  service.  And  there  being  necessary  great 
sums  of  money  to  the  carrying  on  so  chargeable  an  employment, 
which  we  have  not  to  furnish  you  withal,  we  do  by  these  impower 
you  to  contract  with  any  of  our  loving  subjects  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  dominion  of  Wales,  for  wardships,  customs,  woods, 
or  any  our  rights  and  prerogatives ;  we  by  these  obliging  our- 
selves, our  heirs  and  successors,  to  confirm  and  make  good  the 
same  accordingly.  And  for  persons  of  generosity,  for  whom  titles 
of  honour  are  most  desirable,  we  have  entrusted  you  with  several 
patents  under  our  great  seal  of  England,  from  a  Marquis  to  a 
Baronet,  which  we  give  you  full  power  and  authority  to  date  and 
dispose  of  without  knowing  our  future  pleasure ;  so  great  is  our 
trust  and  confidence  in  you  as  that  whatsoever  you  do  contract 
for  or  promise  we  will  make  good  the  same  accordingly,  from  the 
date  of  this  our  Commission  forwards,  which,  for  the  better  satis- 
faction, We  give  you  leave  to  give  them,  or  any  of  them,  copies 
thereof,  attested  under  your  hand,  and  seal  of  arms.  And,  for 
your  own  encouragement,  and  in  token  of  our  gratitude,  We 
give  and  allow  you  henceforward  such  fees,  titles,  pre-eminences, 
and  privileges,  as  do  and  may  belong  unto  your  place  and  com- 
mand abovementioned ;  with  promise  of  our  dear  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  your  son,  Plantagenet,  in  marriage,  with  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  dower,  or  portion,  most  part  whereof 
we  acknowledge  spent  and  disbursed  by  your  father  and  you  in 
our  service ;  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  you  and  your 
heirs  male  for  ever ;  and  from  henceforward  to  give  the  Garter 
to  your  arms,  and  at  your  pleasure  to  put  on  the  George,  and 
blue  ribband.  And,  for  your  greater  honour,  and  in  testimony 
of  our  reality,  We  have  with  our  own  hand  affixed  our  Great  Seal 
of  England  unto  these  our  Commission  and  Letters,  making 
them  patent.  Witness  Ourself,  at  Oxford,  the  first  day  of  April, 
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in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  Reign,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-four." 

What  were  the  King's  motives  to  these  most  extravagant  con- 
cessions is  a  question  which  might  seem  to  set  all  conjecture  at 
defiance.  The  sacrifices  of  Herbert  and  his  family  had  been 
noble  and  unbounded,  but  it  is  a  duty  in  a  sovereign  to  limit  his 
bounty,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  degree  of  merit 
which  could  have  called  for  such  excessive  rewards ;  neither  was 
it  Charles's  foible  to  be  over  prodigal  of  his  favours.  If  they 
were  meant  to  purchase  future  services,  what  were  they?  and 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  Herbert?  His  talents,  of 
whatsoever  order  they  might  have  been,  were  certainly  not  of  a 
character  to  replace  fallen  Crowns,  or  to  reconcile  outrageously 
contending  parties;  his  splendid  patrimony  was  already  nearly 
exhausted ;  and  with  it  had  fled  his  local  influence.  Circum- 
stances of  great  singularity  however  occurred  shortly  after  the 
date  of  the  warrant  which  seem  to  offer  a  solution  of  these  diffi- 
culties. Charles's  situation  was  at  that  moment  truly  desperate. 
Every  where  unsuccessful  in  the  Field;  his  friends  dispirited; 
their  pecuniary  resources  dissipated;  a  Scottish  army  added  to 
the  number  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  whole  system  of  government 
menaced,  not  less  than  his  Crown,  by  a  new-born  and  nameless 
party,  equally  bold,  cunning,  and  malignant,  which  was  hourly 
increasing;  no  reasonable  hope  remained  for  him  but  in  some 
effort  of  a  desperate  nature,  hitherto  wholly  untried.  His  Ca- 
tholic subjects  were  exceedingly  numerous,  loyally  disposed,  and 
great  wealth  was  divided  among  them,  but,  from  circumstances 
of  which  it  is  needless  to  remind  the  historical  reader,  they  were 
unconnectedly  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
had  remained  inactive,  but  not  indifferent,  spectators  of  the  vast 
contest.  If  we  examine  the  state  of  the  King's  affairs  at  that 
unhappy  epoch,  we  shall  find  that  the  only  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  expedient  which  could  afford  him  ev^en  a  chance 
of  redeeming  them  from  utter  ruin  was  to  incorporate  those 
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dispersed  parties,  and  bring  them  collectively  into  action.  To 
accomplish  this  great  end  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  agency 
of  a  servant  of  the  purest  fidelity  to  his  person  as  well  as  to  his 
crown;  of  the  firmest  resolution;  of  high  rank,  and  of  gracious 
and  conciliating  manners  and  temper;  and  above  all,  of  an 
invincible  zeal  and  constancy  in  the  Romish  faith.  The  due 
performance  of  such  a  service  required  a  delegation  of  the  most 
extensive  powers ;  the  imminent  peril  to  be  incurred  by  him  who 
should  undertake  it  challenged  the  most  brilliant  rewards.  Her- 
bert was  perhaps  the  only  man  about  the  King  in  whom  were 
combined  all  the  qualifications  which  it  demanded. 

Assuming  then,  what  really  appears  more  than  probable,  but 
on  which  we  have  hot  here  room  for  further  argument,  that 
Charles  at  that  period  meditated  the  employment  of  a  great 
Catholic  army  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  let  us  resume  our 
notices  of  Herbert,  now  called  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  at  the  point 
of  time  in  which  they  will  seem  to  justify  such  a  conjecture,  as 
well  as  to  connect  him  with  the  enterprize  in  question. 

A  rebellion  without  disloyalty,  if  an  expression  seemingly  so 
paradoxical  may  be  allowed,  had  for  nearly  three  years  raged  in 
Ireland.  It  was  in  fact  a  horribly  ferocious  crusade  against  the 
protestants.  It  may  be  said  that  the  government  of  the  island  was 
at  that  time  divided  between  the  King's  Lieutenant  and  the  Pope's 
Nuncio,  who  held  a  sort  of  Court  at  Kilkenny,  and  mixed  with 
an  absolute  spiritual  authority  no  small  degree  of  independence 
in  temporal  affairs.  To  that  Prelate,  and  the  Catholic  chieftains 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  Lord  Herbert  was  sent  by  the 
King,  in  the  summer  of  1645,  on  a  special  mission,  the  objects 
of  which  have  never  been  completely  divulged.  It  appears  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  them,  but  the  extreme  caution  used  by  him  through- 
out the  whole  affair,  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  was  apprized 
of  their  full  extent.  Herbert's  first  visit  was  of  course  to  that 
nobleman,  who  further  accredited  him  to  the  leaders  of  the 
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Catholics.  A  letter  from  Ormonde,  of  the  eleventh  of  August,  to 
one  of  them,  Lord  Muskery,  which  seems  to  have  had  scarcely  any 
other  purpose,  concludes  thus — "  What  I  have  to  say  is  this ; 
that  I  know  no  subject  in  England  upon  whose  favour  and  autho- 
rity with  his  Majesty,  and  real  and  innate  nobility,  you  can  better 
rely  than  upon  his  Lordship's."  Herbert  now  proceeded  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Council  of  Kilkenny,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  furnish  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  serve 
Charles  in  England,  and  he  granted,  in  the  King's  name,  the 
most  complete  toleration  to  the  Catholic  worship  throughout 
Ireland.  While  the  levy  was  in  progress,  and  Herbert  preparing 
to  take  the  command,  that  singular  person  George  Lord  Digby, 
who  held  the  now  almost  nominal  office  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles,  arrived  in  Dublin,  as  it  were  in  a  private  character,  for 
he  was  a  fugitive  from  recent  military  defeat,  and,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  accused  Herbert  at  the  Council  Table  of 
having  counterfeited  the  King's  order  authorizing  the  treaty,  and 
demanded  that  he  should  be  arrested  on  suspicion  of  high  treason. 
Ormonde  and  the  Council  acquiesced,  and  Herbert  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Castle  of  Dublin.  The  King  wrote  to  Ormonde, 
declaring  his  approbation  of  these  steps ;  as  did  Secretary  Nicho- 
las on  the  following  day,  loading  Herbert  with  blame,  and 
ascribing  his  conduct  to  the  fury  of  his  zeal,  and  to  weakness  of 
intellect.  Nay,  so  highly  did  Charles  seem  to  resent  it,  that  we 
find  in  the  Secretary's  letter  this  bitter  passage — "  The  King  has 
commanded  me  to  advertise  your  Lordship  that  the  patent  for 
making  the  said  Lord  Herbert  of  Ragland  Earl  of  Glamorgan  is 
not  passed  the  Great  Seal  here,  so  as  he  is  no  Peer  of  this  king- 
dom, notwithstanding  he  styles  himself,  and  hath  treated  with 
the  rebels  in  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
which  is  as  vainly  taken  upon  him  as  his  pretended  warrant,  if 
any  such  there  be,  was  surreptitiously  gotten  :"  Herbert  however 
had  been  liberated,  at  the  earnest  intreaty  of  the  Catholics, 
before  the  arrival  of  these  letters,  upon  his  own  recognizance  of 
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twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  those  of  the  Earls  of  Clanricarde 
and  Kildare,  of  ten  thousand  each,  for  his  appearance  on  thirty 
days'  notice. 

These  criminal  charges,  and  demonstrations   of  anger,  were 
wholly  groundless  and  affected,  yet,  such  was  Herbert's  profound 
devotion  to  his  master,  that  he  endured  them,  and  the  scorn  and 
obloquy  which  followed  them,  with  a  patience   truly  magnani- 
mous.    They  had   arisen   from   a  mere  accident.     Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the   treaty,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  from  the  garrison  of  Sligo, 
and  a  copy  of  the  articles  was  found  in  his  pocket.     They  were 
presently  dispatched  to  London,  to  the  rebel  parliament,  where 
they  became  eminently  useful  in  justifying  the  unceasing  outcry 
of  that  body  against  the  King's  inclination  to   favour  Popery. 
Charles  had  no  other  means  of  counteracting  the  mischiefs  con- 
sequent on  this  premature  discovery  than  by  a  direct  disclaimer 
on  his  own  part,  corroborated  by  the  subsequent  steps  to  which 
we  have  just  now  referred.     He  wrote  accordingly  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1646,  N.  S.  in  terms  little 
differing  from  those  which  he  had  dispatched  to  Ormonde  and 
the  Irish  Council,  and  designated  Herbert's  treaty  as  "  highly 
derogatory  from  his  Majesty's  honour  and  royal  dignity,  and 
most  prejudicial  unto  the  protestant  religion  and  Church  there 
in  Ireland."     Doubtless  all  this  was  done  with  Herbert's  privity 
and  concurrence.     Charles  was   in  the  mean  time  in  regular 
correspondence  with  him,  always  addressing  him  as  Earl  of 
Glamorgan.     Herbert  refused  to  relinquish  the  command  of  the 
troops  raised  in  conformity  to  the  treaty;  persevered  in  a  constant 
communication  with  the  heads  of  the  Catholics  assembled  at 
Kilkenny ;  and  on  the  tenth  of  March  availed  himself  of  one  of 
the  great  faculties  with  which  the  extraordinary  warrant  of  the 
first  of  April,  1644,  had  invested  him,  by  offering  to  the  Nuncio 
to  confer  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  on  six  of  them,  and  to  create 
one  Earl,  two  Viscounts,  and  three  Barons.    The  views  however 
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which  his  great  spirit  had,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  still 
cherished,  at  length  sunk  under  the  chilling  influence  of  his 
master's  denial,  artificial  as  it  was,  of  his  authority.  The  Catholics 
disbanded  the  troops  which  they  had  raised  under  it,  and  nego- 
tiated a  new  treaty  with  Ormonde :  Charles  indeed,  the  centre 
of  his  hopes  and  his  affections,  was  presently  after  stript  of  all 
power,  and  became  a  sort  of  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots. 
The  following  letter  from  the  unhappy  Prince,  immediately  after 
he  fell  into  that  thraldom,  is  a  document  of  peculiar  value  to  this 
memoir,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  powerfully  to  support  the  conjec- 
ture lately  proposed,  which  might  otherwise  seem  to  some  persons 
to  savour  of  extravagance,  by  proving  that  he  considered  his 
Catholic  subjects  as  his  forlorn  hope,  while  it  demonstrates  the 
perfect  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  he  held  the  nobleman  of 
whom  we  are  treating. 

"^Glamorgan, 

I  am  not  so  strictly  guarded  but  that,  if  you 
send  to  me  a  prudent  and  secret  person,  I  can  receive  a  letter, 
and  you  may  signify  to  me  your  mind,  I  having  always  loved 
your  person  and  conversation,  which  I  ardently  wish  for  at  present 
more  than  ever,  if  it  could  be  had  without  prejudice  to  you, 
whose  safety  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  If  you  can  raise  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  pawning  my  kingdoms  I  am  content  you  should 
do  it ;  and  if  I  recover  them,  I  will  fully  repay  that  money.  And 
tell  the  Nuncio  that  if  I  can  come  into  his  and  your  hands,  which 
ought  to  be  extremely  wished  for  by  you  both,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  (since  all  the  rest,  as  I  see,  despise 
me,)  I  will  do  it :  and,  if  I  do  not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or  if  in 
any  future  time  I  fail  you  in  this,  may  God  never  restore  me  to 
my  kingdoms  in  this  world,  nor  give  me  eternal  happiness  in  the 
next,  to  which  I  hope  this  tribulation  will  conduct  me  at  last, 
after  I  have  satisfied  my  obligations  to  my  friends,  to  none  of 
whom  am  I  so  much  obliged  as  to  yourself,  whose  merits  towards 
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me  exceed  all  expressions  that  can  be   used  by  your  constant 
friend, 

From  Newcastle,  July  20,  1646.  CHARLES  R." 

The  memory  of  the  ill-fated  Charles  has  been  rudely  attacked, 
and  pusillanimously  defended,  in  idle  disquisitions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  his  right  to  use  the  services  of  his  Catholic  subjects  of 
Ireland  against  his  English  rebels.  Dr.  Birch,  with  more  can- 
dour than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  a  Whig  controversialist, 
has  laboriously  ransacked  every  source  of  authority  and  argu- 
ment, and  produced  a  large  volume,  to  establish  the  negative. 
Mr.  Carte,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Tory  complaisance  to  what  are 
now  called  liberal  principles,  evades  the  assertion  of  any  direct 
affirmative,  and  rests  his  defence  on  the  supposition  that  Herbert 
fabricated  his  commissions,  and  that  the  King  was  sincere  in  his 
expressions  of  disapprobation.  So  confined  a  view  of  the  question 
was  scarcely  worthy  of  the  trouble  of  these  demonstrations  of 
boldness  by  the  one,  and  cowardice  by  the  other.  If  they  had 
looked  a  little  further  they  would  have  met  with  coincident  pro- 
babilities, amounting  collectively  almost  to  certainty,  that  it  was 
Charles's  intention  to  make  a  grand  and  final  effort  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  regal  authority  by  the  aid  of  the  whole  mass  of  his 
Catholic  subjects — a  measure  unprohibited  by  any  law  or  regu- 
lation, divine  or  human,  religious,  moral,  or  political. 

That  such  was  the  King's  intention  there  can  be  scarcely  a 
reasonable  doubt,  for  can  it  be  supposed  that  Herbert  was  invested 
with  the  vast  and  unprecedented  authority  conferred  by  the  sin- 
gular instrument  of  the  first  of  April,  1644,  merely  to  qualify 
him  to  treat  for  a  peace  with  a  body  comparatively  at  that  time  so 
insignificant  as  the  Irish  rebels,  and  to  raise  so  moderate  a  force 
as  ten  thousand  men  ?  No — the  great  plan  was  to  be  first  opened 
in  Ireland,  for  there,  and  there  only,  were  Catholics  to  be  found 
congregated,  and  already  in  arms.  But  this  is  no  place  for  fur- 
ther argument  on  the  point  in  question,  which  indeed  has  perhaps 
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already  been  too  largely  discussed  here.  The  censure  which,, 
seemingly  in  a  too  cautious  policy,  the  dispirited  Charles  had 
affected  to  cast  on  Lord  Herbert  blasted  all  his  succeeding  efforts. 
He  left  Ireland,  with  George  Leybourn,  a  Catholic  priest,  and 
chaplain  to  Henrietta  Maria,  who  had  been  sent  thither  in  the 
preceding  year  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  his  general  agent  to 
all  parties,  and  arrived  in  Paris  in  March,  1648,  N.  S.  having 
succeeded  to  the  dignities  of  his  aged  and  persecuted  father  in 
the  preceding  December. 

He  remained  in  France  till  the  Restoration,  taking  no  part, 
as  it  should  seem,  either  in  the  political  plans,  or  the  little 
intrigues,  of  the  exiled  Court.  On  his  return  with  the  King  in 
1660,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  parliamentary  attention  was  the 
remarkable  warrant,  or,  as  we  shall  presently  find  it  called,  Patent, 
which  we  have  had  occasion  so  frequently  to  mention.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  August,  1660,  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a 
Committee  "  to  consider  of  a  Patent  granted  to  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  which  is  a  prejudice  to  other  Peers."  The  Marquis, 
on  the  twenty-third,  informed  the  House  that  "  the  Patent  was 
made  to  him  upon  conditions  on  his  part  to  be  performed,  which 
he  hath  not  performed,  and  is  willing  therefore  to  submit  it  to  be 
surrendered,  or  otherwise  disposed,  as  the  King  should  appoint ;" 
and  it  was  accordingly  delivered  up  to  the  King  on  the  third  of 
September  following,  and  thus  this  remarkable  instrument  be- 
came involved  in  greater  mystery  than  before,  for  the  conditions 
were  never  disclosed.  The  Marquis  devoted  the  long  leisure 
which  his  absence  in  France  had  afforded  to  the  study  of  experi- 
mental philosophy  and  mechanics,  to  which  he  had  always  been 
passionately  attached;  and  in  1663  published  in  London  a  syl- 
labus of  the  results  of  his  labours,  with  this  title — "  A  Century 
of  the  Names  and  Scantlings  of  such  Invention  as  at  present  I 
can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected,  which,  (my  former 
notes  being  lost)  I  have,  at  the  instance  of  a  powerful  friend, 
endeavoured  now  to  set  these  down  in  such  a  way  as  may  sum- 
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ciently  instruct  me  to  put  any  of  them  in  practice."  It  is  a  mere 
catalogue  of  senigmas,  with  this  difference,  that  if  we  had  them 
before  us  at  length,  we  could  not  but  find  most  of  them  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  solution.  As  a  proof  of  this,  as  well  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  whole,  take  the  very  first  article  of  the  "Century" — 

"  Several  sorts  of  seals,  some  shewing  by  screws,  others  by 
gages,  fastening  or  unfastening  all  the  marks  at  once;  others  by 
additional  points,  and  imaginary  places,  proportionable  to  ordi- 
nary escocheons  and  seals  at  arms,  each  way  palpably  and  punc- 
tually setting  down  (yet  private  from  all  but  the  owner,  and  by 
his  assent)  the  day  of  the  month,  the  day  of  the  week,  the  month 
of  the  year,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and 
the  individual  place  whe.re  any  thing  was  sealed,  though  in  ten 
thousand  several  places,  together  with  the  very  number  of  lines 
contained  in  a  contract,  whereby  falsification  may  be  discovered 
and  manifestly  proved,  being  upon  good  grounds  suspected. 
Upon  any  of  these  seals  a  man  may  keep  accompts  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  one  farthing  to  an  hundred  millions, 
punctually  shewing  each  pound,  shilling,  penny,  or  farthing.  By 
these  seals  likewise  any  letter,  though  written  but  in  English, 
may  be  understood  in  eight  several  languages,  and  in  English 
itself,  to  clean  contrary  and  different  sense,  unknown  to  any  but 
the  correspondent,  and  not  to  be  read  or  understood  by  him 
neither,  if  opened  before  it  arrive  unto  him,  so  that  neither 
threats,  nor  hope  of  reward,  can  make  him  reveal  the  secret,  the 
letter  having  been  intercepted,  and  first  opened  by  the  enemy; 
and  ten  thousand  persons  may  use  these  seals  to  all  and  every  of 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  yet  keep  their  secrets  from  any  but 
whom  they  please." 

Those  who  may  wish  to  know  more  of  this  strange  little  book, 
which  certainly  savours  much  of  a  disordered  imagination,  may 
find  it  rather  largely  treated  of  in  Mr.  Park's  edition  of  Lord 
Orford's  royal  and  noble  Authors.  To  return  to  the  really  worthy 
projector  of  the  prodigies  enumerated  in  it,  who,  with  the  too 
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common  fate  of  the  zealous  servants  of  the  late  King,  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  neglected  after  the  Restoration,  it  only  remains 
to  be  added  that  he  died  on  the  third  of  April,  1667,  and  was 
buried  at  Ragland,  in  Monmouthshire,  having  been  twice  mar- 
ried ;  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Dormer,  (son 
and  heir  to  Robert,  first  Lord  Dormer,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died) 
by  whom  he  had  an  only  son,  Henry,  who  in  1682  was  created 
Duke  of  Beaufort ;  and  two  daughters ;  Anne,  who  became  the 
first  wife  of  Henry  Frederic,  third  Earl  of  Arundel  of  the  Howards ; 
and  Elizabeth,  married  to  William  Herbert,  first  Marquis  of 
Powys.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester's  second  lady  was  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Henry  Obrien,  Earl  of  Thomond,  who  had  by  him  a 
daughter,  Mary,  who  died  an  infant. 
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SECOND  EARL  OF  MANCHESTER. 

A  PASSAGE  in  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion  exhi- 
bits so  many  particulars  of  the  early  life  of  this  nobleman,  and  of 
his  entrance  on  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  that 
unhappy  time,  that  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  place  it  here,  as 
a  useful  introduction  to  the  sketch  which  will  follow,  than  to 
reserve  it  (as  has  been  a  sort  of  custom  in  the  composition 
of  these  Memoirs  with  respect  to  quotations  from  the  noble 
historian)  to  illustrate  preceding  statements,  and  to  decorate  the 
termination. 

"  The  Lord  Mandevile,  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  a 
person  of  great  civility,  and  very  well  bred,  and  had  been  early  in 
the  Court,  under  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  lady  of 
whose  family  he  had  married.  He  had  attended  upon  the  Prince 
when  he  was  in  Spain,  and  had  been  called  to  the  House  of  Peers 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Kimbolton, 
which  was  a  very  extraordinary  favour.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  his  wife  being  likewise  dead,  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  man  in  no  grace  at  Court, 
and  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  patron  of  the  puritans,  because 
of  much  the  greatest  estate  of  all  who  favoured  them,  and  so  was 
esteemed  by  them  with  great  application  and  veneration,  though 
he  was  of  a  life  very  licentious,  and  unconformable  to  their  pro- 
fessed rigour,  which  they  rather  dispensed  with  than  they  would 
withdraw  from  a  house  where  they  received  so  eminent  a  protec- 
tion, and  such  notable  bounty.  Upon  this  latter  marriage  the 
Lord  Mandevile  totally  estranged  himself  from  the  Court,  and 
upon  all  occasions  appeared  enough  to  dislike  what  was  done 
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there,  and  engaged  himself  wholly  in  the  conversation  of  those 
who  were  most  notoriously  of  that  party,  whereof  there  was  a  kind 
of  fraternity  of  many  persons  of  good  condition,  who  chose  to  live 
together  in  one  family,  at  a  gentleman's  house  of  a  fair  fortune, 
near  the  place  where  the  Lord  Mandevile  lived,  whither  others  of 
that  classis  likewise  resorted,  and  maintained  a  joint  and  mutual 
correspondence  and  conversation  together,  with  much  familiarity 
and  friendship ;  that  Lord,  to  support  and  the  better  to  improve 
that  popularity,  living  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  the  narrow 
exhibition  allowed  to  him  by  his  wary  father  could  justify, 
making  up  the  rest  by  contracting  a  great  debt,  which  lay  heavy 
upon  him ;  by  which  generous  way  of  living,  and  by  his  natural 
civility,  good  manners,  and  good  nature,  which  flowed  towards 
all  men,  he  was  universally  acceptable  and  beloved,  and  no  man 
more  in  the  confidence  of  the  discontented  and  factious  party 
than  he,  and  none  to  whom  the  whole  mass  of  their  designs,  as 
well  what  remained  in  chaos  as  what  was  formed,  was  more 
entirely  communicated,  and  no  man  more  consulted  with." 

This  nobleman,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1602,  and  whom  we 
find  frequently  designated,  as  he  is  in  the  above  extract,  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Mandeville,  and,  yet  more  frequently,  though  not 
quite  correctly,  by  that  of  Lord  Kimbolton,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  Henry  Montagu  (who  was 
created  a  Baron  and  Viscount  by  James,  and  Earl  of  Manchester 
by  Charles  the  First)  by  his  first  lady,  Catherine,  daughter  to  Sir 
William  Spencer,  of  Yarnton,  in  Oxfordshire.  His  education  is 
said  to  have  been  much  neglected,  yet  he  studied,  or  was  supposed 
to  study,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  we  find  that  he 
remained  till  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  after- 
wards, as  we  have  already  seen,  attended  Charles  on  his  remark- 
able visit  to  Madrid,  and  was  one  of  the  numerous  Knights  of 
the  Bath  created  on  the  occasion  of  his  presently  succeeding 
Coronation.  He  was  returned  to  serve  in  the  first  Parliament 
called  by  that  Prince,  for  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  which  he 
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represented  also  in  the  three  which  succcessively  followed,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  his  father's  title  of 
Baron  Montagu  of  Kirnbolton.  Here  he  was  led  by  the  influence 
of  a  family  connection  to  join  the  discontented  party  at  a  period 
when  it  was  no  discredit  to  belong  to  it,  but  seems  to  have  used 
little  activity  in  its  service  till  it  began  to  lose  that  character. 
We  first  hear  of  him  in  any  public  capacity  in  1640,  at  the  treaty 
with  the  Scottish  rebels  at  Ripon,  for  which  he  was  one  of  the 
fifteen  commissioners,  all  of  whom  the  King  was  obliged  by  the 
necessity  of  the  time  to  select  from  that  faction.  In  the  same 
ineffectual  view  of  conciliation  he  was  very  soon  after  summoned, 
with  several  other  Peers  of  the  same  class,  in  a  body,  to  the  Privy 
Council.  These  steps  however  seemed  but  to  increase  his  adverse 
zeal,  which  was  peculiarly  manifested  in  the  prosecution  of  Straf- 
ford,  though  it  has  since  appeared  that  he  condescended  at  that 
very  time  to  listen  complacently  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  King 
that  he  should  succeed  his  father  in  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

But  an  unhappy  circumstance  which  immediately  followed  cut 
off  probably  all  hope  of  reclaiming  him.  He  was  one  of  the  party 
of  six,  and  the  only  one  of  the  Upper  House,  who  were,  on  the 
fourth  of  January,  164f,  rashly  impeached  of  high  treason.  As 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  in  no  way  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  five  members  of  the  Commons,  little  need  be  said  of  it 
than  that  he  fled  with  them  into  the  city,  and  a  few  days  after 
joined  them  in  their  triumphant  return  to  Parliament ;  but  it 
created  much  surprise  on  all  hands  that  he  should  have  been 
singled  out  from  his  compeers,  among  whom  were  so  many 
whose  guilt  was  of  a  dye  far  deeper  5  for,  says  a  great  historian  of 
the  time,  after  expressing  that  opinion, "  the  Lord  Kimbolton  was 
a  civil  and  well-natured  man,  and  had  rather  kept  ill  company 
than  drank  deep  of  that  infection  and  poison  that  had  wrought 
upon  many  others."  Whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  for 
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this  proceeding  individually  against  him,  the  effect  of  it,  joined 
to  that  of  the  incessant  recurrence  to  it,  as  an  act  of  the  most 
horrible  injustice,  in  the  various  remonstrances  and  petitions  of 
the  Parliament  with  which  the  King  was  now  daily  beset,  was  to 
drive  him  into  open  rebellion.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  prepara- 
tion for  war  was  to  appoint  him,  and  the  five  impeached  members 
of  the  Commons,  severally  to  the  command  of  Regiments,  which 
they  most  readily  accepted. 

His  first  appearance  in  this  new  capacity  was  in  the  battle  of 
Edge  Hill,  where,  as  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  relation  of 
the  action,  it  may  be  concluded  that  his  regiment  was  not  enga- 
ged. On  the  fourteenth  day  after  it  was  fought  his  father  died, 
and  he  became  Earl  of  Manchester.  This  event  perhaps  neces- 
sarily withdrew  him  for  a  time  from  the  army,  but  he  was  not 
without  other  engagements  which  warranted  his  absence,  for, 
about  the  middle  of  the  following  January,  we  find  him,  with 
others  of  both  Houses,  attending,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  a 
common  hall  of  the  citizens  of  London,  assembled  to  receive  the 
King's  answer  to  a  petition,  couched  in  terms  somewhat  more 
decent  than  were  at  that  time  usual,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  the  corporation  some  days  before  at  Oxford.  On  this 
occasion  he  made  a  speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  little 
remarkable  but  for  the  anxiety  which  it  betrays  to  prevent 
any  good  effect  from  the  correspondence  thus  opened  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  .City. 

We  hear  of  him  no  more  in  the  field  till  the  autumn  of  1643, 
when  the  Parliament,  thrown  into  some  consternation  by  a  short 
tide  of  success  which  had  flowed  in  on  the  military  affairs  of  the 
Royalists,  as  well  as  by  a  refractory  spirit  which  had  of  late  ap- 
peared in  their  General,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  passed  an  ordinance 
for  the  levy  of  a  great  army,  to  be  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  and  at  the  same  time  invested  him  with  the  charge 
of  what  were  called  the  associated  counties,  which  were  Hertford, 
Essex,  Cambridge,  Huntington,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Lincoln. 
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This  disposition  excited  some  surprise  in  the  army,  and  more  in 
the  country.  It  seemed  like  a  preference  of  zeal  and  good  temper 
to  military  experience,  but  the  event  justified  their  choice,  the 
true  ground  of  which  however  had  been  to  set  up  a  rival  to  Essex. 
Manchester  spared  neither  activity  nor  money  in  raising  troops : 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  appointed  to  command  his  horse ;  and  the 
army  was  ordered  to  march  northwards.  This  route  however  was 
presently  altered  to  the  direction  towards  Norfolk,  where  the  Earl 
had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  reduced  the  town  of  Lynn,  and  then, 
marching  into  Lincolnshire,  engaged  at  Horncastle  the  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  with  the  most  signal  success,  and 
afterwards  took  the  town  of  Lincoln  by  storm.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  join  in  the  siege  of  York,  which  soon  after  surrendered, 
and  had  a  principal  share  in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  so  fatal 
to  the  royal  cause ;  after  which,  returning  westward,  and  seizing 
on  his  way  several  smaller  garrisons  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, he  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  the  King  in  person,  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his  whole 
force,  and  with  alternate  good  and  ill  fortune. 

As  to  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  sagacious  and  intrepid 
Cromwell  on  the  score  of  these  important  successes  we  will  not 
enquire,  thus  much  however  is  certain ;  that  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Newbury  he  manifested  the  greatest  possible  discon- 
tent, and  that  a  similar  disposition,  almost  simultaneously,  and 
doubtless  prompted  by  him,  broke  out  in  the  governing  power 
at  Westminster.  Cromwell  after  indulging  for  a  short  time  in 
indistinct  murmurs,  determined  to  make  the  Earl  the  subject  of 
a  specific  criminal  charge,  and  this  was  the  first  feature  developed 
of  the  vast  plan  in  the  fruition  of  which  that  extraordinary  person 
became  master  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Take  it  in  the  words  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  always  authentic,  and  in  this  instance  concise. 
Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  a  more  full  statement  on  this  sin- 
gular subject,  mostly  extracted  from  the  reports  of  republican 
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writers,  will  find  it  in  a  work  which  rarely  deals  in  matters  of  any 
curiosity,  Collins's  Peerage. 

"  Cromwell,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, "  accused  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester of  having  betrayed  the  Parliament  out  of  cowardice,  for 
that  he  might,  at  the  King's  last  being  at  Newbury,  when  he  drew 
off  his  cannon,  very  easily  have  defeated  his  whole  army  if  he 
would  have  permitted  it  to  have  been  engaged.  That  he  went  to 
him,  and  shewed  him  evidently  how  it  might  be  done,  and  desired 
him  that  he  would  give  him  leave,  with  his  own  brigade  of  Horse, 
to  charge  the  King's  army  in  their  retreat ;  and  the  Earl,  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  might  look  on,  and  do  as  he  should  think  fit ; 
but  that  the  Earl  had,  notwithstanding  all  importunity  used  by 
him  and  other  officers,  positively  and  obstinately  refused  to  per- 
mit him,  giving  no  other  reason  but  that,  he  said,  if  they  did 
engage,  and  overthrow  the  King's  army,  the  King  would  always 
have  another  army  to  keep  up  the  war ;  but  if  that  army  which  he 
commanded  should  be  overthrown  before  the  other,  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  should  be  reinforced,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
their  pretences,  and  they  should  be  all  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
forfeited  and  executed  by  the  law." 

The  Earl  justified  himself  at  great  length,  and,  seemingly  con- 
soled by  the  tacit  forbearance  of  the  Parliament  to  enter  into  any 
examination  of  the  charge,  bore  the  cruel  insult  that  he  had 
received  with  great  philosophy.  He  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand in  1645  by  "  the  self  denying  ordinance,"  and  afterwards 
accepted  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the  small  remnant  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  he  abandoned  in  the  summer  of  1647;  put  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  army  which  Cromwell  had 
encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  to  be  in  readiness  to  possess  him 
of  the  government;  and  submitted  to  be  led  back,  and  replaced 
in  the  chair,  by  his  hand.  We  hear  no  more  of  him  during  the 
usurpation,  except  that  he  was  base  enough  to  sit  among  the 
Peers  of  Cromwell's  new  contrivance.  History  surely  cannot 
furnish  a  parallel  instance  of  nearly  perfect  dereliction  of  all  that 
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we  ought  to  esteem  noble  and  generous.     A  single  degradation 

yet  remained.     He  seized  on  it,  and  descended  to  the  utmost 

when  the  Restoration  approached  he  was  among  the  first  who  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  councils  which  were  held  to  accomplish 
it.  He  was  a  man  too  powerful  to  be  rejected,  and  indeed 
rendered  on  that  great  occasion  important  services,  which  were 
most  amply  rewarded.  Charles  the  Second  called  him  to  the 
Privy  Council,  appointed  him  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  and  gave 
him  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  he  was  restored  to  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  he  had  before 
held  for  a  while  during  the  rebellion,  and,  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  he  was  constituted  first  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Peers,  in  which  character 
he  addressed  a  congratulatory  oration  to  the  King  on  his  arrival 
at  Whitehall. 

Edward,  Earl  of  Manchester,  died  on  the  fifth  of  May,  1671. 
He  had  been  no  less  than  five  times  married ;  first  to  Susannah, 
daughter  of  John  Hill,  of  Honiley,  in  Warwickshire,  who  died 
shortly  after,  without  issue;  secondly,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  he  had  Robert,  who 
succeeded  to  his  titles  and  estates,  and  two  daughters ;  Frances, 
married  to  Henry,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Sanderson,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  and  Anne,  to  her  kinsman  Robert  Rich,  first  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  Holland;  his  third  Lady  was  Essex,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Cheek,  of  Pyrgo,  in  Essex,  and  relict  of  Sir  Robert 
Bevil,  who  brought  him  six  sons;  Edward;  Henry;  Charles; 
Thomas ;  Sidney ;  and  George ;  and  two  daughters ;  Essex,  wife 
to  Henry  Ingram,  Viscount  Irwin;  and  Lucy.  He  married, 
fourthly,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Wortley,  of  Wortley, 
in  Yorkshire,  Bart.,  and  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Quarendon,  in 
Bucks,  Bart. ;  and,  fifthly,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Francis,  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford,  of  the  Russels,  and  widow  of  James  Hay,  first 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  of  his  family.  He  had  no  issue  by  either  of  his 
two  last  Countesses. 
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PERHAPS  no  theme  is   more  inauspicious   to  the  pen  of  the 
biographer  than  the  life  of  a  mere  statesman.     If  he  confine  him- 
self to  facts  he  will  produce  but  an  enlarged  gazette  :   if  he  pre- 
sume to  treat  of  motives,  a  dull  romance.     He  finds  the  usual 
enlargement  of  intelligence  strangely  inverted,  for  the  nearer  the 
period  of  the  existence  of  his  subject  to  that  of  himself  the  greater 
will  be  his  difficulties,  and  the  more  barren  his  story.    The  reason 
for  this  is  plain  enough — when  the  frank  and  simple  and  visible 
exercise  of  that  absolute  power  of  government  which,  in  spite  of 
our  dreams  of  liberty,  musf  always  exist  in  some  shape  or  other, 
was  exchanged,  after  the  termination  of  the  grand  rebellion,  for 
the  complicated  and  concealed  machinery  of  modern  rule,  the 
character  of  the  statesman  by  trade  became  involved  in  impene- 
trable obscurity.     The  very  records  of  the  Cabinet  itself,  were 
they  accessible,  would  furnish  but  an  outline  of  his  story.    The 
reign  of  Charles  the  second  created  impediments  to  information 
peculiar  to  itself.     The  levities,  as  well  as  the  profligacy,  of  his 
Court  insinuated  themselves  into  the  measures  of  government. 
His  ministers  felt  ashamed ;  and,  as  men  dread  ridicule  more 
than  serious  reproach,  redoubled  their  pains  to  wrap  themselves  in 
mystery.  These  slight  remarks  may  perhaps  be  admitted  in  excuse 
for  the  dulness  of  this,  and  some  other  memoirs  of  the  same  class. 
Henry  Bennet  was  descended  from  a  Berkshire  family  of  the 
order  of  decent  gentry,  two  brothers  of  which  migrated  to  London 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  acquired  conside- 
rable wealth  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  otherwise.     From  the 
elder  of  these  came  a  Sir  John  Bennet,  who  was  seated  at  Dawley, 
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in  Middlesex,  and  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Crofts, 
of  Saxham,  in  Norfolk,  and  Henry  was  their  second  son.    He  was 
born  in  the  year  1618,  and  most  carefully  instructed  at  home,  not 
only  in  every  branch  of  what  is  distinctly  called  learning,  but  in 
all  the  refinements  which  form  the  manners  of  a  complete  gen- 
tleman.    He  was  removed  therefore  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
somewhat  later  in  his  youth  than  was  at  that  time  usual,  rather  to 
comply  with  the  custom  than  for  any  additional  advantages  of 
education,  and  entered  a  student  of  Christ-church,  where  he  took 
his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts,  and  added  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  that  of  a  poet,  many  just  proofs  of  which,  chiefly 
in  his  own  language,  are  extant  in  the  academical  collections  of 
that  time.     He  remained  so  long  in  the  University  that  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  embrace  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  but  of  this  we  have  no  intelligence.     He  was 
resident  there  when  the  King  arrived  at  Oxford  in  the  spring  of 
1644,  and  his  introduction  at  the  Court,  which  was  then  for  a 
considerable  time  established  in  that  city,  fixed  his  future  desti- 
nation.   He  enrolled  himself  in  the  royal  military  service  as  a 
volunteer,  and  attracted  soon  after  the  notice  of  George  Lord 
Digby,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  appointed  his  under 
secretary.    His  attention,  which  is  said  to  have  been  exemplary, 
to  the  duties  of  that  office,  did  not  extinguish  in  him  the  desire  of 
distinction  as  a  soldier.     He  was  seldom  absent  from  the  field  in 
any  affair  which  occurred  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Oxford, 
and  received  in  a  skirmish  at  Andover  several  severe  wounds,  of 
which  he  lay  long  dangerously  ill.    The  black  patch  on  his  face, 
which  appears  in  all  portraits  of  him,  and  is  I  believe  no  where 
particularly  accounted  for,  may  be  probably  ascribed  to  one  of 
those  hurts,  which  perhaps  left  a  disgusting  scar. 

In  the  general  dispersion  of  the  royalists  he  retired  to  France, 
and  passed  soon  after  a  considerable  time  in  Germany  and  in  Italy. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  excursions  were  undertaken 
in  the  service  of  the  royal  family,  with  every  branch  of  which  he 
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appears  to  have  had  previously  considerable  credit.     Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  was  recalled  to  Paris  in  1649,  to  assume  the  office  of 
secretary  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
with  a  sagacity  and  fidelity  which  fixed  him  firmly  in  the  King's 
confidence  and  esteem.     Charles  concludes  a  curious  string  of 
instructions  to  his  brother,  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1654,  which 
are  perhaps  no  where  to  be  found  but  in  a  valuable  and  little 
known  printed  collection,  entitled  "  Miscellanea  Aulica,"  with 
these  words^-"  you  must  be  very  kind  to  Harry  Bennet,  and  com- 
municate freely  with  him  :    for,  as  you  are  sure  that  he  is  full  of 
duty  and  integrity  to  you,  so  I  must  tell  you  that  I  shall  trust  him 
more  than  any  other  about  you,  and  cause  him  to  be  instructed 
at  large  in  those  businesses  of  mine  when  I  cannot  particularly 
write  to  you  myself."    The  same  volume  contains  several  agree- 
able familiar  letters  from  the  King  to  Bennet,  proving  not  only 
the  confidence,  but  the  perfect  intimacy  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Charles.  Frequent  allusions  are  made  in  them  to  the  King's  views 
with  respect  to  Spain,  which  it  is  evident  had  been  the  subject  of 
much  unreserved  consultation  between  them ;  and  at  length,  in 
1658,  Charles,  having  received  some  favourable  overtures  from 
that  Court,  sent  him  to  Madrid  in  the  public  character  of  his 
Ambassador,  and  on  that  occasion  knighted  him.     Lord  Claren- 
don expressly  states  that  he  was  appointed  to  this  mission  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  former  principal,  Lord  Digby,  now  Earl 
of  Bristol,  and,  in  the  earnestness  to  ascribe  it  solely  to  the 
King's  favour,  the  accuracy  of  the  great  historian's  report  has 
been  somewhat  presumptuously  questioned  by  a  later  writer, 
chiefly  because  a  quarrel  about  that  time  occurred  between 
Bristol  and  Bennet. 

It  is  needless  to  agitate  that  question,  but  the  subject  of  their 
difference  certainly  deserves  some  notice.  Bennet  had  secretly 
become  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  whether  from 
conscience  or  from  policy,  had  just  then  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Charles  to  make  a  public  profession  of  that  faith* 
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Bristol,  though  a  declared  Catholic,  was  of  opinion  that  such  a 
step  would  be  ruinous  to  the  King's  affairs.     Great  bitterness 
arose  between  them,  and  though  Bennet's  arguments  failed  to 
influence  the  King  on  that  particular  point,  he  succeeded   in 
thwarting  the  Earl,  who  piqued  himself  on  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  Spanish  politics,  on  all  others  connected  with  his  own 
negotiations  at  that  Court.     It  is  agreed  however  on  all  hands 
that  he  acquitted  himself  in  them  wisely  and  faithfully.     He  re- 
mained there  on  his  embassy  for  a  short  time  after  the  restoration, 
when  the  King  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  the  office  of  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Purse.    In  the  daily  and  easy  access  to  his  master 
which  that  situation  afforded  him  his  favour  increased  rapidly. 
The  liveliness  of  his  talents  and  temper,  polished  by  the  most 
perfect  good  manners,  enchanted  a  Prince  who  seemed  to  live 
but  to  be  pleased.   Besides,  as  Burnet  informs  us,  "  he  had  the  art 
of  observing  the  King's  humour,  and  managing  it,  beyond  all  the 
men  of  that  time."    "  His  Majesty  received  him,"  says  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, "  into  great  familiarity,  and  into  the  nightly  meetings," 
(meaning  the  King's  jovial  evening  parties  in  Lady  Castlemain's 
apartments,)  "  in  which  he  filled  a  principal  place,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes."    It  is  evident  that  he  had  already  excited  the 
jealousy  of  that  great  man,  who  complains,  in  a  tone  of  regret 
perhaps  unworthy  of  his  own  exalted  character,  of  Bennet's  dis- 
respect towards  him,  which  appears  however  to  have  consisted 
at  that  time  merely  in  his  addressing  himself  to  the  King  on 
some  public  affairs  through  another  medium  than  that  of  the 
Chancellor. 

On  the  second  of  October,  1662,  he  was  appointed  a  Secretary 
of  State.  Charles,  in  his  anxiety  to  place  him  in  that  office, 
tempted  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  to  resign  it  by  a  gift  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Clarendon's  apprehensions  of  him  had  been 
well-founded.  It  was  presently  seen  that  Bennet's  conduct,  not 
only  as  a  man  but  as  a  minister,  had  no  guide  but  the  will  of  the 
King,  whose  mind,  little  less  deficient  in  principle  than  in  energy, 
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was  incapable  of  weighing  fairly  this  abject  submission  against 
the  unbending,  and  sometimes  opposing,  rectitude  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. His  honest  censures  became  but  the  more  irksome  to 
Charles  by  comparison  with  Bennet's  pliancy,  and  the  new  Secre- 
tary had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Clarendon's  credit  sink  gradually 
under  the  weight  merely  of  the  King's  disgust,  without  incurring 
much  reproach  on  his  own  part  by  any  of  those  acts  of  open 
enmity  or  secret  artifice  which  are  commonly  used  to  accomplish 
the  overthrow  of  a  political  antagonist.  The  Chancellor  was  dis- 
graced, and  Bennet  slid,  as  it  were,  into  the  chief  direction  of 
public  affairs,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  foreign  relations. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1663,  O.S.,  Charles  advanced  him  to 
the  Peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Arlington,  taken,  as  Clarendon, 
in  another  moment  of  angry  condescension,  truly  says,  from  a 
little  farm  in  a  village  of  that  name  in  Middlesex,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  his  father,  but  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
another  person  ;  so  totally  destitute  was  he  at  that  time  of  landed 
property. 

The  administration,  while  he  stood  alone  at  the  head  of  it,  was 
respectable.  It  is  true  that  we  find  in  it  no  bold  measures,  except 
the  first  Dutch  war,  of  which,  probably  with  the  hope  of  regaining 
the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  he  had  nearly  lost,  he 
was  the  chief  adviser ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  calm  even  course 
of  service,  vigilant,  vigorous,  and  of  unsuspected  fidelity.  Thus 
his  political  reputation  remained  unsullied,  till  a  partiality  to 
certain  individuals,  and  yet  more  to  the  wild  schemes  of  govern- 
ment proposed  by  some  of  them,  induced  Charles  to  form  in  1670 
that  heterogeneous  Cabinet  which  obtained  the  appellation  of 
cc  the  Cabal,"  so  frequently  mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  pages. 
Arlington,  however  conscious  that  they  meditated  the  overthrow 
of  that  plan  of  policy  under  which  he  had  hitherto  acted,  con- 
sented without  hesitation  to  join  them ;  to  sacrifice  the  Triple 
'Alliance,  which  had  been  the  chief  credit  of  his  ministry,  and  to 
connive  at  the  base  measure  of  shutting  up  the  exchequer ;  to 
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advance  the  popish  interest,  which  he  had  of  late  years  uniformly 
decried ;  and  to  place  his  country  at  the  feet  of  France.  The 
King  rewarded  him  amply  for  these  inexcusable  concessions  :  on 
the  twenty-second  of  April,  1672,  the  dignities  of  Viscount 
Thetford,  and  Earl  of  Arlington,  were  conferred  upon  him,  with 
remainder  to  his  issue,  generally,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  fol- 
lowing June  he  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  Those 
honours  however  seem  to  have  been  granted  to  him  just  at  that 
period  for  the  decoration  of  an  embassy  on  which  he  was  sent, 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Halifax,  to  Utrecht,  one 
week  after  he  received  the  Garter,  under  the  pretence,  for  such 
the  event  seemed  to  prove  it,  of  saving  by  mediation  the  Provinces 
from  the  utter  ruin  with  which  they  were  then  threatened  by  the 
arms  of  France.  There  they  met,  not  only  his  ministers  with 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  confer,  but  Louis  himself.  In  this 
treaty  Arlington  appears  to  have  acted  with  a  selfish  caution 
which  rendered  him  at  least  useless,  and  to  have  studied  only  to 
throw  the  weight  of  responsibility  on  the  giddy  Buckingham,  and 
the  mission  had  no  other  important  consequence  than  to  afford  a 
new  proof  to  the  Dutch  of  Charles's  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
French  interests. 

Arlington  was  indeed  already  terrified  by  the  extravagant  mea- 
sures of  the  Cabal,  but  had  not  the  courage  nor  principle  to  with- 
draw himself  from  it.  He  secretly  prevailed  on  Croissy,  the  French 
ambassador  in  London,  not  only  to  represent  to  his  master  that 
his  influence  in  England  would  be  ruined  by  the  violence  of  the 
ministry,  but  to  remonstrate  on  that  head  with  Charles  himself, 
and  intrigued  in  every  other  mode  that  he  could  devise  to  weaken 
and  disunite  it.  Charles  presently  gave  way,  and  the  Cabal, 
which  was  equally  odious  to  the  Parliament  and  the  people,  and 
had  been  held  together  solely  by  the  countenance  of  the  Crown, 
fell  to  pieces,  and  was  soon  forgotten.  To  appease  the  country, 
the  King  consented  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  Test,  peculiarly 
embarrassing  to  the  Catholics,  on  which  the  Duke  of  York  resigned 
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all  his  commissions,  and  imbibed  the  most  bitter  hatred  against 
Arlington,  to  whose  tergiversations  he  imputed  this  sudden 
change.  The  Duke  "  looked  on  him,"  says  Burnet,  "  as  a  pitiful 
coward,  who  would  forsake  and  betray  any  thing  rather  than  run 
any  danger  himself."  The  Commons  addressed  Charles  to  remove 
the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale,  two  of  the  five  who 
had  formed  the  Cabal,  from  all  their  employments,  and  Bucking- 
ham, who  descended  on  this  occasion  to  attempt  to  justify  him- 
self personally  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  threw  all  the  blame  of 
their  measures  on  the  Secretary.  Arlington  therefore,  in  his  turn, 
requested  to  be  heard  by  the  Commons,  and  defended  himself  in 
a  long  and  acute  speech.  He  was  however  impeached  "  of  trea- 
sonable and  other  crimes  of  high  misdemeanor,"  most  of  the  arti- 
cles charging  him  with  various  endeavours  to  introduce  Popery, 
of  which  in  fact  he  was  wholly  innocent.  The  question  of  his 
impeachment  was  thrown  out  by  a  very  small  majority,  and  he 
held  yet  for  a  few  months  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  which 
interval  he  redeemed  some  small  portion  of  reputation  by  persua- 
ding the  King,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Dutch. 

He  soon  after  resigned,  and  Charles,  prompted  by  some  remnant 
of  ancient  friendship,  or  by  fear  of  the  disclosure  of  disgraceful 
secrets,  not  only  allowed  him  to  accept,  an  abuse  very  common 
at  that  time,  a  present  of  six  thousand  pounds  from  his  successor, 
but,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1674,  placed  him  in  the  digni- 
fied station  of  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household.  The  King 
coupled  with  that  act  of  grace  a  public  declaration  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  bestowed  "  in  recompence  of  his  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices, and  particularly  for  his  having  discharged  the  office  of 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  twelve  years,  to  his  Majesty's 
great  satisfaction."  Such  indeed  was  Arlington's  confidence  in 
the  influence  which  he  thought  he  still  retained  over  Charles, 
that  he  had  encouraged  the  hope  even  of  obtaining  the  place  of 
Lord  Treasurer  when  his  friend  Clifford,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
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Cabal,  was  forced  to  resign  it ;  and,  on  Danby's  nomination  to 
that  post,  he  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  to  that  nobleman,  and 
eagerly  seized  all  future  opportunities  to  injure  him.     The  King 
however  shewed  no  disposition  to  employ  him  further  in  state 
affairs,  yet  such,  from  long  habit,  was  his  passion  for  them,  that, 
on  the  discovery,  in  the  spring  of  1675,  of  an  intrigue  between 
some  disaffected  English  and  the  Dutch  government  for  an  inva- 
sion of  England,  he  succeeded  in   convincing  Charles  that  he 
could,  by  a  personal  intercourse  with  the  young  Prince  of  Orange, 
bring  him  to  a  perfect  reliance  on  his  Majesty,  and  an  agreement 
in  his  designs.     He  went  to  Holland  accordingly,  with  a  com- 
mission perfectly  secret,  and  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Ossory, 
who  seems  to  have  been  included  in  it  because  his  lady  and  the 
Countess  of  Arlington,  who  were  sisters,  were  descendants  of  the 
House  of  Nassau.  His  expedition  was  almost  completely  fruitless. 
He  seems  to  have  been  unapprized  of  the  cold  and  reserved 
temper  of  William,  on  whom  he  presently  discovered  that  all 
political  or  courtly  artifices  would  be  thrown  away.     He  after- 
wards, as  Burnet  informs  us,  "  talked  to  him  in  the  style  of  a 
governor,  and  seemed  to  presume  too  much  on  his  youth,  and  on 
his  want  of  experience ;  but,  instead  of  prevailing  on  the  Prince, 
he  lost  him  so  entirely  that  all  his  endeavours  afterwards  could 
never  beget  any  confidence  in   him  :    so  he  came  back ;    and 
reckoned  this  his  last  essay,  which  succeeding  so  ill,  he  ever  after 
that  withdrew  from  all  business." 

Burnet  adds  that  "  he  made  himself  easy  to  the  King,  who  con- 
tinued to  be  still  very  kind  to  him."  The  same  selfish  and  care- 
less good  humour  which  induced  Charles  to  retain  about  his 
person  a  man  whom  he  no  longer  valued,  permitted  him  also  to 
relish  the  ridicule  with  which  his  courtiers  now  frequently  enter- 
tained him  at  Arlington's  expence.  Echard,  a  veracious  writer, 
tells  us  that  "  as  his  credit  declined,  so  several  persons  at  Court 
took  the  liberty  to  act  and  mimic  his  person  and  behaviour,  as 
had  been  formerly  done  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  ;" 
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(and  by  no  one  more  frequently  than  by  Bennet  himself)  "  and  it 
became  a  common  jest  for  some  courtier  to  put  a  black  patch 
upon  his  nose,  and  strut  about  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  make  the  King  merry."  The  same  author  adds  this  re- 
markable anecdote — "  Colonel  Richard  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  having  been  sometime  absent  from  the  Court,  upon 
his  return  found  the  Earl  of  Arlington's  credit  in  a  low  condition  ; 
and,  seeing  him  one  day  acted  by  a  person  with  a  patch  and  a 
staff,  he  took  occasion  to  expostulate  this  matter  with  the  King, 
with  whom  he  was  very  familiar,  remonstrating  how  hard  it  was 
that  poor  Harry  Bennet  should  be  thus  used,  after  he  had  so  long 
and  faithfully  served  his  Majesty,  and  followed  him  every  where  in 
bis  exile.  The  King  hereupon  began  to  complain  too,  declaring 
what  cause  he  had  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Harry  Bennet's  conduct, 
who  had  of  late  behaved  himself  after  a  strange  manner  ;  for,  not 
content  to  come  to  prayers,  as  others  did,  he  must  be  constant  at 
sacraments  too.  c  Why,'  says  Talbot, '  does  not  your  Majesty  do 
the  very  same  thing  ?'  c  God's  fish,'  replied  the  King,  with  some 
heat, '  I  hope  there  is  a  difference  between  Harry  Bennet  and  me.'" 
The  sense  of  this  tale  seems  to  be  that  Charles,  conscious  that  it 
was  well  known  to  Talbot  that  both  himself  and  Arlington  were 
concealed  Catholics,  meant  to  complain  that  the  latter  gratui- 
tously and  unnecessarily  practised  to  the  utmost  extent  that  im- 
pious hypocrisy  which  his  own  peculiar  situation  compelled  him 
unwillingly  to  use.  Yet  this  very  story  has  been  most  absurdly 
cited  to  prove  that  Arlington  was  a  sincere  protestant. 

Charles,  at  his  death,  left  him  in  the  post  of  Lord  Chamberlain  ; 
and  James,  whose  favour  however  he  had  long  totally  lost,  did 
not  remove  him  from  it.  Indeed  he  survived  the  accession  of 
that  Prince  but  for  a  few  months,  for  he  died  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  1685,  and  was  buried  at  Euston,  in  Suffolk.  He  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Lewis  de  Nassau,  Lord  of  Beverwaert,  in  the 
United  Provinces,  who  was  son  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  left  by  her  an  only  child,  Isabella,  who  in  1672  became  the 
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wife  of  Henry  Fitzroy,  (a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  second,  by 
Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland.,)  who  was  thereon  created 
Earl  of  Etiston,  and  was  soon  after  advanced  to  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Grafton,  in  whose  heir  male,  the  present  Duke,  the 
several  dignities  held  by  Lord  Arlington  are,  in  virtue  of  their 
special  limitation  to  his  heirs  general,  now  vested. 
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THE  HONOURABLE  ROBERT  BOYLE. 

A  RELATION  of  the  exercise  of  private  virtues,  and  of  the  results 
of  profound  study ,  seldom  excites  general  interest,  and  the  events 
of  Mr.  Boyle's  life  are  confined  to  a  conduct  invariably  pious  and 
moral,  and  to  an  almost  infinite  series  of  philosophical  experi- 
ments, recorded  by  himself  in  treatises  little  less  numerous. 

He  was  the  seventh  son,  and  the  fourteenth  child,  of  Richard, 
the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  a  man  who,  through  a  rare  combination  of 
judgement,  method,  activity,  and  good  fortune,  rose  without  re- 
proach from  a  state  little  removed  from  indigence  to  become  the 
founder  of  immense  wealth,  and  of  a  family  dignified  by  more 
titles  of  nobility  than  have  ever,  either  before  or  since  his  time, 
been  distributed  among  the  children  of  any  individual  British 
subject.  His  mother  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Geoffroy 
Fenton,  sometime  Queen  Elizabeth's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  and  he  was  born  at  Lismore,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1626-7.  All  the  particulars  of  his 
early  life  have  been  scrupulously  preserved,  by  himself  as  well  as 
others,  for  we  have  an  account  of  them  by  his  own  pen,  in  which 
he  describes  himself  under  the  name  of  Philaretus,  even  from  his 
birth  till  he  had  reached  manhood,  and  they  exhibit  some  singu- 
larities worthy  of  notice.  He  tells  us  that  his  father,  with  the 
view  of  invigorating  his  health,  subjected  his  infancy  to  hardships 
commonly  endured  by  children  only  of  the  meanest  peasants, 
which  Aubrey,  in  his  curious  notices  of  the  lives  of  eminent  men, 
a  few  years  since  published  from  the  originals  in  the  Ashmolean 
collection,  illustrates  by  informing  us  that  ".he  was  nursed  by 
an  Irish  nurse,  after  the  Irish  manner,  where  they  put  the  child 
into  a  pendulous  satchel,  instead  of  a  cradle,  with  a  slit  for  the 
child's  head  to  peep  out."  The  experiment  however  failed,  for  he 
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appears  to  have  suffered  throughout  his  life  the  inconveniences  of 
a  weakly  constitution. 

He  received  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  his  learned 
education  at  home,  under  one  of  his  father's  chaplains,  for  he  at- 
tained there  the  rare  habit  of  speaking  Latin  with  perfect  purity 
and  fluency,  for  which  he  was  ever  after  famous.  He  attributed 
this  in  a  great  measure  to  his  performance  of  a  singular  task, 
worthy  indeed  of  the  diligence  and  patience  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him — the  reading  through,  as  he  told  Aubrey,  of 
Cooper's  Thesaurus,  an  immense  dictionary,  now  scarcely  remem- 
bered. He  was  sent  however  to  Eton  school,  where  he  remained 
for  more  than  four  years,  and  where  he  tells  us  that  he  forgot  much 
of  his  Latin,  and  is  said,  for  he  does  not  mention  it,  to  have  gone 
from  thence  for  a  short  space  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  and 
then  to  Geneva,  accompanied  by  his  French  Governor,  as  he  terms 
him,  a  M.  Marcombes,  of  whom,  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  man,  he 
gives  an  high  character,  and  whose  family  resided  in  that  city. 
There  he  sojourned  till  the  year  1641,  indulging  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  to  which  he  had  become  ardently  attached  even 
from  the  date  of  his  entrance  at  Eton,  and  devoting  a  great  part 
of  his  time  to  profound  scriptural  enquiries,  and  to  endeavours  to 
solve  the  painful  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had  already  begun 
to  perplex  his  contemplative  mind.  In  the  autumn  he  passed 
into  Italy,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Florence,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  ensuing  March,  when  he  went  to  Rome.  He  tells 
us  that  in  this  tour  he  relieved  the  severity  of  his  studies,  and  of 
his  application  to  objects  yet  more  serious,  by  resolving,  and 
executing  his  resolution,  to  pass  over  unexamined  none  of  those 
infinitely  varied  curiosities  of  nature  and  art  which  distinguish 
the  countries  through  which  he  passed ;  "  nor  did  he  sometimes 
scruple,"  adds  he  in  the  simplicity  of  his  candour,  "  to  visit,  in 
his  governor's  company,  the  famousest  bordellos,  whither  resort- 
ing out  of  bare  curiosity,  he  retained  there  an  unblemished  chas- 
tity, and  still  returned  thence  as  honest  as  he  went  thither." 
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Whatever  the  degree  of  merit  due  to  this  forbearance  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  is  said  to  have  practised  it  through  life ;  and  seems 
to  have  been  not  less  impregnable  by  the  impulses  of  the  more 
refined  and  noble  passion,  for  he  never  speaks  of  the  female  cha- 
racter but  to  decry  it,  or  of  love  but  for  the  sake  of  contemning 
it.  "  A  man/'  says  he,  to  use  his  own  words  in  one  of  his  essays, 
(f  must  have  very  low  and  narrow  thoughts  of  happiness  or  misery 
who  can  expect  either  from  a  woman's  conduct." 

In  his  journey  from  Rome  little  remarkable  occurred.  He  tells 
us,  with  somewhat  of  ostentation,  so  difficult  is  it  to  keep  the 
purest  piety  wholly  clear  of  fanaticism,  that  he  incurred  some 
personal  danger  at  Marseilles  by  refusing  to  take  off  his  hat  at  the 
passing  of  the  Crucifix,  "  as  other  English  gentlemen  did."  He 
now  again  made  his  abode  at  Geneva,  and  returned  not  to  Eng- 
land till  1644,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Earl,  his  father,  from 
whom  he  received  a  very  great  fortune.  "  His  father,  in  his  will," 
again  says  Aubrey,  "  when  he  comes  to  the  settlement  and  pro- 
vision for  his  son  Robert,  thus — c  Itm.  to  my  son  Robert,  whom  I 
beseech  God  to  blesse  with  a  particular  blessing,  I  bequeath,'  &c. 
Mr.  R.  H.  who  has  seene  the  rentall,  sayes  it  was  three  thousand 
pounds  pr.  ann.  The  greatest  part  is  in  Ireland.  His  father  left 
him  the  mannor  of  Stalbridge,  in  com.  Dorset,  where  is  a  great 
freestone  house.  It  was  forfeited  by  the  Earle  of  Castlehaven." 
This  occurring  during  the  height  of  the  grand  rebellion,  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  sue  for  permission  to  enjoy  those  estates, 
which,  as  some  of  his  family  stood  well  with  the  then  ruling  party, 
he  readily  obtained.  The  arrangement  of  this,  and  other  affairs 
incident  to  such  a  change  of  circumstances,  consumed  much  time, 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1646,  he  was  enabled  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Stalbridge. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  period  that  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  chemistry,  a  science  infinitely  grateful  to  him,  whose 
mind,  not  less  sober  than  active,  delighted  equally  in  enquiry  and 
demonstration.  It  led  him,  insensibly,  though  rapidly,  to  extend 
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his  researches  through  all  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy 
with  an  industry  literally  indefatigable.  Himself  became  presently 
an  object  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  A  man  of  noble  birth,  in  all 
the  pride  of  youth  and  wealth,  devoting  himself  to  the  most  ab- 
struse studies  presented  a  phenomenon  in  the  world  of  literature, 
and  a  crowd  of  the  most  learned  and  scientific  of  the  age  pressed 
forward  to  court  his  society,  which  he  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  deny.  He  left  the  country  therefore,  and  seems  to  have  divided 
his  time  for  some  years  between  London  and  Oxford,  in  which 
seat  of  universal  learning  he  at  length  fixed  for  a  time  his  resi- 
dence. In  this  interval  he  joined  that  learned  body  to  which  he 
is  said  to  have  given  at  the  time  the  denomination  of  "  the  In- 
visible College,"  and  which,  after  the  Restoration,  was  incorporated 
under  that  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  was  during  his  abode  at 
Oxford  that  he  invented  the  air-pump,  or  at  least  discovered  and 
applied  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  for  we  are  told  that 
"  it  was  perfected  for  him"  some  years  after  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Robert  Hooker. 

In  the  mean  time  theology  and  morals  had  occupied  little  less 
of  his  attention  than  physics,  and  his  labours  and  his  life  afforded 
an  illustrious  proof,  in  a  time  which  stood  much  in  need  of  such 
examples,  that  faith  and  virtue  might  be  strengthened  by  an  in- 
sight into  those  mysteries  of  nature  which,  by  a  strange  perverse- 
ness,  were,  and  are,  frequently  fantastically  quoted  with  the  de- 
sign to  weaken  both.  He  now  added  to  the  fame  of  an  acute 
natural  philosopher  that  of  a  pious  and  learned  divine.  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  the  good  treasurer  Southampton,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Church,  and  the  honour  of  its  ministry,  pressed  him 
to  take  holy  orders,  a  proposal  which,  not  without  considerable 
deliberation,  he  declined.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  in  his  con- 
fidence, and  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  tells  us  there  that 
"  his  main  reason  was  that  he  had  so  high  a  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  pastoral  care  that  he  durst  not  undertake  it,  especially 
not  having  felt  within  himself  an  inward  motion  to  it  by  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  and,  the  first  question  that  is  put  to  those  who  come  to  be 
initiated  into  the  service  of  the  church  relating  to  that  motion,  he, 
who  had  not  felt  it,  thought  he  durst  not  make  the  step  lest  he 
should  have  lyed  to  the  Holy  Ghost."     So  too  on  conscientious 
scruples  he  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  Provost  of  Eton,  to 
which  Charles  the  second,  in  1665,  had  of  his  own  mere  motion 
unexpectedly  nominated  him,  and  to  which,  in  addition  to  his 
consciousness  that  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  it,  he  really  en- 
tertained a  predilection,  but  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  its 
duties  could  not  be  properly  executed  but  by  a  priest.    But  his 
expenditure  of  money  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  may  perhaps  be 
vulgarly  thought  to  afford  the  best  proof  of  his  affection  to  it. 
Burnet  says  that  "  he  was  at  the  charge  of  the  translation  and 
impression  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Malayan  language, 
which  he  sent  over  all  the  East  Indies ;   that  he  gave  a  noble 
reward  to  him  that  translated  Grotius's  incomparable  book  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion  into  Arabic,  and  was  at  the  charge 
of  a  whole  impression,  which  he  took  care  to  be  scattered  in  all 
the  countries  where  that  language  is  understood ;  that  he  was 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  impression  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Turkish  language,  but  that  the  company  thought  it  became  them 
to  be  the  doers  of  it,  and  so  suffered  him  only  to  give  a  large  share 
towards  it ;  that  he  was  at  seven  hundred  pounds  charge  in  the 
edition  of  the  Irish  Bible,  which  he  ordered  to  be  distributed  in 
Ireland,  and  contributed  liberally  both  to  the  impressions  of  the 
Welsh  and  of  the  Irish  Bible  for  Scotland ;  that  he  gave  during 
his  life  three  hundred  pounds  to  advance  the  design  of  propagat- 
ing the  Christian  religion  in  America,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  that  the  East  India  Company  were  entertaining  propositions 
for  a  like  design  in  the  East,  he  presently  sent  a  hundred  pounds 
for  a  beginning  and  an  example."    His  munificence  to  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  was  yet  more  splendid.    The  King  had  bestowed 
on  him,  in  1662,  unasked  and  unexpectedly,  a  grant  of  forfeited 
impropdations  in  Ireland,  nearly  the  whole  profits  of  which  he 
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divided  among  the  incumbents  of  the  several  livings  from  which 
they  were  derived,  and  the  widows  of  those  who  had  died  sub- 
sequently to  the  dates  of  the  forfeitures.  The  Bishop  adds  that 
his  private  charities  exceeded  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  an- 
nually. He  founded  also  a  lecture  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annual  stipend  of  fifty  pounds. 

In  order  to  enable  himself  the  more  effectually  to  prosecute 
some  of  these  beneficent  plans,  as  well  as  to  forward  his  philoso- 
phical enquiries,  he  accepted  the  office  of  a  director  of  the  East 
India  company;  and,  with  the  latter  view,  became  in  1664  a 
member  of  the  company  of  the  Mines  Royal.  He  was  also  go- 
vernor of  the  corporation  established  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
in  New  England.  The  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  retired 
as  most  of  them  were  in  their  nature,  and  the  extended  intimacy 
which  he  had  formed  with  the  most  learned  and  scientific  persons 
of  his  time,  now  drew  him  to  London,  the  proper  soil  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  pursuits  and  such  connections.  He  removed 
thither  in  the  spring  of  1668,  and  settled  himself  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  Pall  Mall,  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Catha- 
rine, Dowager  Countess  of  Ranelagh,  a  lady  of  celebrated  talents 
and  merits,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  attach- 
ment subsisted.  That  remainder,  though  it  included  many  years, 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  without  a  single  incident  but  such  as 
occurred  in  the  laboratory  or  the  closet.  The  true  history  of  this 
part  of  his  life  then  is  to  be  found  in  an  account  of  his  stupen- 
dously numerous  works,  which,  as  the  most  part  of  them  were 
written  and  published  during  that  period,  has  been  purposely  re- 
served for  this  place. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  nephew,  the 
Lord  Dungarvon,  was  entitled  "  New  Experiments,  physico- 
mechanical,  touching  the  spring  of  the  air,  and  it's  effects,"  and 
was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1660.  Some  arguments  which  he  had 
founded  on  these  experiments  were  controverted  by  Franciscus 
Linus  and  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  defended  by  him  in  a  supplement  to 
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a  second  edition,  which  he  published  two  years  after  in  London. 
In  1660  also  appeared  one  of  the  best  known,  because  one  of  the 
best,  of  his  religious  works,  which  he  had  finished  several  years 
before,  called  "  Seraphic  Love,  or  some  motives  and  incentives  to 
the  Love  of  God,"  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  as  well  as 
translated  into  Latin,    In  the  succeeding  year  we  have  "  Certain 
Physiological  Essays,  and  other  Tracts  ;"  and  in  1662  "  The  Scep- 
tical Chymist."    Both  of  these  works  were  republished,  with  large 
additions ;  the  first  in  1669 ;  the  second  in  1679.     In  1662  came 
out  "  Considerations  touching  the  usefulness  of  experimental  na- 
tural philosophy,"  and  a  letter  with  "  Observations  on  a  Diamond 
that  shines  in  the  dark ;"  a  tract  remarkable  for  its  curious  ori- 
ginal remarks  on  the  theory  of  light  and  colours.    The  next  year 
produced  "  Considerations  on  the  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;" 
an  extract  from  a  more  extensive  work  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared, under  the  title  of  "  an  Essay  on  Scripture."    In  1665  he 
published  "  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  subjects,"  with  a 
prefatory  discourse  on  such   essays.     It  was  this  collection  of 
solemn  trifles,  for  such  it  really  was,  that  called  forth,  sixty  years 
after,  Dean  Swift's  well-known  "  pious  meditation  on  a  broom- 
stick."   It  was  however  reprinted,  and  was  presently  followed  by 
"  New  Experiments  and  Observations  upon  Cold,  or  an  experi- 
mental history  of  cold  begun,"  which  also  again  appeared.    In 
1666  he  printed  "  Hydrostatical  Paradoxes  made  out  by  new  ex- 
periments, for  the  most  part  physical  and  easy ;"  and,  immediately 
after,  "  The  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities,  according  to  the  Cor- 
puscular System."    In  1669  he  put  forth  "  A  Continuation  of  new 
experiments  touching  the  spring  and  weight  of  the  air,"  to  which 
he  added  "  a  Discourse  of  the  Atmospheres  of  consistent  bodies ;" 
and  the  following  year  produced  "  Tracts  about  the  cosmical  qua- 
lities of  things  ;  cosmical  suspicions ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 
A  paralytic  attack  now  for  a  time  suspended  his  labours,  but 
he  was  enabled  to  resume  them  within  a  few  months,  and  in  1671 
printed  a  second  part  of  u  Considerations  on  the  usefulness  of 
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experimental  and  natural  Philosophy ;"  and  "  a  Collection  of  Tracts 
upon  several  useful  and  important  points  of  practical  Philosophy ;" 
and  in  1672,  "  an  Essay  on  the  origin  and  virtue  of  Gems  ;"  and 
"  Tracts  upon  the  relation  between  flame  and  air."  He  published 
in  the  succeeding  year  "  Essays  on  the  strange  subtilty,  great 
efficacy,  and  determinate  nature  of  Effluvia ;"  a  series  of  "  Tracts 
on  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  the  natural 
and  preternatural  state  of  bodies ;"  and  "  an  Essay  on  the  excel- 
lence of  Theology  compared  with  natural  history ;"  which  was 
followed,  in  1674,  by  "  a  Collection  of  Tracts,  containing  sus- 
picions about  hidden  qualities  of  the  air,  with  an  appendix  touch- 
ing ccelestial  magnets,  and  a  discourse  of  the  cause  of  attraction 
and  suction;"  and,  in  1675,  by  "  Considerations  on  the  recon- 
cileableness  of  reason  and  religion,  by  T.  E.  a  layman ;"  to  which 
he  added  a  "  discourse  on  the  possibility  of  the  Resurrection."  In 
the  next  year  he  published  "  Experiments  and  notes  about  the 
mechanical  origin  or  production  of  particular  qualities,  and  among 
the  rest  of  Electricity  ;"  1678,  "  an  Historical  account  of  a  De- 
gradation of  gold,  made  by  an  Anti-elixir  ;"  in  1680,  "  the  Aerial 
Noctiluca,  a  process  of  a  factitious  self-shining  substance ;"  in 
1681,  "  a  Discourse  of  things  above  reason,  enquiring  whether 
a  philosopher  should  admit  that  there  are  any  such ;"  in  1682, 
"  New  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Icy  Noctiluca,"  with 
"  a  chemical  paradox,  grounded  upon  new  experiments,  making 
it  probable  that  chemical  principles  are  transmutable,  so  that  out 
of  one  of  them  others  may  be  produced ;"  and  also  "  a  Continua- 
tion of  new  experiments,  physico-mechanical,  touching  the  spring 
and  weight  of  the  air,  and  their  effects."  In  the  succeeding  year 
he  printed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beal,  on  the  making  of  fresh  water  out 
of  salt ;  and  in  the  next,  "  Memoirs  for  the  natural  history  of  the 
human  blood;"  and  "  Experiments  and  considerations  about  the 
porosity  of  bodies." 

In  1685  his  indefatigable  pen  produced  "  Short  Memoirs  for 
the  natural  experimental  history  of  mineral  waters"— "  Essays  on 
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the  great  effects  of  even,  languid,  and  unheeded  motion  ;  and  on 
the  salubrity  and  insalubrity  of  the  air" — "  a  treatise  on  the  re- 
concileableness  of  specific  medicines  to  the  corpuscular  philosophy1' 
— and  another  "  of  the  high  veneration  man's  Intellect  owes  to 
God,  peculiarly  for  his  wisdom  and  power."  In  1686  he  printed 
"  a  free  Enquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notion  of  Nature  ;"  in 
1687,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Didymus,"  one  of  his 
earliest,  and  perhaps  most  insignificant  publications :  and  in  the 
succeeding  year,  "  a  Disquisition  about  the  final  causes  of  natural 
things,  and  whether  a  naturalist  should  admit  them."  In  1690 
appeared  "  Medicina  Hydrostatica,  or  hydrostatics  applied  to  the 
Materia  Medica ;"  and  "  the  Christian  Virtuoso,  shewing  that  by 
being  addicted  to  experimental  philosophy  a  man  is  rather  assisted 
than  indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian;"  and  in  1691,  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  his  labours,  "  Experimenta  et  obser- 
vationes  Physicse,"  wherein  are  briefly  treated  of  several  subjects 
relating  to  natural  history  in  an  experimental  way.  In  addition  to 
this  enormous  catalogue,  not  to  mention  numerous  pieces  printed 
by  the  Royal  Society,  we  are  told  that  he  left  unpublished  nineteen 
theological,  and  thirty-six  philosophical,  tracts,  several  of  which 
afterwards  issued  from  the  press. 

"  He  had,"  says  Burnet,  "  for  almost  forty  years  laboured  under 
such  a  feebleness  of  body,  and  such  lowness  of  strength  and  spirits, 
that  it  will  appear  a  surprising  thing  to  imagine  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  read,  to  meditate,  to  try  experiments,  and  to  write, 
as  he  did.  He  bore  all  his  infirmities  and  some  sharp  pains  with 
the  decency  and  submission  that  became  a  Christian  Philosopher. 
He  was  advised  to  a  very  ungrateful  simplicity  of  diet,  which  by 
all  appearance  was  that  which  preserved  him  so  long  beyond  all 
mens'  expectation.  This  he  observed  so  strictly,  that  in  a  course 
of  above  thirty  years  he  neither  eat  nor  drank  to  gratify  the  varie- 
ties of  appetite,  but  merely  to  support  nature.  He  had  a  feeble- 
ness in  his  sight:  his  eyes  were  so  well  used  by  him  that  it  will 
be  easily  imagined  he  was  very  tender  of  them.  He  did  also 
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imagine  that  if  sickness  obliged  him  to  lie  long  in  bed,  it  might  raise 
the  pains  of  the  stone  in  him  to  a  degree  that  was  beyond  his  weak 
strength  to  bear,  so  that  he  feared  that  his  last  minutes  might  be 
too  hard  for  him.  I  mention  these,  the  rather  that  I  may  have 
occasion  to  shew  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  two  things  that  he 
feared,  for  his  sight  began  not  to  grow  dim  above  four  hours 
before  he  died,  and  when  death  came  upon  him  he  had  not  been 
above  three  hours  a  bed  before  it  made  an  end  of  him,  with  so 
little  uneasiness  that  it  was  plain  the  light  went  out  merely  for 
want  of  oil  to  maintain  the  flame."  That  event  occurred  on  the 
thirteenth  of  December,  1691 ;  probably  somewhat  hastened  by 
the  loss  of  his  beloved  sister  and  companion,  the  Lady  Ranelagh, 
who  after  long  illness  expired  in  the  same  house  a  few  days  before 
him.  He  was  buried  with  her  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  Westminster.  Mr.  Boyle  was  never  married. 

Burnet,  who  was  no  flatterer,  after  ascribing  to  him  every  re- 
ligious and  moral  perfection,  closes  his  eulogy  with  this  summary 
of  his  acquired  talents — "  His  knowledge  was  of  so  vast  an  extent, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  variety  of  vouchers  in  their  several  sorts, 
I  should  be  afraid  to  say  all  I  know.  He  carried  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  very  far  into  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and  other  Oriental 
Languages.  He  had  read  so  much  of  the  Fathers,  that  he  had 
formed  out  of  it  a  clear  judgment  of  all  the  eminent  ones.  He 
had  read  a  vast  deal  on  the  Scriptures,  and  had  gone  very  nicely 
through  the  whole  controversies  of  religion,  and  was  a  true  master 
in  the  whole  body  of  Divinity.  He  ran  the  whole  compass  of  the 
mathematical  sciences ;  and  though  he  did  not  set  himself  to  spring 
new  game,  yet  he  knew  even  the  abstrusest  parts  of  geometry, 
geography,  in  the  several  parts  of  it  that  related  to  navigation  or 
travelling ;  history,  and  books  of  travels  were  his  diversions.  He 
went  very  nicely  through  all  the  parts  of  physic,  only  the  tender- 
ness of  his  nature  made  him  less  able  to  endure  the  exactness  of 
anatomical  dissections,  especially  of  living  animals,  though  he 
knew  these  to  be  the  most  interesting;  but  for  the  History  of 
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Nature,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  productions  of  all  countries, 
of  the  virtues  and  improvement  of  plants,  of  ores,  and  of  minerals, 
and  of  all  the  varieties  that  are  in  them  in  different  climates,  he 
was  by  much,  by  very  much  the  readiest  and  the  perfectest  I  ever 
knew,  in  the  greatest  compass,  and  with  the  greatest  exactness. 
This  put  him  in  the  way  of  making  all  that  vast  variety  of  ex- 
periments beyond  any  man,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  ever  lived,  and 
in  these  as  he  made  great  progress  in  new  discoveries,  so  he  used 
so  nice  a  strictness,  and  delivered  them  with  so  scrupulous  a  truth, 
that  all  who  have  examined  them  have  found  how  safely  the 
world  may  depend  upon  them.  But  his  peculiar  and  favorite 
study  was  chemistry,  in  which  he  engaged  with  none  of  those 
ravenous  and  ambitious  designs  that  draw  many  into  them.  His 
design  was  only  to  find  out  nature,  to  see  into  what  principles 
things  might  be  resolved,  and  to  prepare  good  medicaments  for 
the  bodies  of  men.  He  spent  neither  his  time  nor  his  fortune 
upon  vain  pursuits  of  high  promises  or  pretensions,  and  as  he 
made  chemistry  much  the  better  for  his  dealing  in  it,  so  he  never 
made  himself  either  the  worse  or  the  poorer  for  it.  It  was  a 
charity  to  others  as  well  as  an  entertainment  to  himself,  for  the 
produce  of  it  was  distributed  by  his  sister  and  others  into  whose 
hands  he  put  it.  I  will  not  here  amuse  you  with  a  list  of  his 
astonishing  knowledge,  or  of  his  great  performances  in  this  way. 
They  are  highly  valued  all  the  world  over,  and  his  name  is  every 
where  mentioned  with  particular  characters  of  respect.  I  will 
conclude  this  article  with  this,  in  which  I  appeal  to  all  competent 
judges,  that  few  men,  if  any,  have  been  known  to  have  made  so 
great  a  compass  and  to  have  been  so  exact  in  all  parts  of  it  as  he 


was." 
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GILBERT  BURNET, 

BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

1  HIS  eminent  person,  with  whose  character  and  conduct  we 
should  have  been  perhaps  better  acquainted  had  he  spoken  less 
of  them  himself,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
September,  1643.  One  of  his  sons,  who  subjoined  to  the  most 
important  of  his  works  a  slight  sketch  of  his  life,  which  has 
furnished  the  ground  for  all  succeeding  compilers,  has  neglected 
to  inform  us  even  of  the  Christian  names  of  his  parents,  telling  us 
only  that  his  father  was  an  eminent  civil  lawyer,  of  an  ancient 
family  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  mother  a  sister  of  that 
furious  covenanter,  Archibald  Johnstone,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Warristoun,  who  had  sat  as  a  Peer  in  Cromwell's 
Scottish  Parliament,  and  suffered  death  for  treason  in  1663.  From 
that  uncle,  and  from  his  mother,  who  was  also  a  stedfast  zealot 
for  the  same  cause,  Gilbert  imbibed  a  presbyterian  inclination 
which  certainly  ever  after  tinged  all  his  notions  of  government, 
both  in  church  and  state,  while  his  father,  from  whom  he  received 
his  early  education,  and  who  had  turned  with  disgust  from  the 
frantic  violence  of  the  schismatics,  and  embraced  episcopacy, 
determined  to  place  him  at  least  in  the  profession  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  instead  of  the  law,  to  which  he  had  been  originally 
destined.  He  had  however  studied  for  some  years  in  the  college 
of  Aberdeen  before  this  resolution  was  taken,  where,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  passed  his  examination  as  a  probationer,  or  candidate 
for  holy  orders,  and,  soon  after,  having  refused  a  benefice  which 
might  probably  have  placed  him  in  obscurity  for  life,  came  to 
England,  and  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  which  the  extent 
of  his  precocious  talents  and  erudition  presently  gained  for  him 
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not  only  the  intimacy  but  the  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
there.  Having  spent  six  months  in  those  classical  abodes,  he 
embarked  for  Holland,  and,  after  an  inquisitive  tour  through  the 
United  Provinces,  and  part  of  France,  where  he  spent  some  time 
in  Paris,  he  came  first  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1665.  Here,  chiefly  through  the  special  recommendations  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  two  universities,  he  became  known  to  the 
persons  at  that  time  most  remarkable  in  every  branch  of  literature ; 
enlarged  and  varied  the  scope  of  his  studies ;  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  then  a  most  choice  fraternity,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  countryman,  Sir  Robert  Murray. 

Thus  introduced  to  the  world,  and  fortified  by  reputation  and 
connections,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  accepted  from  Sir 
Robert  Fletcher  the  living  of  Saltoun,  of  which  he  had  no  sooner 
taken  possession  than  he  drew  up,  to  use  his  own  words,  a  memo- 
rial of  the  grievances  Scotland  lay  under  by  the  misconduct  of  its 
Bishops,  charging  them  with  utter  neglect  of  their  pastoral  duties, 
with  avarice,  tyranny,  and  licentious  lives.  He  sent  transcripts 
of  this  singular  piece,  signed  with  his  name,  to  most  of  those 
prelates,  and  was  soon  after  cited  before  the  whole  body,  with 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew  at  their  head.  Sharp  proposed 
that  he  should  be  deprived  and  excommunicated,  to  which  the  rest, 
conscious  of  the  tottering  state  of  the  Scottish  hierarchy,  refused 
their  assent ;  and  Burnet,  who  stedfastly  refused  to  make  any  apo- 
logy, was  at  length  dismissed  without  penalty.  This  extraordinary 
boldness,  and  in  a  youth  of  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  pro- 
cured him  much  fame  and  notoriety,  especially  with  the  great 
presbyterian  body,  to  which  the  King's  ministers  in  Scotland  were 
at  that  time  known  to  lean,  and  certainly  paved  the  way  to  his 
future  advancement.  They  began  to  consult  him  privately  on  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  his  advice,  as  might  be  expected,  gene- 
rally agreed  with  their  opinions.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  or  the 
address,  to  gain  at  once  the  favour  of  the  Earl,  soon  after  Duke,  of 
Lauderdale,  who  had  the  chief  management  of  Scottish  affairs, 
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and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  of  whose  natural  power  in  that  country 
it  is  needless  to  speak,  though  those  noblemen  had  been  long  at 
variance.  Nay,  such  were  the  kindness  and  confidence  in  which 
they  mutually  held  him,  that  he  effected,  as  he  tells  us,  a  recon- 
ciliation between  them.  Lauderdale  is  said  to  have  advised  with 
him  at  that  time  on  public  affairs  the  most  important  and  delicate, 
while  Hamilton  entrusted  to  him  the  most  private  papers  of  his 
family,  and  employed  him  to  compose  those  memoirs  of  the  Dukes 
of  that  House,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  his  name. 
"  I  wrote  those  memoirs,"  says  he,  in  his  History  of  his  own 
Times,  "  with  great  sincerity,"  yet  he  blindly  adds,  even  in  the 
same  breath  for  the  sake  of  sullying  the  memory  of  Charles  the 
first  with  indefinite  censures,  "  I  did  indeed  conceal  several  things 
that  related  to  the  King :  I  left  out  some  passages  that  were  in 
his  letters,  in  some  of  which  there  was  too  much  weakness,  and  in 
others  too  much  craft  and  anger."  While  he  was  occupied  in  that 
work,  he  composed  also,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  his  vacilla- 
tion between  the  two  churches,  his  "  Modest  and  free  Conference 
between  a  Conformist  and  a  Nonconformist,"  an  apology  which 
left  his  conduct  and  his  motives  nearly  where  it  found  them. 

In  1669  he  was  chosen  professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  an  office  which  he  held  for  more  than  four  years,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  we  at  any  time  find  him  in  his  own  country. 
During  that  period  he  twice,  as  he  tells  us,  refused  the  offer  of  a 
Bishoprick  there.  His  activity  and  his  ambition  prompted  him  to 
fly  at  higher  game  than  Scotland  could  produce,  and  he  secretly 
longed  to  figure  in  courts  and  states.  He  made  a  journey  there- 
fore to  London,  under  the  pretence,  for  a  mere  pretence  it  must 
have  been,  of  seeking  information  from  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
wherewith  to  enrich  his  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  the  Duke, 
who  on  his  part  stood  mainly  in  need  of  an  able  adviser  and 
apologist,  received  him  cordially,  in  the  hope  of  retaining  him  in  at 
least  one  of  those  characters.  He  returned  however  to  Glasgow  in 
1671,  but  it  was  to  take  a  wife,  Margaret  Kennedy,  daughter  of 
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the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  was  many  years  older,  as  well  as  much 
richer,  than  himself.  This  marriage,  which  seemed  to  connect  him 
still  more  firmly  with  the  Presbyterian  interest,  as  the  lady  and 
her  family  were  among  its  chief  supporters,  probably  suggested 
to  him  the  prudence  of  making  some  new  professions  to  counter- 
balance the  obloquy  to  which  it  might  give  occasion,  and  he 
published  an  argument  in  defence  of  royalty  and  episcopacy,  with 
the  title  of  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Authority,  Constitution,  and 
Laws,  of  the  Church  and  state  of  Scotland,"  which  he  dedicated 
to  Lauderdale,  a  person  utterly  careless  of  both. 

He  went  again  to  London  in  1673,  giving  out  that  the  sole 
object  of  his  journey  was  to  procure  a  license,  for  the  publication 
of  his  biographical  work,  which  might  certainly  have  been  as 
easily  obtained  without  his  personal  attendance.  His  real  design 
however  was  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  preferment  and  distinc- 
tion. Lauderdale  now  presented  him  and  his  book  to  the  king, 
who,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  immedi- 
ately read  some  parts  of  it  himself,  and  expressed  his  approbation 
of  it.  If  this  relation  be  somewhat  marvellous,  as  it  certainly 
is,  his  account,  in  the  next  paragraph,  of  his  second  audience  is 
absolutely  incredible.  Take  it  therefore  in  his  own  words. — 
"  He  admitted  me  to  a  long  private  audience  that  lasted  above 
an  hour,  in  which  I  took  all  the  freedom  with  him  that  I  thought 
became  my  profession.  He  run  me  into  a  long  discourse  about 
the  authority  of  the  church,  which  he  thought  we  made  much 
of  in  our  disputes  with  the  dissenters,  and  then  took  it  all 
away  when  we  dealt  with  the  papists.  I  saw  plainly  what  he 
aimed  at  in  this ;  and  I  quickly  convinced  him  that  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  an  authority  of  government  in 
things  indifferent,  and  a  pretence  to  infallibility, — He  complained 
heavily  of  the  Bishops  for  neglecting  the  true  concerns  of  the 
church,  and  following  Courts  so  much,  and  being  so  engaged  in 
parties.  I  went  through  some  other  things,  in  relation  to  his 
course  of  life,  and  entered  into  many  particulars  with  much  free- 
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dom.  He  bore  it  all  very  well,  and  thanked  me  for  it.  Some 
things  he  freely  condemned,  such  as  living1  with  another  man's 
wife ;  other  things  he  excused,  and  thought  God  would  not  damn 
a  man  for  a  little  irregular  pleasure.  He  seemed  to  take  all  I  had 
said  very  kindly,  and,  during  my  stay  at  court,  he  used  me  in  so 
particular  a  manner,  that  I  was  considered  as  a  man  growing 
into  a  high  degree  of  favour." 

He  was  presently  after  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Ancram  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  "  Lord  Ancram,"  says  he,  "  had  a  mind  to  engage 
me  to  give  his  Royal  Highness  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land; but  I  avoided  that,  and  very  bluntly  entered  into  much 
discourse  with  him  about  matters  of  religion.  He  said  some  of 
the  common  things  of  necessity  of  having  but  one  church,  other- 
wise we  saw  what  swarms  of  sects  did  rise  upon  our  revolt  from 
Rome,  and  these  had  raised  many  rebellions,  and  the  shedding  of 
much  blood ;  and  he  named  both  his  father's  death,  and  his  great 
grandmother's,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  also  turned  to  some 
passages  in  Heylin's  History  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  had 
lying  by  him,  and  the  passages  were  marked,  to  show  upon  what 
motives  and  principles  men  were  led  into  the  changes  that  were 
then  made.  I  enlarged  upon  all  these  particulars,  and  shewed 
him  the  progress  that  ignorance  and  superstition  had  made  in 
many  dark  ages,  and  how  much  bloodshed  was  occasioned  by  the 
Papal  pretensions,  for  all  which  the  opinion  of  infallibility  was  a 
source  never  to  be  exhausted.  I  told  him  that  it  was  a  thing 
he  could  never  answer  to  God  nor  the  world ;  that  being  born, 
and  baptized  in  our  church,  and  having  his  father's  last  orders  to 
continue  stedfast  in  it,  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced, 
and,  as  it  were,  stolen  out  of  it,  hearing  only  one  side,  without 
offering  his  scruples  to  our  divines,  or  hearing  what  they  had 
to  say  in  answer  to  them ;  and  that  he  was  now  so  fixed  in  his 
Popery,  that  he  would  not  so  much  as  examine  the  matter.  The 
Duke,  upon  this  conversation,"  he  adds,  "  expressed  such  a  liking 
to  me,  that  he  ordered  me  to  come  oft  to  him." 
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That  Charles  was  one  of  the  best  tempered  and  most  cour- 
teous, and  James  one  of  the  most  phlegmatic  and  patient,  princes 
in  the  world,  are  facts  historically  proved ;  nor  has  Burnet  given 
us  any  where  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  suffered  himself  to 
be  put  out  of  his  way  by  scruples  of  modesty  or  politeness ;  but 
can  it,  I  say,  be  believed  that  a  young  clergyman,  with  nothing 
to  plead  in  his  favour  but  the  reputation  of  talents  and  erudition, 
together  perhaps  with  some  slight  party  services  in  Scotland, 
should  have  thus  personally  bearded  and  bullied  his  sovereign, 
and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Throne,  and  in  the  very  hour  of 
his  first  admission  to  their  presence  ?  No,  it  is  utterly  impossible ; 
and  it  is  the  extravagance,  to  use  a  mild  term,  of  these,  and 
many  other  passages  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  that  has 
rendered  his  fidelity  generally  and  deservedly  questionable. 

During  his  visit,  however,  to  London,  the  King  heard  him 
preach,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  but  he 
soon  lost  that  distinction ;  for  he  had  scarcely  returned  to  Scotland 
when  his  patron,  Lauderdale,  fell  into  a  temporary  disgrace,  in 
which  he  became  involved,  through  the  treachery,  as  he  says,  of 
the  Duke  himself,  who  had  falsely  laid  to  his  charge  the  miscar- 
riage of  some  affairs  in  Scotland.  Rendered  unpopular  there  by 
that  imputation,  which  threatened  also  his  best  prospects  in 
England,  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Glasgow,  and  made 
another  journey  hither  in  1674,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  effect 
of  it ;  but  he  was  presently  after  his  arrival  struck  out  of  the  List 
of  chaplains,  and  forbade  to  appear  at  Court.  Early  in  the 
succeeding  year  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  was  instituted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Burnet, 
after  a  little  hesitation,  declared  at  length  to  a  Committee,  the 
whole  of  his  most  secret  communications  with  that  nobleman,  for 
which,  according  to  the  common  fate  of  those  who  make  such 
disclosures,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  praises  of  one  faction, 
and  the  execrations  of  another.  He  now  resolved  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  and  to  confine  his  views  to  his 
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profession,  and  his  hopes  of  patronage  in  it,  to  the  puritan  party 
to  which  he  was  now  more  than  ever  grateful.  He  was  accord- 
ingly recommended  by  the  Lord  Holies,  better  known  as  one  of 
the  notorious  five  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  a  worthy  man,  but  a  votary 
not  less  strenuous  to  the  good  old  cause,  for  the  office  of  Preacher 
at  his  Public  Chapel,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  lecturer  of  St. 
Clement's. 

Why  he  delayed  so  long  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  of 
the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  is  unknown,  but  they  did  not  appear 
till  1676.  He  printed,  soon  after,  "  An  Account  of  a  Conference 
between  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Mr.  Coleman,  afterwards  sacrificed 
to  the  Popish  Plot,  and  himself,"  which  was  held  at  the  request  of 
a  Lady  Tyrwhit,  whose  mind  was  painfully  wavering  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  and  which  ended  with  the 
usual  effect  of  such  disputations.  But  he  began  now  to  be  busied 
in  collecting  the  materials,  and  forming  the  plan  of  that  work, 
from  which  he  chiefly,  and  deservedly  too,  derived  his  literary 
fame,  the  History  of  the  Reformation ;  for  the  publication  of  which, 
or  rather  of  the  first  volume,  which  did  not  appear  till  1679,  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  him,  together 
with  their  request  that  he  would  continue  and  compleat  the  task. 
This  distinction  which  no  author  had  ever  before  experienced, 
would  have  been  more  estimable  if  party  spirit  had  been  wholly 
absent  from  the  motives  which  produced  it ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  book  appeared  during  the  utmost  heat  of  the  pretended  Popish 
plot,  at  an  hour  when  no  compliment  was  thought  too  high  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  champion  of  the  low  church,  as  Burnet  about 
that  time  began  to  be  considered-  The  occurrence  of  that  mon- 
strous scene  of  perjury  and  bloodshed  drew  him  from  a  retire- 
ment which  he  had  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  study,  and  he 
seems,  from  his  own  account,  to  have  been  very  busy  among 
several  of  the  actors  in  it,  probably  with  the  view  of  gaining  intel- 
ligence which  might  make  him  again  acceptable  at  Court,  where 
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indeed  we  presently  after  find  him,  in  the  same  boasted  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  King  as  formerly. 

In  1681  he  published  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  and 
death  of  the  libertine  Earl   of  Rochester,  whom  he  had  sedu- 
lously attended  in  his  last  illness^  and  about  the  same  time 
addressed  a  letter  at  great  length  to  the  King,  arraigning  the  whole 
of  his  public  and  private  conduct,  with  a  severity  of  judgement, 
and  coarseness  of  expression,  which  again  lead  us  to  painful 
doubts  of  his  veracity — to  doubt  whether  such  a  letter  was  ever 
written — yet  more  whether  it  was  ever  delivered. — Let  the  reader 
judge  from  a  few  extracts,  which  are  not  selected  for  their  sharp- 
ness so  much  as  for  their  brevity.     "  Most  people  grow  sullen, 
and  are  highly  dissatisfied  with  you,  and  distrustful  of  you :  all 
the  distrust  your  people  have  of  you ;  all  the  necessities  you  are 
now  under ;  all  the  indignation  of  heaven  that  is  upon  you,  and 
appears  in  the  defeating  all  your  counsels ;  flow  from  this — that 
you  have  not  feared  nor  served  God,  but  have  given  yourself  up  to 
so  many  sinful  pleasures. — If  you  will  go  on  in  your  sins,  the 
judgements  of  God  will  probably  pursue  you  in  this  life,  so  that 
you  may  be  a  proverb  to  after-ages ;  and,  after  this  life,  you  will 
be  for  ever  miserable,  and  I,  your  poor  subject  that  now  am,  shall 
be  a  witness  against  you  in  the  great  day,  that  I  gave  you  this  free 
and  faithful  warning."    The  letter  is  dated  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January,  and  concludes  with  declaring  that  the  writer  chose  that 
day  in  hope  that  on  the  morrow  (the  anniversary  of  his  father's 
murther)  the  King  might  be  in  a  disposition  to  weigh  it  the  more 
carefully.    Burnet  alludes  to  this  letter  in  his  History  of  his  own 
Times,  and  his  son,  by  whom  that  work  was  published,  with  a 
brief  sketch,  as  we  before  observed,  of  his  father's  life  subjoined, 
gives  there  a  copy  at  length,  which  he  says  he  found  among  the 
bishop's  papers  after  his  death. 

He  printed  also  in  1681,  a  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  a 
treatise  which  he  entitled  "  a  History  of  the  Rights  of  Princes 
in  disposing  of  ecclesiastical  Benefices,  and  Church  Lands,"  as 
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well  as  a  defence  of  that  work,  in  answer  to  an  anonymous 
attack.  The  return  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  Scotland,  and  the 
triumph  of  that  Prince's  party  over  the  presbyterian  faction  in 
the  following  year,  seem  materially  to  have  confused  Burnet's 
political  speculations.  He  had  long  declined  to  accept  offers  of 
important  promotion  from  each,  with  the  view  of  preserving  that 
reputation  for  impartiality  and  independence  at  which  he  had 
always  aimed,  and  he  now  suddenly  found  himself  compelled  to 
expose  openly  his  affection  for  the  one,  to  the  extinction  for  ever 
of  all  hope  of  favour,  or  even  forgiveness,  from  the  other.  The 
treason  which  took  the  name  of  the  Rye-house  Plot  was  disco- 
vered, and  it  presently  appeared  that  all  the  men  of  rank  who 
were  concerned  in  it  were  his  most  intimate  and  confidential 
friends,  nor  did  himself  escape  suspicion.  It  is  indeed  evident, 
from  more  than  one  passage  in  his  history  of  this  year,  that  he 
was  cognisant  of  the  conspiracy,  though  proof  was  wanting  of  his 
being  actively  engaged  in  it.  Thus  situated,  it  would  have  been 
most  scandalous  in  him  to  have  abandoned  his  friends,  or  even 
wholly  to  have  withdrawn  himself  from  them,  and  Burnet,  though 
cautious,  was  far  from  deficient  either  in  courage  or  warmth  of 
heart.  He  boldly,  therefore,  continued  his  intercourse  with  them 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  obtained  a  special  permission  to  attend 
on  Lord  Russel  in  the  interval  between  the  trial  of  that  noble- 
man and  the  moment  of  his  death,  presently  after  which  he  was 
called  before  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  closely  questioned  on  the 
matter  of  Russel's  last  words  to  the  people,  and  the  paper  which 
he  had  delivered  on  the  scaffold  to  the  sheriffs,  both  which 
Burnet  was  suspected  to  have  written.  No  further  steps  were 
then  taken  against  him.  He  retired  for  a  short  time  to  Paris,  and, 
returning  to  his  studies,  prepared  for  the  press  "  a  Translation  and 
examination  of  a  letter  written  by  the  last  general  assembly  of 
the  clergy  of  France  to  the  Protestants,  inviting  them  to  return 
to  their  communion,"  &c.  and  also  "  a  Translation  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia,"  which  were  this  year  published,  as  was  in  the 
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following,  his  "  Life  of  William  Bedel,  Bishop  of  Kilmore."  At 
length  he  was  dismissed  from  his  lectureship  of  St.  Clement's,  and 
his  office  of  Preacher  at  the  Rolls,  by  the  express  command  of  the 
King,  whose  death  occurring  very  shortly  after,  he  obtained  leave, 
seemingly  without  difficulty,  to  quit  the  kingdom,  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  James. 

He  now  made  at  leisure  the  tour  of  the  best  part  of  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  of  which  he  printed  two  years 
after  a  lively  and  instructive  narrative.  At  length  he  settled  at 
the  Hague,  where  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  was  most 
cordially  received.  He  became  immediately,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  most  active  and  important  party  in  the  consultations 
which  were  then  daily  held  there  preparatory  to  the  execution  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  design  on  the  English  Crown,  and  acquired 
so  high  a  degree  of  favour  and  confidence  with  the  Princess  as  to 
draw  from  her  unfortunate  father  two  very  angry  letters,  together 
with  a  demand,  through  his  ambassador,  that  Burnet  should  be 
forbade  their  court,  which,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  was  com- 
plied with.  His  influence  however  remained  there ;  and  all  the 
time  that  he  could  spare  from  personal  correspondence  with  them 
and  their  friends  was  employed  in  writing  pamphlets,  which  were 
abundantly  dispersed  in  England,  and  reprinted  together  in  1689, 
with  the  title  of  "  a  Collection  of  eighteen  papers  relating  to  the 
Affairs  in  Church  and  State  during  the  Reign  of  King  James  the 
second."  Prosecutions  for  high  treason  were  at  length  commenced 
against  him  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  the  States  refused 
to  deliver  him  up,  and  plans,  as  he  tells  us,  were  afterwards  laid 
to  seize  his  person,  or  even  to  take  his  life.  To  secure  himself 
against  all  endeavours  to  reclaim  him  by  negotiation,  or  else  as  a 
measure  of  defiance,  he  procured  letters  of  naturalization  there, 
and  so  became  a  Dutch  subject,  and  having  been  now  for 
some  time  a  widower,  married  a  lady  of  that  country,  Mary 
Scott,  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  House  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  whose  ancestors  had  for  several  generations  held  public 
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employments  of  consideration  in  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand. 

He  attended  William  on  his  expedition  to  England  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  chaplain,  and  drew  the  most  important  documents 
which  were  issued  on  that  occasion  by  the  Prince,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  see  of  Salisbury  a  very  few  days  after  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Throne.  At  full  liberty  now  to  indulge  publicly  his 
favourite  notions  of  church  doctrine  and  discipline,  he  became  the 
strenuous  advocate  in  Parliament  for  the  almost  unlimited  tolera- 
tion of  Protestant  dissenters  of  all  sorts.  His  political  whiggism 
however  proved  less  fortunate;  for  having,  in  1689,  in  his  aver- 
sion even  to  that  shadow  of  hereditary  right  which  might  seem  to 
furnish  a  pretence  to  Mary's  accession  to  the  Throne,  asserted  in 
a  "  Pastoral  Letter"  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  on  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  that  the  title  of  the  King  and  Queen 
were  founded  on  conquest,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ordered 
that  the  letter  should  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  He  lost  however  by  this  folly  no  favour  at  Court, 
nor  was  he  less  esteemed  at  Hanover  by  the  electoral  family, 
whose  succession  to  the  Crown  of  England  he  was  appointed  to 
propose  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  with  whose  illustrious  heir, 
the  Princess  Sophia,  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  pretty  regular 
epistolary  correspondence  till  her  death.  In  1692,  he  printed  a 
treatise  intitled  "  The  Pastoral  Care":"  in  the  following  year 
"  Four  Discourses  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese,"  on  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  on  the  divinity  and  death  of  Christ — on 
the  infallibility  and  authority  of  the  Church ;  and  on  the  obliga- 
tion to  continue  in  its  communion :  and  in  1695  an  Essay  on  the 
character  of  his  great  patroness,  Queen  Mary,  who  died  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1698  he  became  again  a  widower, 
but  was  remarried  with  uncommon  expedition.  His  third  wife, 
whom  he  also  survived,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Blake,  a 
Hampshire  knight,  and  relict  of  Robert  Berkley,  of  Spetchley,  in 
Worcestershire. 
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In  the  same  year  William  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
numerous  issue  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  presumptive  heir 
to  the  Crown.  This  royal  youth  also,  of  whose  qualifications  the 
Bishop  speaks  with  the  greatest  praise,  died  in  little  more  than  a 
year  after.  From  this  period  he  took  scarcely  any  concern  in 
public  affairs,  unless  the  great  pains  taken  by  him  in  procuring 
that  application  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  to  the  augmentation 
of  poor  benefices,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  denomination 
of  "  Queen  Anne's  bounty,"  may  be  so  deemed.  It  is  to  his  bene- 
volent zeal  that  the  clergy  are  indebted  for  the  first  suggestion, 
and  subsequent  prosecution  and  enactment,  of  that  excellent 
measure.  He  retired  to  his  diocese,  and,  having  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  there  in  the  most  exemplary  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  prelate,  died  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March,  1714-15,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell,  in  London ;  leaving  issue  three  sons,  William,  Gilbert, 
and  Thomas,  the  first  and  third  of  whom  were  bred  to  the  law, 
and  the  second  to  the  church.  We  are  not  informed  which  of  the 
Bishop's  ladies  was  their  mother,  nor  whether  he  had  any  other 
children. 

Burnet  wrote  some  small  unimportant  tracts,  chiefly  controver- 
sial, which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate.  His  two  great 
works,  the  history  of  the  reformation,  and  the  history  of  his  own 
times,  will,  in  spite  of  imperfections,  ever  stand  high  in  the  first 
order  of  English  classics ;  the  one  for  patient  and  diligent  investi- 
gation, for  clearness  of  arrangement,  and  rigour  of  proof;  the 
other,  for  the  astonishing  number  and  variety  of  the  facts  which 
it  discloses ;  and  for  a  vivacity  so  bewitching  as  to  beguile  us 
with  an  illusion  of  the  real  presence  of  the  persons  and  things 
described.  That  disposition  perhaps  contributed  to  betray  him 
occasionally  into  the  regions  of  invention,  a  fault  which  has  already 
been  unwillingly  ascribed  to  him  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and 
which  is  certainly,  in  a  covert,  but  good  humoured  strain,  alluded 
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to  by  the  witty  Marquis  of  Halifax,  in  a  character,  written  in  his 
lifetime,  an  extract  from  which  ought,  on  all  accounts,  to  be  here 
inserted — "  Dr.  Burnet,"  says  the  Marquis,  "  is  like  all  men  who 
are  above  the  ordinary  level,  seldom  spoken  of  in  a  mean — he 
must  either  be  railed  at  or  admired.  He  has  a  swiftness  of  imagi- 
nation that  no  other  comes  up  to ;  and,  as  our  nature  hardly 
allows  us  to  have  enough  of  any  thing  without  having  too  much, 
he  cannot  at  all  times  so  hold  in  his  thoughts  but  that  at  some 
time  they  may  run  away  with  him,  as  it  is  hard  for  a  vessel  that  is 
brimful  when  in  motion  not  to  run  over  ;  and  therefore  the  variety 
of  matter  that  he  ever  carries  about  him  may  throw  out  more 
than  an  unkind  critic  would  allow  of.  His  first  thoughts  may 
sometimes  require  more  digestion,  not  from  a  defect  in  his  judge- 
ment, but  from  the  abundance  of  his  fancy,  which  furnishes  too 
fast  for  him.  His  friends  love  him  too  well  to  see  small  faults,  or, 
if  they  do,  think  that  his  greater  talents  give  him  a  privilege  of 
straying  from  the  strict  rules  of  caution,  and  exempt  him  from 
the  ordinary  rules  of  censure.  He  produces  so  fast,  that  what  is 
well  in  his  writings  calls  for  admiration,  and  what  is  incorrect 
deserves  an  excuse.  He  may  in  some  things  require  grains  of 
allowance  which  those  only  can  deny  him  who  are  unknown  or 
unjust  to  him.  He  is  not  quicker  in  discerning  other  men's  faults 
than  he  is  in  forgiving  them ;  so  ready,  or  rather  glad,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  own,  that  from  blemishes  they  become  ornaments." 
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JOHN  CHURCHILL, 

FIRST  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

1  HE  history  of  this  eminent  person  was  for  more  than  fifty  years 
after  his  death  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  splendid  details  of 
a  career  of  military  glory,  not  more  distinguished  by  sagacity  and 
bravery  than  by  the  most  surprising  good  fortune.  The  curious 
industry  however  of  later  days  has  discovered  facts,  and  disclosed 
secrets,  which  it  might  be  almost  wished  had  still  slept  silently  in 
the  obscure  recesses  from  which  they  were  drawn.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  biographer  to  state  the  whole  with  candour,  impartiality 
and  freedom.  It  is  at  least  his  privilege  to  search  for  causes  and 
motives ;  to  argue  on  them,  and  on  their  results  ;  and  to  declare 
his  conclusions  and  opinions  fearlessly  and  honestly.  It  is  on 
these  principles  that  he  means  to  conduct  the  following  memoir, 
as  well  as  to  found  its  pretentions  to  credit. 

John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  the  second  born  son,  but  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Winston  in  infancy,  heir,  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  a  gentleman  descended  from  an  ancient 
Norman  stock  settled  in  the  west  of  England,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Drake,  of  Ash,  in  the  parish  of  Musbury,  in 
Devonshire.  He  was  born  there  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
1650.  His  father,  who  was  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  had  fought 
gallantly,  and  suffered  severely,  for  the  royal  cause,  removed  with 
his  family  to  London  soon  after  the  restoration,  to  seek  some 
reward.  Here  John  is  said  to  have  been  placed  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  where  he  could  have  remained  but  a  short  time,  since  it 
is  certain  that  the  Duke  of  York  appointed  him  at  a  very  tender 
age  one  of  his  pages,  and  procured  for  him  soon  after  an  ensign's 
commission  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  foot  guards.  His  sister, 
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Arabella,  was  received  also  into  the  same  royal  household  in  the 
character  of  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess,  and  appeared  soon 
after  in  that  of  mistress  to  the  Duke.  In  what  degree  the  parti- 
ality already  manifested  towards  him  by  James  was  increased  by 
that  circumstance  may  be  easily  conceived. 

Passing  over  his  appearance  as  a  volunteer,  for  such  it  seems, 
at  Tangier,  which  the  Moors  then  held  in  continual  siege,  it  may 
be  said  that  his  first  military  service  was  in  1672,  when  England, 
then  leagued  with  France  against  the  Dutch,  sent  a  force  of  six 
thousand  men  to  Holland  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  Here, 
in  the  rank  of  a  captain  of  grenadiers,  he  displayed,  particularly 
in  the  sieges  of  Nimeguen  and  Maestricht,  the  most  signal 
bravery ;  acquired  the  personal  regard  of  the  great  Turenne ; 
and  received  the  thanks  of  Louis  the  fourteenth,  together  with 
that  monarch's  peculiar  recommendation  of  him  to  his  own 
sovereign.  The  second  campaign  in  Holland  having  ended,  the 
English  regiments  which  were  still  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
King  of  France  marched  with  the  French  army  against  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  Louis,  in  the  spring  of  1674,  nominated  Churchill 
colonel  of  one  of  them.  During  this  period  of  foreign  service 
the  Duke  of  York  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber, 
and  master  of  the  robes.  He  corresponded  constantly  with  that 
prince;  frequently  visited  England,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
attending  to  his  affairs  5  and  had  insensibly  acquired,  together 
with  no  small  share  of  personal  regard,  his  entire  confidence. 

In  1678  he  married  Sarah,  second  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Richard  Jennings,  of  Sandridge,  in  Hertfordshire.  This  lady  is 
mentioned  thus  early  in  the  present  sketch  because  so  much  of 
her  husband's  political  conduct  may  be  referred  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  understanding  and  temper  that  we  must  neces- 
sarily take  her  with  us  as  an  occasional  guide  to  the  truth.  He 
now  obtained  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  was  sent,  on  a  temporary 
breach  between  Charles  and  Louis,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the  French,  which 
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was  soon  after  rendered  abortive  by  a  general  peace.  He  returned 
to  his  domestic  and  confidential  attendance  on  James,  whom  he 
constantly  accompanied  in  the  various  wanderings  to  which  that 
prince  was  compelled  by  the  rage  of  faction  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  brother's  reign.  He  became  the  medium  of  their  most 
secret  and  important  correspondence,  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  with  the  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  occasionally 
dispatched  on  missions  of  the  utmost  privacy  and  delicacy.  These 
services  were  rewarded  by  a  grant,  in  1683,  of  the  title  of  Lord 
Churchill  of  Aymouth,  in  Scotland,  to  which  was  added  the 
commission  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  guards,  then  newly 
raised.  His  wife,  who  had  been  selected  in  her  childhood  as  the 
familiar  companion  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  was  beloved  by  her 
with  a  tenderness  even  extravagant,  was  about  the  same  time, 
when  that  princess's  establishment  was  settled,  on  her  marriage 
with  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  appointed  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber. 
In  the  following  year  his  royal  patron  mounted  the  throne ; 
sent  him  ambassador  to  Paris  to  notify  that  event ;  and  on  his 
return  elevated  him  to  an  English  peerage,  with  the  style  of 
Baron  Churchill  of  Sandridge.  Monmouth's  feeble  rebellion, 
which  immediately  followed,  produced  new  proofs  of  his  military 
merit.  By  the  rapid  and  judicious  movements  of  a  squadron 
intrusted  to  his  command  he  prevented  thousands  from  joining 
the  standard  of  the  Duke,  whom  he  then  forced  prematurely  to 
the  general  action  at  Sedgemoor,  in  which  he  highly  distinguished 
himself,  as  he  had  on  the  preceding  day  by  disconcerting  a  plan 
of  the  enemy  to  throw  the  King's  army  into  disorder.  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  received  no  higher  reward  for  these 
services  than  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  the  complimentary 
transfer  of  his  colonelcy  to  an  older  corps  of  horse  guards  ;  and 
yet  more  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been  placed  in  no  dis- 
tinguished office,  either  in  the  state  or  court,  during  the  reign, 
short  as  it  was,  of  a  master  whose  partiality  towards  him  seemed 
to  extend  almost  to  favouritism.  James  probably  considered  his 
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talents  applicable  merely  to  military  service,  in  which  no  future 
opportunity  offered  of  employing  them;  Churchill  doubtless 
thought  otherwise ;  and  hence  perhaps  imbibed  sentiments  of 
disgust  and  anger,  to  which  in  some  measure  may  be  reasonably 
referred  that  heavy  charge  on  his  conduct  to  which  we  shall  next 
advert. 

On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  was  among  the  first 
who  abandoned  James ;  nor  was  this  the  half  unwilling  step  of 
one  at  length  driven  by  necessity  to  determine  which  of  two 
parties  contending  for  a  crown  was  the  most  justly  entitled  to  his 
allegiance.  He  had  been  long  engaged  in  a  secret  intercourse 
with  William.  Eighteen  months  before,  a  period  at  which 
James's  confidence  in  him  was  at  its  height,  he  had  written  to 
the  Prince  to  offer,  in  indirect  terms,  the  meaning  however  of 
which  was  evident,  not  only  his  own  services,  but  those  of  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  under  whose  authority  he  professes  to 
make  the  communication.  The  avowed  motive,  on  his  own  part 
as  well  as  on  her's,  was  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  protestant 
church.  Of  Anne's  sincerity  in  this  respect  there  is  perhaps  no 
reason  to  doubt,  but  that  Churchill,  bred  a  courtier  and  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  should  have  been  decided  on  the  greatest  of  all  poli- 
tical questions,  not  by  any  fear  of  interruption  to  his  own  practice 
of  that  mode  of  faith  which  he  might  prefer,  for  of  that  he  knew 
there  could  be  no  danger.,  but  by  his  dread  that  the  nation  might 
relapse  into  popery,  is  indeed  somewhat  difficult  of  belief.  The 
simple  truth,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however  reluctantly  we 
may  believe  it,  is  that  he  foresaw  the  ruin  which  overhung  his 
sovereign^  and  determined  not  to  share  in  the  peril  of  its  fall, 
but  to  triple  his  views  of  preferment  by  adding  the  good  graces 
of  William  and  Mary  to  those  of  Anne,  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed in  the  utmost  plenitude.  The  flight  also  of  that  Princess 
from  her  father  is  ascribed  to  the  persuasions  of  himself  and  his 
lady,  and  the  charge  of  ingratitude  and  treachery  too  justly 
founded  on  the  whole,  has  been  of  late  years  aggravated  by 
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reports  which,  as  they  seem  too  horrible  to  deserve  credit,  I  will 
not  here  repeat.  They  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
Macpherson's  "  Original  Papers." 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  James's  royal  authority  in  England  was 
to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  to  give  him 
the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  which  was  hastily 
marched  into  the  west  to  oppose  the  invaders ;  and  Churchill's 
first  act  after  his  arrival  at  the  royal  quarters  was  to  join  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  as  many  of  the  officers  of  that  brigade  as 
he  could  persuade  to  accompany  him.  His  activity  in  the  service 
of  his  new  master  was  remarkable.  He  flew  to  London,  to  secure 
his  own  troop  of  horse  guards,  and  other  military  that  remained 
in  that  quarter ;  returned  with  the  news  of  his  success  to 
William ;  and  attended  his  triumphant  entry  into  the  metropolis. 
Here  however  he  paused ;  and  when  the  question  was  agitated  in 
the  Convention  Parliament  whether  the  throne  had  become 
vacant  by  the  flight  of  the  King,  absented  himself  with  all  due 
decorum  from  the  discussion,  as  though,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  he  had  never  till  then  dreamed  of  that  Prince's  expulsion, 
or  of  William's  design  to  succeed  him.  That  point  being  settled, 
he  again  became  busy,  and,  in  concert  with  his  wife,  persuaded 
their  patroness,  Anne,  to  relinquish  her  presumptive  right,  and 
content  herself  with  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  crown  by  out- 
living the  Prince  of  Orange.  Immediately  on  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ;  appointed 
a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber  ;  and  created  Earl  of  Marlborough. 

The  new  reign  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  King  and 
Queen  disagreed  with  the  Princess  Anne  on  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  to  be  granted  to  her,  and  the  usual  artifices  of  party 
were  exerted  to  effect,  as  in  the  end  they  did,  an  irreparable 
breach.  Marlborough  appeared  openly  at  the  head  of  those  who 
supported  the  Princess's  claim,  and  William  was  more  displeased 
than  his  phlegmatic  temper  usually  allowed.  That  disposition 
however  enabled  him  to  dissemble.  He  wanted  English  generals, 
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and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  Marlborough's  military  talents  to 
break  with  him  at  that  time.    He  was  sent  therefore  to  command 
the  English   forces   then   serving    against    the   French    in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit  in  the 
campaign  of  1689,  and  soon  after  his  return,  embarked  for  Ireland, 
at  the  head  of  "five  thousand  men,  and  achieved,  with  equal  bra- 
very and  discretion,  the  most  of  that  which  William  had  left 
undone  towards  the  final  discomfiture  of  James's  adherents  in 
that  island  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.     While  these  matters 
were  passing,  and  during  his  absence  in  Holland,  whither  he 
attended  the  King  in  May,  1691,  the  discord  between  the  royal 
sisters  arose  to  the  most  extravagant  height.     It  was  imputed  in 
a  great  measure  to  Marlborough  and  his  lady  ;  and  this  suspicion, 
aided  by  the  resentment  of  the  Dutch  favourite,  Portland,  whom 
it  was  their   custom  to  abuse  and  ridicule  without  mercy,  so 
aggravated  William's  former  displeasure,  that  on  the  tenth  of 
January,  1692,  he  suddenly  required  from  the  Earl  the  surrender 
of  all  his  employments,  civil  and  military,  and  forbade  his  appear- 
ance at  court.     Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  memoir-writers 
of  that  time  of  the  motives  to  Marl  borough's  dismissal,  but  it  has 
been  rendered  doubtful  by  certain  late  disclosures.     Prodigious 
as  it  may  seem,  he  was  at  that  time  in  close  and  confidential 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains ;  and  had  pro- 
fessed to  the  exiled  King   the   deepest  penitence  for  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  and  the  most  determined  resolution  (to  use 
the  words  of  the  late  publication  of  James's  memoirs  of  his  own 
latter  years)  "  to  redeem  his  apostacy  with  the  hazard  of  his 
utter  ruin,"  by  using  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  replace  that 
Prince  on  the  throne.    How  much  more  reasonable  then  to  sup- 
pose that  Marlborough's  sudden  disgrace  arose  from  William's 
discovery  of  this  intercourse  than  to  ascribe  it  to  the  quarrels  of 
women,  and  the  malicious  gossip  of  tea  tables  ;  nor  indeed  can 
the  fact  be  doubted  when  we  find  that  on  the  fifth  of  the  following 
May  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  that,  though 
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the  instant  discovery  of  the  infamous  character  of  his  accusers 
screened  him  from  a  public  prosecution,  yet  that  he  was  detained 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  many  weeks  after  some  other  persons 
of  quality  who  had  been  involved  in  the  accusation  were  released ; 
and  that  immediately  on  his  being  admitted  to  bail,  his  name 
was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council. 

He  remained  for  the  next  five  years  unemployed,  except  in 
cultivating  to  his  utmost  the  favour  at  once  of  the  Princess  Anne, 
and  of  her  royal  father.  Efforts  however  were  not  wanting  to 
replace  him  in  the  public  service,  though  his  friends  seem  to  have 
entertained  little  hope  of  restoring  him  to  William's  confidence. 
That  they  were  fully  conscious  of  that  Prince's  knowledge  of  his 
tergiversations  is  evident.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a  letter  of  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1694, 
recommends  him  strongly  to  William — "  He  has  been  with  me," 
says  the  Duke,  "  to  offer  his  services,  with  all  the  expressions  of 
duty  and  fidelity  imaginable.  What  I  can  say  by  way  of  persua- 
sion on  this  subject  will  signify  but  little,  since  I  very  well 
remember,  when  your  Majesty  discoursed  with  me  upon  it  in  the 
spring,  you  were  sufficienlty  convinced  of  his  usefulness ;  but 
some  points  remained  of  a  delicate  nature,  too  tender  for  me  to 
pretend  to  advise  upon,  and  of  which  your  Majesty  is  the  only 
judge.  If  these  could  be  accommodated  to  your  Majesty's 
satisfaction  I  cannot  but  think  he  is  capable  of  being  very 
serviceable.  It  is  so  unquestionably  his  interest,"  adds  the  Duke, 
with  a  severity  certainly  unintended,  "  to  be  faithful,  that  that 
single  argument  makes  me  not  doubt  it."  William,  in  answer 
to  this  part  of  Shrewsbury's  letter,  says — "  In  regard  to  what  you 
wrote  in  your  last  concerning  Lord  Marlborough  I  can  say  no 
more  than  that  I  do  not  think  it  for  the  good  of  my  service  to 
intrust  the  command  of  my  troops  to  him."  It  is  most  singular 
that  the  only  observation  which  Marlborough's  late  voluminous 
and  acute  biographer  makes  on  these  letters  is  that  "  they  throw 
no  light  on  the  causes  of  the  King's  displeasure." 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  1694,  in  the  very  hour  when,  as  we  have 
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just  now  seen,  he  was  laying  at  William's  feet  his  expressions  of 
the  utmost  "  duty  and  fidelity,"  he  wrote  to  James  to  apprize 
him  of  the  sailing  from  Portsmouth  of  a  force  designed  to  destroy 
the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Brest.  His  intercourse  with 
that  Prince  and  his  ministers  was  now  unremitted.  At  length, 
in  the  summer  of  1696,  the  apprehension  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  a 
party  in  the  plot  to  assassinate  William  which  had  been  disco- 
vered a  few  months  before,  produced  a  direct  charge  against  him. 
Fenwick,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  life,  accused  Marlborough 
of  various  transactions,  all  tending  to  forward  the  restoration  of 
James,  and  particularly  of  having  engaged  to  secure  to  that  end 
the  army,  of  which  Shrewsbury,  who  was  also  then  impeached  by 
Fenwick,  had  solicited  the  command  for  him  even  while  the  plot 
was  approaching  to  maturity.  Fenwick  however  was  ruined  by 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  his  defence.  The  persons 
whom  he  had  associated  with  Marlborough  in  these  charges  of 
treason  were  so  numerous,  and  so  eminent,  that  William  durst 
not  proceed  against  any.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  voted  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  documents  which  Fenwick  had 
produced  to  be  false  and  scandalous,  and  the  Peers,  after  hearing 
the  exculpatory  speeches  of  Marlborough,  and  some  of  the  nobles 
implicated  with  him,  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  justi- 
fication which  had  been  offered  to  them.  It  will  seem  strange 
that  the  King  should  have  chosen  this  moment  to  receive  his  long 
rejected  services.  William  however,  without  a  single  friend 
among  the  eminent  men  of  the  country  ;  uncertain  of  the  sincere 
allegiance  of  any ;  pressed  by  the  little  party  headed  by  Anne,  to 
whom  since  the  late  death  of  his  Queen  he  had,  at  least  in 
appearance,  become  reconciled ;  named  Marlborough,  even  before 
the  tumult  raised  by  the  late  inquiry  had  fully  subsided,  to  the 
important  appointment  of  governor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  Nor  was  this  all :  he  was 
restored  also  to  his  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  to  his  former 
military  rank  and  command. 

He   had    however   acquired    William's    countenance   without 
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gaining  his  favour.  His  loyalty  was  at  least  strongly  suspected, 
and  he  balanced  his  political  conduct  in  public  with  so  much 
caution  between  the  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  King  and 
those  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark  as  to  render  himself  nearly 
useless  in  Council  or  Parliament  to  either.  Meanwhile  he  could 
not  conceal  his  bias  towards  Anne,  whom  William  regarded  with 
more  than  the  usual  dislike  bestowed  on  a  successor.  It  was 
perhaps  as  much  for  the  sake  of  detaching  him  from  her  service 
as  with  the  view  of  employing  his  talents  in  the  way  which  best 
suited  them,  that  the  King  took  Marl  borough  with  him  to 
Holland  in  the  summer  of  1701 ;  appointed  him  to  command  the 
forces  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  invested  him  with  the  most  exten- 
sive powers  for  the  management  of  the  various  negotiations 
preparatory  to  the  grand  confederacy  then  organizing  against 
France.  He  conducted  these  treaties  through  all  the  mazes  of 
peculiarly  jarring  interests  with  a  sagacity  and  address  which  at 
once  conferred  on  him  the  character  of  a  profound  diplomatist, 
and  was  returning  to  apply  those  talents  to  domestic  politics, 
when  William,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  dismissed  the 
Tory  administration  headed  by  Lord  Godolphin,  his  bosom  friend, 
and  partner  in  his  most  secret  Jacobite  intrigues.  The  mortifica- 
tion which  he  felt  from  this  step  was  severe  but  transient.  It 
was  terminated  four  months  after  by  the  death  of  the  King,  on 
the  eighth  of  March,  1702,  and  the  accession  of  Anne  opened  to 
Marlborough  a  career  of  glory  abroad,  and  of  power  at  home, 
seldom  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  subject,  in  any  age. 

Her  first  care  was  to  distinguish  him.  On  the  third  day  after 
she  mounted  the  throne  she  gave  him  the  Garter,  and  on  the 
fourth  appointed  him  Commander  in  Chief  of  her  Armies,  and 
presently  after  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  govern- 
ment of  affairs  at  home  was  again  committed  to  his  friends,  under 
Godolphin,  who,  rather  from  deficiency  of  spirit  than  of  wisdom, 
appears  to  have  been  held  by  him  in  utter  subservience.  The 
warlike  policy  of  William  was  adopted,  and  Marlborough  went 
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in  the  character  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Hague,  to 
encourage  the  Allies,  whom  the  King's  death  had  somewhat 
dispirited,  and  indeed  to  propose  an  instant  declaration  of  war, 
which  speedily  followed.  The  Prince  of  Denmark,  building  on 
his  natural  rank,  and  yet  more  on  the  importance  derived  from 
his  matrimonial  alliance  with  Anne,  the  head  of  the  confederation, 
aspired  to  the  command  in  chief  of  the  great  body  of  troops  now 
put  into  motion  by  so  many  states,  and  Marlborough,  after  hav- 
ing with  a  pardonable  affectation  of  zeal  contended  for  a  while 
for  the  Prince's  pretensions,  received  himself  the  splendid  appoint- 
ment of  Generalissimo. 

It  is  needless  to  offer  any  apology  for  the  slightness  with  which 
the  numerous  and  glorious  events  of  the  succeeding  war  must  be 
here  traced.  The  successes  of  the  first  year  consisted  in  the 
reduction  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Venlo,  Ruremonde,  and 
Stevenswaert,  with  their  dependencies,  on  the  Meuse,  and,  finally, 
of  the  city  of  Liege ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  constant  vigilance, 
the  alternate  boldness  and  caution,  rest  and  action,  promptness 
and  delay,  of  the  commander,  each  always  rightly  placed,  through 
which  the  enemy  were  baffled  in  every  feature  of  the  campaign, 
without  the  hazard  to  the  Allies  of  a  single  action  in  the  field. 
The  Queen  and  the  nation  justly  appreciated  his  conduct,  and  on 
his  return  he  received  the  dignities  of  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  Marquis  of  Blandford,  by  a  patent,  of  the  fourteenth  of 
December,  1702. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  he  returned  to  the  Continent, 
where  Louis,  smarting  under  his  late  disappointments,  had  aug- 
mented his  armies ;  changed  his  commanders ;  and  resolved  to 
prosecute  a  vigorous  offensive  war  on  every  side.  Portugal  had 
now  joined  the  Allies,  and  Bavaria  had  declared  for  France. 
Marlborough  began  by  reducing  Bonn,  the  residence  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  and,  after  having  been  twice  prevented  by 
the  obstinacy  and  folly  of  the  Dutch  generals  from  executing  an 
important  attack  on  Antwerp  and  Ostend,  returned  to  the  Meuse, 
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and  made  himself  master  of  Huy,  Limburg,  and  Guelder.  It 
was  now  that  his  intimacy  commenced  with  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  a  consummate  imperialist  general,  with  whom  he  laid  the 
plan  for  the  ensuing  glorious  campaign,  and  determined  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  the  Emperor's  affairs  were 
on  the  point  of  ruin.  He  marched  accordingly  to  the  Danube 
with  astonishing  celerity,  and,  having  defeated  in  a  signal  action 
at  Donawerth  the  Bavarian  forces,  to  which  a  large  division  of 
the  French  troops  was  united,  and  desolated  the  Elector's  country 
even  to  the  walls  of  his  capital,  crossed  the  river,  and  with  great 
difficulty  and  peril  effected  a  junction  with  Eugene.  His  victory 
over  the  main  army  of  the  enemy  at  Blenheim,  the  most  splendid, 
with  one  exception,  of  all  modern  conquests,  almost  immediately 
followed.  The  remains  of  the  French  and  Bavarian  armies  were 
now  forced  to  take  refuge  within  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
Germany  was  left  open  to  the  march  of  the  Allies  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Rhine,  which  they  crossed,  and  occupied  Alsace. 
The  surrender  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Landau  and  Trier- 
bach  concluded  this  memorable  campaign,  and  the  Emperor 
testified  his  gratitude  to  the  victor  by  creating  him  a  Prince  of 
the  Empire,  to  which  dignity  was  annexed  in  the  succeeding  year 
the  grant  of  an  extensive  domain. 

The  next  was  little  less  glorious.  The  remarkable  enterprize 
in  which  Maryborough  forced  the  French  lines  at  Tirlemont  was 
followed  soon  after  by  his  victory  at  Ramilies,  second  only  to 
the  triumph  of  Blenheim,  and  by  the  consequent  surrender  of 
Louvaine,  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  Brabant.  Even  the  strong  fortresses  of  Antwerp,  Ostend, 
Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  others,  fell  almost  without  resistance. 
The  Emperor  now  earnestly  pressed  him  to  accept  a  commission 
for  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  thus  subdued  by  him, 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  obliged  him  to  refuse.  He 
retired  for  a  while  from  these  glorious  labours,  not  to  repose, 
but  to  improve  by  his  counsel  the  plans,  and  to  aid  by  his 
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influence  the  prosecution,  of  the  less  fortunate  war  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 

He  passed  the  year  1707  in  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with 
France,  or  rather  in  avoiding*  the  latent  dangers  of  certain  pro- 
positions for  a  peace  insidiously  offered  by  that  power ;  in 
endeavouring  to  gain  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  to  the 
interests  of  the  Allies ;  and  in  forming  plans  to  disconcert  the 
measures  which  the  French  were  secretly  taking  to  redeem  their 
late  losses  in  Brabant  and  Flanders.  Among  the  features  of  the 
latter  design  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  defence  of 
Oudenarde,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Schelde.  The  enemy,  on 
their  way  towards  it,  had  surprized  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  were 
threatening  Brussels,  when  Marlborough,  in  an  attack  wholly 
unexpected,  after  one  of  the  most  rapid  marches  recorded  in 
military  annals,  won  the  battle  that  took  its  name  from  the 
important  post  which  was  the  object  of  their  meditated  attack. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  however  still  lay  before  Brussels  with  a 
formidable  force,  and  the  Duke,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  save 
that  city,  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  with  a  noble  gallantry, 
and  put  to  flight  the  French  and  Bavarian  army  which  was 
encamped  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  the  meantime  he  besieged 
Lille,  which  held  out  with  an  obstinacy  of  which  the  whole  war 
had  presented  no  other  instance,  and  at  length  entered  it  in  the 
sight  of  that  army,  which  had  again  come  down  purposely  to 
relieve  it,  and  to  which  he  had  in  vain  offered  battle  even  during 
the  siege.  This  exploit  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
strong  posts  taken  by  the  enemy  on  the  Schelde,  which  the  Duke 
now  repassed,  relieved  Brussels,  and  retook  Ghent  after  the 
beginning  of  a  severe  winter. 

He  commenced  the  campaign  of  1709  with  the  reduction  of 
Tournay,  and  then  sat  down  before  Mons,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  city  the  enemy  lay  encamped  behind  works  of  uncom- 
mon extent  and  strength.  These  he  forced  ;  won  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet ;  and  Mons,  dearly  purchased  by  that  furious  and 
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sanguinary  victory,  presently  after  surrendered.  The  severe  loss 
sustained  on  both  sides  arrested  for  the  small  remainder  of  the 
season  all  further  active  operations.  The  French  army,  separated 
into  several  divisions,  retired  to  protect  the  few  posts  which  they 
still  held  in  Flanders ;  and  Maryborough,  having  disposed  his 
forces  for  the  ensuing  winter,  met  Eugene  at  the  Hague  to  con- 
sult on  the  whole  system  of  the  widely  extended  war.  Among 
the  results  of  their  deliberations  was  a  plan  for  the  simultaneous 
invasion  of  France  in  several  quarters,  which  was  rendered  abor- 
tive by  the  selfishness  and  jealousy  of  some  of  the  allied  powers : 
in  the  meantime  conferences  were  again  held  for  settling  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  broken  up  by  the  refusal 
of  Louis  to  submit  to  the  conditions  suggested  as  to  Spain. 
Marlborough's  campaign  of  1710  was  confined  to  the  French 
frontier,  where,  having  passed  the  enemy's  lines  with  exquisite 
skill,  he  invested  Douay,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  six 
weeks.  This  acquisition  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Bethune, 
Aire,  and  St.  Venant.  The  operations  of  the  year,  rather  success- 
ful than  glorious,  were  influenced  perhaps  by  those  political 
disorders  at  home  which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  and  which 
so  powerfully  affected  Marlborough's  mind  that  he  now  solicited 
of  the  Emperor  the  government,  which  he  had  formerly  declined, 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  an  asylum  to  which  it  might  be  convenient 
to  him  to  retire  from  the  possible  effects  of  party  rage.  His 
request  was  evaded  in  terms  that  amounted  to  a  refusal.  The 
following  year  closed  his  services,  and,  though  distinguished  by 
no  individual  acquisition  but  the  capture  of  Bouchain,  produced 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  his  refined  military  skill, 
in  a  series  of  manoeuvres  by  which  he  completely  deceived  the 
most  celebrated  French  commander  of  his  time,  and  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  besieging  that  important  fortress. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  political  history,  the  outlines  of 
which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  have  divided  from  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  his  military  life,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
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with  his  appointment  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  army. 
Nature  had  formed  him  for  a  soldier,  and  circumstances  made 
him  a  statesman.  Impelled  by  the  masculine  spirit  and  restless 
ambition  of  the  Duchess,  and  tempted  by  the  visions  of  unlimited 
power  and  wealth  which  the  Queen's  implicit  submission  to  her 
will,  and  his  consciousness  of  his  own  influence  over  the  chief 
minister  Godolphin,  had  opened  to  his  view,  he  who  displayed  in 
the  field  the  most  undaunted  courage,  and  the  firmest  decision, 
condescended  to  become  at  home  a  timid  politician  and  a  doubt- 
ing counsellor.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  in  his 
heart  attached  to  any  party,  and,  though  his  early  habits  inclined 
him  to  the  Tories,  yet  he  might  be  said  rather  to  countenance 
than  to  act  with  them,  but  this  seeming  luke-warmth  may  per- 
haps be  ascribed  to  the  Duchess's  affection  to  the  Whigs,  for  he 
seldom  directly  opposed  her  inclinations,  at  least  seldom  with  her 
knowledge. 

Thus  situated,  he  was  entrusted  by  Anne  on  her  accession  to 
form,  in  concert  with  Godolphin,  a  Tory  administration,  and, 
having  completed  that  arrangement,  immediately  sailed  to  Hol- 
land on  his  first  campaign  in  the  character  of  Generalissimo.  To 
the  Dukedom  which  was  conferred  on  him  at  his  return  was 
annexed  the  grant  of  a  pension  from  the  revenue  of  the  post-office 
of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be 
continued  to  his  descendants,  bearing  the  title,  but  this  was 
strongly  opposed  in  the  Commons,  and  the  Queen,  at  Marl- 
borough's  request,  withdrew  the  message  by  which  she  had 
recommended  it  to  the  House,  and  softened  the  disappointment 
by  the  gift  of  an  additional  annuity  of  two  thousand,  out  of  her 
privy  purse.  He  returned  this  kindness  by  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  procure  a  superb  establishment  for  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  and  Anne  attributed  the  success  of  the  bill  to  that 
effect,  which  passed  the  House  of  Peers  by  a  majority  of  a  single 
vote,  to  the  exertions  of  himself  and  the  Duchess;  nor  was  he 
less  active  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  occasional  conformity,  a 
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measure  which  she  had  entirely  at  heart.  The  experience  of 
parties  in  this  first  session  after  his  appearance  on  the  theatre  of 
the  state  cost  him  more  solicitude,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  sub- 
sequent letters  from  the  Continent,  than  the  affairs  of  a  campaign : 
the  next  produced  embarrassments  more  vexatious.  The  Tories, 
even  the  ministers  themselves,  divided  into  two  rancorous  fac- 
tions, one  of  which,  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Rochester  and 
Nottingham,  incessantly  inveighed  against  the  war;  the  conti- 
nental connections  which  Marlborough  had  formed  to  support  it; 
and,  by  an  easy  transition,  against  the  conduct  of  the  General, 
whom  they  had  accused  of  prolonging  it  for  his  private  advantage. 
Meanwhile  the  Duchess,  taking  advantage  of  these  disorders  in 
a  party  which  she  detested,  vainly  assailed  him  with  incessant 
importunities  to  coalesce  with  the  Whigs,  an  union  which  the 
Queen  as  earnestly  deprecated.  Amidst  this  various  contention, 
the  Duke  returned  for  a  few  weeks  from  the  army,  and,  at  his 
request,  Robert  Harley,  whom  he  had  long  patronized,  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Nottingham  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Henry  St.  John,  then  introduced  by  Harley,  was  made  Secretary 
at  War.  The  Duchess,  even  in  the  hour  of  their  promotion, 
described  the  characters  of  these  men  to  her  husband,  and  prog- 
nosticated the  return  which  they  would  make  for  his  distinction 
of  them  with  a  sagacious  correctness. 

The  unparalleled  success  of  his  military  services,  even  the 
stupendous  victory  of  Blenheim,  worked  no  change  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  parties  towards  him.  He  became  miserable  in  the  midst 
of  his  glories.  "  I  will  endeavour,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  from 
Germany  to  the  Duchess,  of  the  twentieth  of  October,  1704,  "  to 
leave  a  good  name  behind  me  in  countries  that  have  hardly  any 
blessing  but  that  of  not  knowing  the  detested  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory :"  and  in  another,  about  the  same  time—"  I  shall  serve  the 
Queen  with  all  my  soul,  even  to  the  hazard  of  a  thousand  lives, 
if  I  had  them ;  but  while  I  live  I  will  meddle  with  no 'business 
but  what  belongs  to  the  army;"  yet  immediately  after,  in 
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compliance  with  the  Duchess's  importunities,  he  procured  the 
dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from  the  custody  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  his 
successor.  He  soon  after  returned  from  his  splendid  campaign, 
with  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French  army  a  prisoner  in 
his  train,  and  the  clamours  of  faction  were  for  a  while  unheard 
amidst  the  honest  acclamations  of  a  people  who  always  judge 
rightly  when  they  are  left  to  themselves.  This  interval  however 
was  short,  and  the  ministry  was  soon  after  so  furiously  attacked 
by  the  most  discontented  and  rapacious  of  both  parties  that 
Godolphin  became  alarmed;  joined  his  arguments  and  entreaties 
to  those  of  the  Duchess ;  and  Marlborough  at  length  consented 
that  some  of  the  Whig  leaders  should  be  admitted  into  the  govern- 
ment ;  confident  at  least  of  their  support  in  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  Queen,  to  whom  this  change  was  odious, 
struggled  hard  to  retain  Sir  Nathan  Wright  in  the  office  of  Lord 
Keeper,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  place  the  great  seal  in  the 
hands  of  Cowper,  and  in  the  intemperance,  not  to  say  insolence, 
with  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  urged  her  mistress  on 
this  point,  and  to  obtain,  as  at  length  she  did,  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  her  son  in  law,  Sundeiiand,  we  discern  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  decrease  of  that  implicit  compliance  with 
her  imperious  will  to  which  Anne  had  for  so  many  years  sub- 
mitted. Her  husband,  in  a  blind  obedience  to  his  affection  for 
her,  seldom  failed  to  second  her  views  and  intreaties,  and  sunk 
with  her,  though  less  rapidly,  in  the  Queen's  esteem,  while  Harley 
and  St.  John  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  of  another  female, 
whose  favour  with  Anne  secretly  advanced  in  proportion  to  the 
decline  of  that  of  the  Duchess,  to  work  their  way  to  power  by 
indirectly  thwarting  the  measures  of  their  great  patron,  and  his 
friend  the  Treasurer. 

Marlborough  however,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent  in  the 
autumn  of  1706,  received  not  only  the  cordial  thanks  of  both 
Houses,  but,  having  lost  his  only  son,  an  enlarged  settlement  by 
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the  crown  of  his  titles  on  his  four  daughters,  in  succession,  and 
their  male  issue,  and  a  grant  by  act  of  parliament  annexing  to 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  all  his  descendants  the 
manor  of  Woodstock,  and  House  of  Blenheim,  built  for  him  at 
the  public  charge,  together  with  the  pension  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  the  entail  of  which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was 
formerly  denied  to  him.  Anxious  to  impress  on  the  Whigs  a 
confidence  in  his  zeal  for  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house 
of  Hanover,  he  espoused  with  apparent  warmth  the  great  and 
successful  project  for  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  returned  to 
his  command  with  vain  hopes  that  he  had  left  a  government 
somewhat  settled.  He  had  scarcely  however  departed  when  a 
feud  arose  between  the  Queen  and  her  Whig  ministers  on  the 
disposal  of  church  preferments,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  she 
asserted  her  prerogative  was  ascribed  by  them  to  the  advice  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  who  had  in  fact  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  induce  her  to  concede.  To  this  vexation  was 
soon  after  added  the  clearest  proofs  that  Mrs.  Masham,  the 
female  lately  alluded  to,  had  not  only  supplanted  the  Duchess, 
by  whom  she  had  been  rescued  from  poverty,  and  provided  for  in 
the  Court,  but  that  she  had  become  the  instrument  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Harley,  who  now  evidently 
aspired  to  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  Marlborough,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  England  in  November  1708,  and  the  Treasurer, 
having  used  every  other  instance  to  persuade  Anne  to  dismiss 
him,  wrote  to  her  to  declare  plainly  that  they  would  no  longer 
serve  with  him,  and  accordingly  declined  to  attend  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Council.  They  had  prepared,  though 
most  unwillingly,  to  resign,  when  Harley,  finding  his  interest  in 
Parliament  not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  to  support  his  pretensions,  as 
unwillingly  retired,  together  with  St.  John,  and  a  few  other 
dependants. 

Marlborough  and  the  Treasurer  gained  little  by  these  changes. 
The  advantage  which  they  obtained  by  supplying  from  the  Whigs 
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the  offices  thus  vacated  was  at  least  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  mortification  and  resentment  of  the  Queen,  arising  as 
much  from  the  admission  of  new  members  of  that  party  which 
was  so  hateful  to  her,  as  from  having  seen  her  confidential 
minister  removed  in  a  manner  by  force.  The  Whigs,  on  their 
part,  were  still  dissatisfied,  and  she  was  obliged  further  to  sacri- 
fice her  prejudices  by  committing  the  Privy  Seal  to  Somers,  and 
the  Admiralty  to  Oxford.  She  ascribed  these  repeated  vexations 
chiefly  to  the  Duchess,  and  their  intercourse  was  now  invariably 
marked  by  bold  reproaches  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sullen  reserve 
on  the  other,  equally  unbecoming  to  the  station  of  each.  It  was 
soon  after  closed  for  ever,  but  not  till  Marlborough  had  sub- 
mitted to  make  personally  the  most  humiliating  efforts  to  restore 
her  to  favour,  or  what  was  worse,  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  let 
her  retain  her  appointments  without  it.  His  intreaties  were 
unsuccessful.  Resolved,  or  rather  compelled  by  the  Duchess,  to 
retire  with  her  from  all  political  concerns,  but  anxious,  as  his 
enemies  alledged,  to  retain  the  profits  of  his  military  station,  he 
now  compromised  his  dignity  by  earnestly  soliciting  of  Anne  a 
grant  of  his  appointments  of  Captain  General,  and  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  for  his  life,  and  was  refused.  Enraged  by  these 
denials,  and  little  less  by  the  Queen's  disposal  of  certain  military 
promotions  against  his  express  advice,  he  retired  suddenly  into 
the  country,  and  formed  there  a  resolution  to  insist  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Mrs.  Masham  as  the  only  condition  on  which  he  could 
continue  to  command  the  army ;  but  the  pusillanimity  of  Godol- 
phin,  and  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Whig  leaders  in  the 
ministry,  whose  advice  he  had  requested,  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish this  spirited  determination. 

During  this  interval  Harley,  deriving  advantage  from  the 
leisure  afforded  by  his  disengagement  from  office,  planned,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Queen,  a  new  administration.  As  their 
arrangements  proceeded,  some  distinguished  Tories  were  ap- 
pointed one  by  one  to  places  in  the  court  and  state  without 
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consulting  the  Treasurer,  and  sometimes  even  without  his  previous 
expectation.  Various  insults  were  vainly  offered  to  provoke  him 
to  resign,  and  the  Queen  was  at  last  obliged  to  send  peremptorily 
to  him  for  his  staff.  To  dispose  of  Marlborough,  shielded  as  he 
was  by  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  the  hope  of  his 
future  services,  and  by  solicitations,  not  only  at  home  but  by 
foreign  powers,  to  retain  his  command,  was  more  difficult.  He, 
like  Godolphin,  was  assailed  by  the  most  bitter  affronts.  On  his 
return  from  the  campaign  of  1710,  Anne,  at  his  first  audience, 
warned  him  to  prevent  his  friends  from  moving  the  parliamentary 
vote  of  thanks  which  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  receive, 
for,  said  she,  "  my  ministers  will  certainly  oppose  it."  Three 
general  officers  were  cashiered  merely  for  toasting  "  his  health, 
and  confusion  to  his  enemies."  A  host  of  political  writers,  from 
Swift,  and  St.  John,  and  Prior,  down  to  the  vilest  libellers,  were 
employed  to  load  him  with  every  sort  of  obloquy.  His  popula- 
rity suddenly  sunk  under  these  latter  attacks,  while  the  Parlia- 
ment particularly  the  Peers,  betrayed  an  inclination  to  censure, 
if  not  his  conduct  in  the  field,  at  least  his  military  counsels ;  and 
we  find  in  a  confidential  letter,  written  at  this  precise  period  by 
Harley,  the  creature  of  his  hands,  this  menacing  passage — "  you 
must  know  that  the  moment  he  leaves  the  service,  and  loses  the 
protection  of  the  Court,  such  scenes  will  open  as  no  victories  can 
varnish  over."  If  Marlborough's  early  years  were  stained  by 
ingratitude  he  was  now  amply  repaid  in  kind. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  even  in  the  following  year  Harley, 
now  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Treasurer,  already  under  the 
pressure  of  political  necessities,  courted  Maryborough  with  the 
affected  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the  respect  of  an  inferior, 
and  his  advances  were  received  with  all  the  semblance  of  cordi- 
ality. The  hero  at  the  sound  of  whose  name  France  trembled 
now  sued  from  his  camp  to  a  puny  enemy  for  protection  against 
nameless  slanderers  at  home  and  was  insulted  by  his  hypocritical 
condolence.  While  every  dispatch  from  Harley  professed  an 
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earnest  zeal,  and  offered  the  most  ample  supplies,  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  a  secret  negotiation  for  peace  proceeded 
in  London,  and  Marlborough  had  to  learn  from  a  newspaper  that 
the  preliminaries  were  signed.  He  returned,  and  was  apprised 
on  his  road  that  charges  of  fraud  and  peculation  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  him  to  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts  by 
one  of  his  army  contractors.  As  he  had  on  his  arrival  joined  the 
Whigs  against  the  ministry  it  was  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow ;  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  published  by  autho- 
rity, and  two  days  after,  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1711, 
under  the  pretence,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Council  book,  "  that 
the  matter  might  undergo  an  impartial  investigation,"  the  Queen 
dismissed  him  from  all  his  employments.  The  Commons  pre- 
sently after  resolved  that  his  conduct  in  some  of  the  matters 
alledged  against  him  had  been  "  unwarrantable  and  illegal,"  and 
an  order  was  issued  to  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute,  but  no 
process  was  ever  instituted.  His  enemies  were  satisfied  by  his 
removal,  and  preferred  the  leaving  a  suspicion  on  his  character 
to  the  hazard  of  a  prosecution  which  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted 
would  have  terminated  favourably  to  him.  Marlborough,  with 
his  Duchess,  now  retired  to  Germany;  devoted  his  counsels  to 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover ;  and  when  that  Prince  left 
his  dominions  to  take  possession  of  the  English  throne  on  the 
death  of  Anne,  followed  him  to  London. 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  The  first  acts  of  the  new  King  were 
to  restore  to  Marlborough  his  offices  of  Captain  General,  and 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  to  lavish  favours  on  his  family.  The 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  1715  offered  the  final  opportunity  for  his 
taking  any  concern  in  active  military  service,  and  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  resistance  of  that  extravagant  attempt  are  said  to 
have  been  admirably  judicious  and  beneficial.  In  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  year  he  had  two  attacks  of  palsy,  which  in  a  great 
measure  incapacitated  him  from  attending  to  any  but  his  own 
private  affairs.  He  survived  however  till  1722,  when  nature  gave 
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way  to  a  third  stroke  on  the  sixteenth  of  June.  His  remains 
were  deposited,  with  the  greatest  funeral  pomp,  but,  strange  to 
say,  not  at  the  public  charge,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  from 
whence  they  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  chapel  at  Blenheim 
House. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  issue  was  an  only  son,  John, 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  who  died,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a 
minor ;  and  four  daughters ;  Henrietta,  wife  of  Francis,  second 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  succeeded  under  a  settlement  above 
quoted,  to  her  father's  dignities,  and  died  without  issue ;  Anne, 
married  to  Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  to  whose  issue 
they  then  passed,  and  from  whom  the  present  Duke  is  lineally 
descended ;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Scrope  Egerton,  first  Duke  of 
Bridgewater;  and  Mary,  of  John,  Duke  of  Montagu. 
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FRANCIS  ATTERBURY, 

BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER. 

1  T  is  strange  that  the  life  of  Atterbury,  a  highly  erudite  and  polite 
scholar ;  a  powerful  controversialist ;  a  deeply  read  divine,  and 
most  distinguished  preacher ;  a  wit  himself,  and  the  intimate  com- 
panion of  the  wittiest  of  his  time ;  a  bold  and  busy  political  parti- 
zan,  and  a  man  of  warm  passions,  and  abundant  ambition,  should 
afford  but  scanty  materials  to  the  biographer.  With  the  exception 
of  one  historical  fact,  it  produces  little  beyond  the  common-place 
circumstances  of  an  ordinary  career.  His  pen  has  left  us  scarcely 
any  thing  very  valuable,  save  his  admirable  sermons,  nor  was  his 
tongue  more  active  in  parliamentary  debate.  It  is  then  to  be  sus- 
pected that  the  hours  of  his  leisure,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  of  his  business,  were  passed  in  reveries  of  splendid  selfishness ; 
in  devising  schemes  of  future  aggrandisement ;  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  innumerable  and  minute,  generally  secret,  means,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  accomplishment  of  such  views  is  generally  sought. 

The  printed  accounts  of  his  progenitors  which  have  hitherto 
been  delivered  to  us  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  little  information 
that  they  afford  cannot  be  relied  upon.  He  sprung  from  a  clerical 
stock.  His  grandfather  was  Lewis  Atterbury,  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
Rector  of  Middleton  Keynes,  in  Bucks ;  and  his  father,  of  the  same 
Christian  name,  and  ecclesiastical  degree,  held  the  same  benefice, 
and  also  the  rectory  of  Great  Risington,  in  Gloucestershire;  was 
a  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  and  George  the  first ;  and  somewhat 
distinguished  in  his  time  by  some  polemical  writings.  This  gentle- 
man married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis  Giffard,  of  North 
Crawley,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  and  the  subject  of  the 
present  sketch  was  their  second  son,  who  was  born  on  the  sixth 
of  March,  1661-2. 
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He  was  admitted,  in  1676,  a  Kings  scholar,  at  Westminster 
school,  and  elected,  in  1680,  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford, 
where  he  studied  under  the  eminent  Doctor,  afterwards  Bishop, 
Fell.    He  soon  became  distinguished  there,  not  less  by  his  wit 
than  by  his  learning,  and  in  1682  gave  a  promising  proof  of  both, 
in  the  publication  of  a  Latin  version  of  Dryden's  "  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  in  which  his  taste  was  distinguished  by  the  happiest 
junction  of  freedom  and  fidelity.   Two  years  afterwards  he  was  the 
editor  of  the  "  Anthologia,  seu  selecta  quaedam  poematum  Italorum 
qui  Latine  scripserunt,"  his  preface  to  which  has  always  secured 
the  esteem  of  the  best  judges,  and  now  took  his  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  as  he  did  in  1687  that  of  Master.    In  that  year  his 
reputation  dawned  as  a  controversial  writer,  in  the  publication  of 
"  An  Answer  to  some  considerations  on  the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  the  original  of  the  Reformation,"  printed,  under  a  feigned 
name,  by  Obadiah  Walker,  in  which  answer  he   defended  the 
Protestant  faith  with  such  learning,  force,  and  vivacity,  as  to  call 
forth  the  recorded  praise  of  Bishop  Burnet,  afterwards  his  bitter 
enemy.     He  laboured  at  this  period  with  almost  incredible  appli- 
cation, not  less  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  polite  literature 
than  of  divinity,  and  yet  found  time,  not  only  for  the  enjoyment 
of  frequent  social  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  ornaments  at 
that  time  of  the  University,  but  for  the  composition  of  many  de- 
sultory poems,  and  poetical  translations,  of  which  such  as  remain 
are  pregnant  with  evidence,  as  well  of  his  refined  taste  as  of  his 
sparkling  wit. 

His  haughty  and  aspiring  spirit  became  however,  about  1690, 
impatient  of  the  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  a  college  life,  and  he 
complained  heavily  to  his  father,  as  we  collect  from  a  late  publica- 
tion of  many  of  his  letters,  of  the  servility  of  seeking  for  pupils, 
and  the  irksomeness  of  being  "  pinned  down,"  as  he  says  it  is  "  his 
hard  luck  to  be,  to  a  nauseous  circle  of  small  affairs."  The  father's 
answer  is  extremely  amusing :  after  having  reproved  his  son  for 
the  arrogance  of  his  pretensions^  he  advises  him  to  marry  into 
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some  family  of  wealth  and  interest — "  a  Bishop's,  or  Archbishop's, 
or  some  courtier's,  which  may  be  done,  with  accomplishments,  and 
a  portion  too."  Atterbury  lost  no  time  in  profiting  by  this  prudent 
advice,  and,  shortly  after,  married  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of 
Catherine  Osborne,  very  beautiful,  with  a  fortune,  considerable  in 
those  days,  of  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  always,  most  errone- 
ously, stated  to  have  been  a  niece,  or  other  very  near  relation,  to 
the  first  Duke  of  Leeds.  He  now  shook  off  the  shackles  of  a  col- 
lege life,  took  holy  orders,  and  transferred  his  residence  to  the 
metropolis,  and,  at  the  particular  recommendation  of  Compton, 
Bishop  of  London,  was  in  1691  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Bride's,  and, 
soon  after,  minister  of  Bridewell  chapel.  His  fame  as  a  preacher, 
for  which  duty  he  possessed  every  qualification,  even  those,  of  a 
most  commanding  and  graceful  person  and  countenance,  now 
spread  with  a  rapidity  that  presently  carried  it  to  the  Court.  He 
was  appointed  a  chaplain  to  William  and  Mary,  probably  early  in 
1692,  for  the  first  of  his  published  sermons  was  preached  before 
the  Queen,  at  Whitehall,  on  the  29th  of  May  in  that  year. 

The  reputation  which  had  thus  rendered  him  conspicuous,  and 
the  emulation  which  it  excited  in  his  professional  brethren,  of 
course  laid  him  open  to  occasional  critical  attacks.  In  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  August,  1694,  before  the  governors  of  Bride- 
well and  Bethlehem  hospitals,  "  on  the  power  of  charity  to  cover 
sins,"  the  warmth  and  force  with  which  he  asserted  the  merit  of 
good  works  were  thought  by  some  to  trench  rudely  on  the  orthodox 
confidence  in  that  of  sincere  faith.  Hoadley,  then  a  rising  can- 
didate for  the  fame  and  promotion  which  he  afterwards  acquired, 
entered  the  lists  with  him,  and  a  short  skirmish  ensued,  which 
however  was  the  signal  for  a  desultory  warfare  between  these 
divines  on  different  matters  for  some  years.  In  the  October  fol- 
lowing he  was  briskly  attacked  also,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  on 
certain  passages  in  a  sermon,  before  the  Queen— «  The  Scorner 
incapable  of  true  Wisdom."  Nothing  could  have  been  more  wel- 
come to  him  than  these  opportunities  of  controversy,  his  appetite 
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to  which  was  equal  to  his  skill  in  the  management  of  it,  and  his 
general  anxiety  to  signalize  himself  superior  to  either.  He  now 
engaged  in  the  contest  between  Mr.  Boyle,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Christ  Church,  and  Dr.Bentley,  on  the  subject  of  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  altogether  unworthy  in  themselves,  but  of  value  for 
having  been  the  means  of  provoking  the  wit  and  satire  which,  on 
the  part  of  Boyle,  ornamented  the  dispute,  and  for  which  he  is 
now  known  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Atterbury. 
It  was  just  about  this  time  that  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  John 
Trevor,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  preacher  at  the  chapel  attached  to 
that  office. 

A  topic  of  immediate  practical  interest  now  called  him  into  de- 
bate. Among  the  important  novelties  introduced  by  the  revolu- 
tion, arose  a  fashion  of  questioning  the  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  Crown,  and  of  asserting  an  almost  independent  authority  in 
convocations.  This,  of  course,  divided  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  into  two  parties,  which  about  that  time  received  the  ap- 
pellations of  High  and  Low  Churchmen.  Atterbury  was  the 
chief  champion  for  the  former  class ;  and,  in  the  year  1700,  en- 
tered into  a  contest  with  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  Primate,  which 
lasted,  with  few  intermissions,  for  four  years,  and  in  reference  to 
which  Bishop  Burnet  tells  us,  in  his  memoirs  of  that  year,  that 
some  books  were  written  "  with  great  acrimony  of  style,  and  a 
strain  of  insolence  that  was  peculiar  to  one  Atterbury,  who  had 
indeed  very  good  parts,  great  learning,  and  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  had  many  extraordinary  things  in  him,  but  was 
both  ambitious  and  virulent  out  of  measure ;  and  had  a  singular 
talent  of  asserting  paradoxes,  with  a  great  air  of  assurance,  show- 
ing no  shame  when  he  was  detected  in  them,  though  this  was 
done  in  many  instances ;  but  he  let  all  these  pass,  without  either 
confessing  his  errors,  or  pretending  to  justify  himself:  he  went 
on,  still  venting  new  falsehoods,  in  so  barefaced  a  manner  that  he 
seemed  to  have  outdone  the  Jesuits  themselves." 

It  is  probable  that  this  character,  though  given  by  an  adversary 
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of  no  very  gentle  nature,  is  little  exaggerated.  Atterbury  how- 
ever gained  in  this  warfare  a  mighty  reputation  with  the  tories ; 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  by 
diploma,  without  the  usual  forms  or  fees.  In  the  meantime  the 
matter  was  taken  up  seriously  by  the  heads  of  the  other  party ; 
the  judges  held  a  consultation  upon  it,  as  an  impeachment  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  endeavours  were  vainly  used  to  injure  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  King,  who  perhaps  secretly  approved  of  his 
conduct ;  at  all  events,  passed  it  over  silently.  Indeed,  during 
the  utmost  heat  of  the  contest,  we  find  him  waiting  on  the  King, 
at  Kensington,  and  received  with  all  possible  grace.  Queen  Anne, 
on  her  accession,  appointed  him  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinary, 
and  in  July,  1704,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  immediately  after,  Bishop 
Trelawny,  then  of  Exeter,  his  constant  friend,  gave  him  a  canonry 
of  that  church.  In  the  same  year  he,  who  so  frequently  had 
crowned  heads  for  his  auditors,  and  occasionally  charmed  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  condescended 
to  accept  the  year's  office  of  chaplain  to  a  Lord  Mayor ;  a  preg- 
nant proof  that  notoriety  and  admiration,  from  whatever  source 
they  might  arise,  were  always  welcome  to  him,  and  that  no  pros- 
pect of  future  advantage,  however  distant  and  obscure,  was  in 
his  sight  wholly  insignificant. 

The  flame  that  had  been  long  kindling  between  Atterbury  and 
Hoadley  at  length  burst  forth  in  1706,  and  blazed,  with  little  in- 
termission, for  four  years.  To  state  in  the  most  cursory  way  the 
subjects  of  this  wordy  war,  even  to  enumerate  the  very  weapons 
used  in  it,  would  occupy  more  space  than  the  limits  of  this  sketch 
could  afford.  Let  two  small  specimens  of  them,  and  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  combatants  commonly  used  them,  suffice— Atterbury 
in  a  pamphlet  on  his  favourite  topic,  the  Convocation,  published 
in  1709,  charges  "  the  modest  and  moderate  Mr.  Hoadley,"  as  he 
tauntingly  calls  him,  with  "  treating  the  body  of  the  established 
clergy  with  language  more  disdainful  and  reviling  than  it  would 
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have  become  him  to  have  used  towards  a  presbyterian  antagonist, 
upon  any  provocation;  charging  them  with  rebellion  in  the  church, 
while  he  was  preaching  it  up  in  the  state."  Hoadley,  in  repelling 
this  attack,  accuses  Atterbury  of  carrying  on  two  different  causes 
upon  two  sets  of  contradictory  principles,  in  order  to  gain  himself 
applause  amongst  the  same  persons,  at  the  same  time,  by  standing 
up  for  and  against  liberty ;  by  depressing  the  prerogative,  and 
exalting  it ;  by  lessening  the  executive  power,  and  magnifying  it; 
by  loading  some  with  all  infamy  for  pleading  for  submission  to 
it  in  one  particular,  which  he  supposeth  an  encroachment,  and 
by  loading  others  with  the  same  infamy  for  pleading  against  sub- 
mission to  it,  in  cases  which  touch  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
community.  "This,"  says  Hoadley,  "  is  a  method  of  controversy 
so  peculiar  to  one  person"  (meaning  Atterbury)  "  that  I  know 
not  that  it  hath  ever  been  practised  or  attempted  by  any  other 
writer." 

In  1710,  his  heated  and  busy  spirit  was  amply  and  delightfully 
occupied  in  espousing  the  cause  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  whose  remark- 
able speech  on  his  trial  was  universally  believed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Atterbury's  pen.  A  few  months  after,  he  was  still  more 
gratified  by  being  unanimously  elected  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  and  that  assembly  fell,  as  it  were  instantly, 
under  his  sole  government  and  direction.  The  Queen,  whose 
affection  to  the  Church,  that  is  to  say  the  High  Church,  is  well 
known,  came  into  all  his  measures  regarding  it,  and  he  had  also, 
according  to  Burnet,  the  confidence  of  the  chief  minister,  and 
of  these  he  was  not  long  without  a  substantial  proof,  for  in  1712 
he  was  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  opposition  to  most  power- 
ful interest  which  was  made  in  favour  of  his  competitor,  and,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  earnest  friend,  Dr.,  afterwards  Bishop,  Smallridge. 
"  No  sooner  was  he  settled  there,"  says  Stackhouse  (his  opponent 
in  party,  both  as  to  Church  and  State,  but  an  honest  man)  "  no 
sooner  was  he  settled,  than  all  ran  into  disorder  and  confusion. 
The  canons  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  mild  and  gentle 
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government  of  a  Dean  who  had  every  thing  in  him  endearing  to 
mankind,  and  could  not  therefore  brook  the  wide  difference  that 
they  perceived  in  Dr.  Atterbury.  That  imperious  and  despotic 
manner  in  which  he  seemed  resolved  to  carry  every  thing  made 
them  more  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  inclinable  to  make  fewer 
concessions  the  more  he  endeavoured  to  grasp  at  power,  and  to 
tyrannize,"  &c.  They  were  relieved  from  this  haughty  ruler  in 
the  summer  of  the  succeeding  year,  when  Atterbury  had  the  'yet 
better  fortune  to  be  promoted,  at  the  recommendation,  as  is  said, 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester, 
and  Deanery  of  Westminster.  He  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth 
on  the  fifth  of  July,  1713. 

His  elevation  was  but  the  signal  for  his  fall.  The  Queen  died 
in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  a  total  change  of  ministers  and  mea- 
sures immediately  followed.  Atterbury  presently  received  an 
affront  from  the  new  Prince,  so  harsh  and  so  gratuitous  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  it  could  have  no  other  motive  than  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  was  to  expect  no  degree  of  favour.  It  is  customary  after 
a  Coronation  for  the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  present  to  the  Sove- 
reign the  canopy  and  chair  of  state  used  by  him  on  that  occasion, 
which  are  the  Dean's  perquisites.  He  offered  them  to  George  the 
First  accordingly,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Corona- 
tions, they  were  refused.  Atterbury's  haughty  spirit  instantly  took 
fire ;  and  he,  whose  affection  to  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  was  already,  at  the  best,  but  doubtful,  seems  from  that 
hour  to  have  become  one  of  its  most  determined  enemies.  He 
threw  himself  openly  into  the  society  of  that  class ;  was  more  than 
suspected  of  writing  a  most  inflammatory  pamphlet  which  was 
privately  circulated,  and  denounced  by  royal  proclamation  a  mali- 
cious and  traitorous  libel;  refused,  in  1715,  to  sign  the  "  Decla- 
ration of  the  Bishops,"  testifying  their  abhorrence  of  the  rebellion 
then  raging;  and  constantly  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  all  the 
measures  of  the  Crown  and  its  ministers,  and  drew  up  most  of  the 
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furious  protests  so  common  there  in  the  first  Parliament  of  the 

reign. 

An  interval  of  considerable  length  however  followed,  in  which 
we  find  him  apparently  confining  himself  to  his  professional  offices; 
delivering  visitation  charges  ;  performing  his  duties  at  Westmin- 
ster; distinguishing  himself  in  his  correspondence  with  Pope,  Prior, 
and  other  men  of  genius  of  his  time ;  occasionally  employing  his 
pen  in  the  composition  of  some  scriptural  tracts  ;  and  paying 
exemplary  attention  to  his  wife,  in  a  tedious  and  hopeless  illness, 
of  which  she  died  in  1721.  On  the  fourth  of  August,  however, 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  arrested,  at  the  Deanery  house 
in  Westminster,  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  charged,  under 
the  report  of  a  secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
carrying  on  a  traitorous  correspondence,  in  order  to  raise  an 
insurrection  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  procure  foreign  Princes  to 
invade  it ;  and,  in  support  of  the  accusation,  three  letters  were 
produced,  assumed  to  have  heen  written  by  him,  under  feigned 
names,  to  General  Dillon,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  to  the  Preten- 
der himself.  After  much  time  passed  in  the  usual  forms  of  a  par- 
liamentary impeachment,  and  in  debates  of  considerable  interest 
in  both  Houses,  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1723,  the  Peers  passed  a 
bill,  by  a  majority  of  eighty-three  to  forty-three,  depriving  him  of 
all  his  offices,  dignities,  and  benefices,  and  sentencing  him  to  per- 
petual exile. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  June  he  embarked  for  Calais,  where  he 
found  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  just  received  the  King's  pardon, 
on  his  return  to  England,  on  which  Atterbury  jocularly  remarked 
— "  Then  I  am  exchanged."  He  intended  to  have  settled  at  Brus- 
sels, but  was  obliged  to  remove  from  thence  by  the  management 
of  the  British  ministers,  who  in  other  matters  also  used  an  unge- 
nerous resentment  towards  him  after  the  execution  of  his  sentence. 
He  went  then  to  Paris,  where,  as  has  been  since  proved  by  a  pub- 
lication of  his  correspondence,  he  certainly  engaged  himself  in  the 
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x 

active  service  of  the  Pretender.  He  removed  in  1728  to  Montpe- 
lier,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  that  connection,  but  returned  to 
Paris  shortly  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of 
February,  1731-2.  His  corpse  was  brought  to  England,  and  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Bishop  Atterbury  had  issue  by  his  lady,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  one  son  and  two  daughters :  the  Rev.  Osborne  Atterbury, 
Rector  of  Oxhill,  in  Warwickshire,  whose  descendants  are  settled 
in  Ireland;  Elizabeth,  who  died  unmarried,  and  Mary,  wife  of 
William  Morrice,  high  bailiff  of  Westminster. 
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SARAH  JENNINGS, 

DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

I  H  i  s  remarkable  lady,  who,  without  the  aid  of  great  talents, 
and  with  the  positive  disadvantage  of  a  most  irregular  temper, 
possessed  for  many  years  a  considerable  share  of  public  influence, 
was  the  second  of  the  three  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Richard 
Jennings,  of  Sandbridge,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  a  gentleman 
of  respectable  family,  by  Frances,  daughter  and  heir  of  a  Mr, 
Thornhurst,  of  Kent.  The  two  elder  sisters,  in  acknowledgement, 
as  it  is  said,  of  some  loyal  services  and  losses  by  their  father, 
were  received  at  a  very  early  age,  Sarah  being  then  only  twelve 
years  old,  into  the  household  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  York.  Here 
she  was  chosen  for  the  peculiar  attendant  on  the  Princess  Anne 
James's  younger  daughter,  who  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  ;  and 
here,  three  or  four  years  after,  she  gained  the  heart  of  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  Churchill,  then  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Duke,  by  whom  he  was 
already  much  esteemed  and  trusted.  She  became  his  wife  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1678. 

While  Churchill  gradually  acquired  the  confidence  and  the 
favour  of  James,  his  lady  rose  more  rapidly  in  the  affections  of 
the  young  Princess.  Anne  was  mild,  sincere,  humble,  timid,  and 
abounding  in  that  sort  of  general  reserve  which  is  almost  charac- 
teristic of  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  tenderest  friendship ;  the 
powers  of  her  mind  were  very  limited,  and  to  her  earnest  desire 
to  be  beloved  was  probably  added  a  consciousness  that  she  needed 
an  adviser :  with  these  qualities  she  possessed  another,  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  any  of  them — a  spirit  of  perseverance, 
when  she  had  once  resolved,  so  firm  as  perhaps  to  merit  the 
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narsher  appellation  of  obstinacy.  Mrs.  Churchill,  with  a  charac- 
ter almost  wholly  opposite,  was  yet  well  qualified  to  live  easily 
with  such  a  person.  She  too  was  kind  and  sincere,  but  her 
kindness  was  generally  grounded  in  pity,  and  her  sincerity  in 
disdain  :  she  had  however  a  heart  strictly  honest,  and  was  neither 
cruel  nor  unjust,  even  amidst  her  highest  resentments.  Incapable 
of  useful  deliberation,  she  possessed  a  sagacity  which  seldom 
erred,  and  joined  to  a  clear  conception  of  characters  and  manners 
a  never  failing  vivacity  in  the  unreserved  communication  of  her 
opinions.  Between  such  a  Princess,  anxious  to  descend  to  the 
familiarities  of  private  life,  and  such  a  servant,  in  whom  the 
hatred  of  superiority  was  even  an  instinct,  an  union  of  some 
duration  might  perhaps  be  fairly  expected. 

In  1683  her  husband  was  advanced  to  the  Scottish  peerage,  by 

the  title  of  Lord  Churchill,  and  in  the  same  year,  when  a  more 

extended  household  was  allotted  to  the  Princess  on  her  marriage 

Jo  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  she  was  appointed,  at  Anne's  special 

request  to  her  father,  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  and  was  soon 

after  placed  at  the  head  of  that  department.     In  a  letter  to  her, 

written  just  at  that  period,  the  Princess  says — "  let  me  beg  of  you 

not  to  call  me  '  your  Highness'  at  every  word,  but  be  as  free  with 

me  as  one  friend  ought  to  be  with  another ;  and  you  can  never 

give  me  any  greater  proof  of  your  friendship  than  in  telling  me 

your  mind  freely  in  all  things,  which  I  do  beg  you  to  do."     Not 

satisfied  with  such  minor  condescension,  and  solicitous  to  indulge 

to  the  utmost  in  the  illusion  of  equality,  she  shortly  after  proposed 

that  they  should    correspond  in   the   feigned  names   of  private 

persons,  and  in  all  their  secret  intercourse  for  many  subsequent 

years  they  used  the  designations  of  Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman, 

Lady  Churchill,  to  whom  the   Princess   had   given  the  option, 

having  chosen  the  latter. 

James  now  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  Romish  faith 
he  did  not  overlook  his  daughter.  Lady  Churchill,  zealous  in  all 
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that  she  professed  or  practiced,  was  a  zealous  protestant  and 
whig,  and  strengthened  with  all  her  influence  Anne's  inclination 
to  resist.  Doubtless  too  she  assisted  in  inducing  the  Princess  to 
desert  her  father,  on  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
she  was  the  companion  of  her  flight,  the  method  of  which  vshe 
had  previously  planned  in  concert  with  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Neither  were  her  persuasions  wanting  to  obtain  the  Princess's 
consent  to  the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  William  for  his  life. 
Such  praise  or  blame  however  as  she  incurred  in  matters  involved 
in  that  revolution  might  probably  be  more  justly  due  to  her 
husband,  whose  activity  in  it,  against  the  interest  of  his  royal 
master  and  patron,  has  been  abundantly  and  justly  censured. 
William,  on  obtaining  the  throne,  rewarded  him  with  an  earldom, 
and  she  now  became  Countess  of  Marlborough. 

The  new  King,  whose  doubtful  title  Anne  had  thus  contributed 
to  strengthen  by  ceding  her  birthright  in  his  favour,  began  his 
reign  by  quarrelling  with  her  on  the  amount  of  the  revenue  to 
be  settled  on  her,  in  which  he  was  heartily  joined  by  the  Queen, 
her  sister.  Anne,  supported  by  the  Tories,  threw  herself  on  the 
Parliament,  and  carried  her  point,  chiefly  through  the  manage- 
ment of  Marlborough  and  his  lady,  to  the  mortal  offence  both  of 
the  King  and  Queen.  Marlborough,  against  whom  there  were 
other  causes  for  resentment,  was  now  discharged  from  his  appoint- 
ments, and  the  Princess,  having  refused  to  obey  a  stern  mandate, 
by  which  the  Queen  required  her  to  dismiss  his  lady,  received 
presently  a  second,  to  prohibit  the  residence  of  the  Countess  at 
the  Cockpit,  where  Anne  had  long  lived,  and  which  she  now 
instantly  quitted,  with  her  friend,  for  a  borrowed  house.  The 
most  furious  anger  ensued  on  both  sides,  and  was  as  usual  vented 
in  unbecoming  and  vulgar  expressions.  William,  in  the  private 
conversations  of  Anne  and  Lady  Marlborough,  was  usually  called 
"  Caliban,  the  Dutch  abortion,"  and  "  the  Monster,"  and  his 
favourite  countryman,  the  Earl  of  Portland,  was  complimented 
with  the  name  of  "  Wooden-head."  These  disgraceful  broils 
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were  terminated  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Queen  in  1694, 
soon  after  which  Marlborough  was  restored  to  the  King's  good 
graces,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Countess  ceased,  but  her  hatred 
to  William  remained  unaltered  till  his  death. 

On  the  accession  of  her  mistress  to  the  throne  she  burst  forth 
a  politician.  The  love  of  rule  was  her  darling  passion,  and  she 
seems  to  have  applied  it  to  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  to  the  intrigues  of  a  royal  household.  Her  party 
predilections  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Queen, 
as  well  as  to  those  professed  by  her  Lord,  who  acted  with  the 
tories.  "  I  resolved,"  says  she,  in  the  '  Account  of  her  own  Con- 
duct,' which  she  published  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  "  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign,  to  try  whether  I  could 
not  by  degrees  make  impressions  on  her  mind  more  favourable 
to  the  whigs  :"  and  Anne,  in  a  letter  to  her  of  the  same  period, 
writes — "  I  am  very  glad  to  find  by  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman's  that 
I  was  blest  with  yesterday,  that  she  liked  my  speech ;  but  I 
cannot  help  being  extremely  concerned  you  are  so  partial  to  the 
whigs,  because  I  would  not  have  you  and  your  poor,  unfortunate, 
faithful  Morley  differ  in  opinion  on  the  least  thing ;  and,  upon 
my  word,  iny  dear  M".  Freeman,  you  are  mightily  mistaken  in 
your  notion  of  a  true  whig,"  &c.  Each  however  remained  stedfast 
in  her  opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  means  severally  used  by  them 
to  conquer  each  other's  prejudices.  While  Lady  Marlborough 
besieged  by  regular  and  open  approaches,  the  Queen  sought  to 
gain  her  by  bribery.  She  was  placed  in  the  great  courtly  offices 
of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse  ;  two  of  her  daughters  were  made  Ladies  of  the  Bed- 
chamber ;  and  Lord  Godolphin,  whose  heir  was  married  to  the 
elder  of  them,  was  appointed  Lord  Treasurer.  Even  the  vast 
favours  lavished  at  the  same  time  on  Lord  Marlborough  may  be 
in  some  measure  traced  to  the  same  motive.  To  so  ridiculous  a 
length  did  Anne  carry  this  system  of  conciliation  that,  when  she 
had  resolved,  on  the  termination  of  his  first  campaign,  to  raise 
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him  prematurely,  for  so  it  was,  to  the  first  dignity  that  an  English 
subject  can  hold,  she  gave  notice  of  it  to  his  lady  in  these  terms 
— "  It  is  very  uneasy  to  your  poor  unfortunate  faithful  Morley 
to  think  that  she  has  so  little  in  her  power  to  shew  how  truly 
sensible  I  am  of  all  my  Lord  Marlborough's  kindness,  especially 
at  a  time  when  he  deserves  all  that  a  rich  crown  could  give  ; 
but,  since  there  is  nothing  else  at  this  time,  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  leave  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  make  him  a  Duke."  The 
Countess  objected  to  this  proposal,  and  stated  her  reasons  with 
equal  good  sense  and  sincerity,  but  at  length  submitted. 

The  Queen  had  commenced  her  reign  with  a  Tory  administra- 
tion. The  Duchess,  after  passing  two  years  in  incessant  efforts 
to  undermine  it,  and  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  Anne  to  replace 
it  wholly  from  the  opposite  party,  was  obliged  to  content  herself 
with  half  a  triumph.  The  Queen,  worn  out  by  her  importunities, 
and  sheltering  herself  under  the  advice,  or  rather  compliance,  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  who  were  in  a  great  measure  ruled 
by  the  same  influence,  consented  to  a  sort  of  compromise,  and 
several  of  the  whig  leaders  were  admitted  into  office :  among 
these,  the  Queen  hesitated  long  on  the  appointment  of  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  per- 
haps the  most  determined  member  of  his  party ;  his  manners 
were  repulsive,  and  his  temper  was  ungovernable ;  but  he  was 
the  husband  of  one  of  the  Duchess's  daughters.  Marlborough 
himself  faintly  opposed  his  advancement  to  the  post ;  the  Queen 
besought  with  fond  and  querulous  intreaties,  but  at  length  gave 
way  ;  and  the  Duchess,  in  gaining  this  point,  seems  to  have  lost 
irrevocably  her  mistress's  affection.  It  had  been  long  failing, 
but  so  inveterate  was  the  habit  of  controul  on  the  one  side,  and 
compliance  on  the  other,  that  the  parties  themselves  were  per- 
haps insensible  of  its  decay.  The  Duchess's  letters  to  her  however, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  gradually  assuming  a  tone  of 
formality,  became  on  this  occasion  frequently  rude  and  scornful, 
not  only  in  their  sense,  but  in  their  very  terms  of  expression. 
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Anne  seems  not  to  have  recollected  that  she  was  a  Queen  till  the 
Duchess  had  wholly  forgotten  herself  to  be  a  subject. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  her  Majesty,  even  under  this  extremity 
of  oppression,  could  have  found  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  set 
herself  at  liberty  by  her  own  efforts,  but  encouragement  is  always 
at  hand  to  Princes  who  wish  to  dispose  of  favourites.  The 
Duchess  had  placed  in  the  royal  household  some  years  before  a 
first  cousin  of  the  name  of  Hill,  the  daughter  of  a  broken  mer- 
chant, and  the  insignificant  office  held  by  this  lady  gave  her 
frequent  access  to  the  Queen's  person.  Anne,  to  whom  custom 
as  well  as  nature  had  rendered  a  familiar  companion  necessary, 
presently  distinguished  her  from  her  other  attendants  of  the 
same  rank  ;  sought  consolation  in  her  society  after  the  storms 
to  which  the  intemperance  of  the  Duchess  now  so  frequently 
exposed  her,  and  insensibly  became  attached  to  her.  She  was  at 
length  married,  with  the  greatest  privacy,  to  Mr.,  afterwards 
Lord,  Masham,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  who  gave  her  a 
portion,  and  the  discovery  of  these  facts  by  the  Duchess,  which 
was  long  in  reaching  her,  was  accompanied  by  the  fearful  intel- 
ligence that  Mrs.  Masham  had  become  the  medium  of  secret 
communication  between  the  Queen  and  the  most  dangerous  po- 
litical enemies  of  Marlborough  and  herself.  She  now  besieged 
Anne  with  new  remonstrances  and  reproaches,  which  were  heard 
with  patience,  and  for  some  time  answered  by  faint  professions 
of  kindness  ;  but  the  Queen  had  formed  her  determination,  and, 
after  several  months  had  been  passed  in  unceasing  endeavours 
to  effect  even  the  decent  appearances  of  reconciliation,  as  well 
by  the  Duke  as  by  his  lady,  she  parted  finally  with  Anne  on  the 
sixth  of  April,  1710,  after  a  long  conversation  little  remarkable 
but  for  the  taciturn  coldness  of  the  one,  and  the  angry  volubility 
of  the  other. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duchess  after  this  interview  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  her  friends,  and  gratified  the  malice  of  her 
enemies.  She  left  no  means  untried  to  retain  her  offices.  She 
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even  condescended  to  the  baseness  of  indirectly  menacing  the 
Queen  with  a  publication  of  all  their  correspondence,  and  the 
expedient  for  a  while  succeeded.  She  prevailed  on  Marlborough 
to  return  from  the  continent,  and  to  solicit  for  her,  as  he  did, 
almost  abjectly,  at  more  than  one  audience.  Anne  however  was 
inexorable ;  yet  the  Duchess  delayed  her  resignation  even  to  the 
hour  in  which  she  was  conscious  that  it  would  be  forced  from 
her.  She  resigned,  and  having  passed  this  bitter  point,  abandoned 
herself  to  all  the  extravagances  of  childish  resentment,  such  as 
tearing  down  chimney-pieces,  locks,  and  other  small  matters, 
which  had  been  put  up  at  her  expence  in  her  official  apartments 
in  St.  James's  Palace ;  while  Anne,  as  though  to  emulate  this 
mean  and  spiteful  absurdity,  threatened,  through  her  Secretary 
of  State,  alluding  to  the  mansion  of  Blenheim,  that  "  she  would 
build  no  house  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  when  the  Duchess 
had  pulled  her's  to  pieces."  Anger  is  the  only  passion  the  ex- 
cesses of  which  high  breeding  cannot  in  some  degree  refine,  or 
at  least  disguise. 

She  retired  into  the  country,  overwhelmed  with  discontent, 
and  assailed  by  innumerable  libels,  and  remained  there  in  seclu- 
sion till  the  following  year,  when  the  Duke,  discharged  from  his 
employments,  went  to  Germany,  whither  she  presently  followed 
him,  and  returned  with  him  after  the  death  of  the  Queen.  In 
spite  of  disappointments,  loss  of  power,  and  increasing  years,  she 
now  relapsed  into  party  politics,  and  private  resentments ;  taxed 
her  lord  with  inactivity  when  he  had  become  incapable  of  ex- 
ertion ;  quarrelled  individually  and  collectively,  with  a  ministry 
which  had  been  formed  by  her  son-in-law,  Sunderland,  and  most 
bitterly  with  himself;  was  accused  by  him,  in  return,  of  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  and  driven  to  court  humbly 
the  good  graces  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  royal  mistress,  to 
obtain  the  means  of  justifying  herself  to  George  the  First ;  and 
finally,  became  the  implacable,  however  impotent,  enemy  to  the 
family  and  interests  of  that  Prince,  because  he  forbore  in  his 
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civil  answer  to  her  representations  implicitly  tp  acquit  her,  when 
he  had  not  in  fact  the  means  of  knowing  whether  she  was  inno- 
cent or  guilty.  The  restless  violence  of  temper  which  had  plunged 
her  into  these  difficulties  vented  itself  in  her  old  age  on  her  own 
family,  with  almost  every  member  of  which  she  was  on  ill  terms, 
and  with  more  than  one  engaged  in  law-suits. 

The  Duchess  of  Maryborough  survived  her  celebrated  Lord  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  She  was  solicited  in  marriage,  when 
past  her  grand  climacteric,  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lord 
Coningsby,  and  her  answer  to  the  former  is  yet  extant.  After 
excusing  herself  on  the  score  of  her  age,  she  concludes  by  declar- 
ing that,  "  were  she  only  thirty  years  old,  she  would  not  permit 
the  Emperor  of  the  world  to  succeed  in  that  heart  which  had 
been  devoted  to  John  Duke  of  Marlborough ;"  and  surely  gra- 
titude as  well  as  pride  demanded  of  her  this  tribute  to  his 
memory,  for  to  the  last  he  loved  her  with  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness.  She  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  October  1744,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  four. 
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WILLIAM    PITT, 

FIRST  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

1  H  E  existing  condition  of  society  precludes  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  public  business  from  encountering  those  accidents 
and  from  engaging  in  those  adventures  which  at  more  remote 
periods  of  history  have  often  shed  the  colours  of  romance  over  the 
realities  of  their  lives.  They  are  seldom  distinguished  by  any 
remarkable  events,  personal  to  themselves,  from  their  cotempora- 
ries;  and  when  the  public  measures  in  which  they  have  taken 
part,  and  the  result  of  the  national  councils  which  they  have 
directed  shall  have  been  described,  the  lives  of  most  modern 
statesmen  will  have  been  written. 

William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  the  second  son  of 
Robert  Pitt,  Esquire,  of  Boconnock,  in  Cornwall,  the  eldest  son  of 
Governor  Pitt,  the  purchaser  of  the  celebrated  Pitt  diamond,  the 
largest  then  known  to  be  in  existence.    His  family  was  of  respect- 
able but  not  illustrious  origin,  and  had  been  long  settled  in  Dor- 
setshire.   He  was  born  at  Westminster  on  the  fifteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1708  ;  was  educated  at  Eton ;  and  was  matriculated  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  in  January,  1726.    The  frequent  and  painful 
attacks  of  an  hereditary  gout  which  assailed  him  in  his  boyhood, 
and  from  which  he  suffered  acutely  during  the  whole  of  his  life, 
prevented  him  from  so  applying  himself  to  study  as  to  acquire  any 
distinguished  academical  honours.  The  abundant  leisure,  however, 
which  the  frequent  confinements  occasioned  by  his  malady  afforded 
him  was  not  neglected.     He  perused  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
congenial  spirit  the  productions  of  the  orators  and  historians  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  imbibed  from  them  that  lofty  and  impas- 
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sioned  tone  which  first  served  to  distinguish  him  in  the  British 

senate. 

After  making  the  tour  of  France  and  part  of  Italy,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  paternal  fortune  making  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  choose  some  professional  pursuit,  a  cor- 
netcy  in  the  Blues  was  purchased  for  him. 

In  1735  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarurn,  which  had  been  represented  by  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  by  this  accident,  or  rather,  as  we  may,  without  superstition, 
believe,   by  one  of  those   arrangements  which   allot   to  human 
beings  the  posts  in  which  they  can  most  usefully  exert  the  talents 
that  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  he  entered  upon  the  career 
in  which  of  all  others  he  was  most  fitted  to  shine.     The  House  of 
Commons  was  then  under  the  management  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  had  been  too  long  used  to  the  exercise  of  power  to  brook 
opposition  where  he  thought  he  had  the  strength  to  crush  it.    Mr. 
Pitt  having  joined  the  ranks  of  opposition,  was  marked  by  the 
minister  as  an  object  for  his  vengeance,  while  the  ability  and  talent 
which  the  young  member  had  displayed  hastened  the  blow.     In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  those  times  when  an  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  government  on  the  part  of  a  military  officer  was 
looked  upon  as  a  species  of  insubordination,  if  not  mutiny,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  dismissed  from  his  Majesty's  service.     The  other  engines 
by  which  Walpole  maintained  his  influence  were  set  at  work  to  ef- 
fect his  object  of  humbling,  and,  as  he  perhaps  hoped,  of  silencing 
an  opponent,  the  sin  of  whose  intractability  was  increased  by  his 
youth  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  avowed  his  opinions. 
In  proportion  as  he  was  decried  by  one  party,  he  became  the  idol 
of  the  other,  and  by  these  means,  aided  by  the  fierce  indignation 
to  which  he  had  been  roused  by  his  undeserved  persecution,  he 
gained  the  first  portion  of  that  popular  applause  the  love  of  which 
was  the  infatuation  that  beset  his  whole  political  life.    The  misun- 
derstanding between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  father  George 
the  Second,  which  had  been  long  smothered,  burst  out  in  the  year 
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1737  into  an  open  and  scandalous  breach,  and  on  some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Prince's  household  throwing-  up  their  places,  they  were 
filled  by  the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  opposition.  In 
this  change,  several  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  openly  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  adherents  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  Mr.  Pitt  accepted 
the  post  of  His  Royal  Highness's  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 

From  this  moment,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period,  he  must  be  looked 
upon  as  having1  committed  himself  entirely  to  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics.  Diligent  and  earnest  in  his  attendance  at  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  frequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates,  and 
displayed  a  firmness  of  purpose  as  well  as  a  facility  of  speech  and 
readiness  of  reply  which  made  him  equally  serviceable  to  the  cause 
of  which  he  was  the  adherent,  and  formidable  to  those  who  had 
provoked  his  enmity.  In  1738  the  position  of  this  country  with  re- 
spect to  Spain  excited  the  liveliest  interest.  A  convention  had  been 
entered  into  of  which  the  preliminaries  were  definitively  signed  in 
the  beginning  of  1739.  Against  this  treaty  the  warmest  opposition 
was  directed,  and  among  the  most  vehement  supporters  of  that 
opposition  was  Mr.  Pitt.  The  versions  of  such  of  his  speeches 
during  this  period  as  remain  can  only  be  received  as  representa- 
tions of  the  general  effect  of  what  they  were  intended  to  convey. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  a  peri- 
odical publication  of  the  time,  and  bear  marks  of  his  peculiar  style. 
Still  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  future  statesman  had  established 
a  reputation  for  eloquence  which  no  man  of  his  years  had  previ- 
ously gained  in  Parliament,  and  he  had  at  the  same  time  by  his 
intrepid  denunciation  of  measures  which  he  thought  objectionable 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  or  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  gained  a  large  party  among  those  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  public  opinion  is  always  most  loudly  uttered. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1741  convinced  Walpole  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  much  longer  to  withstand  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction he  had  excited.  In  the  parliament  which  ensued,  his 
defeat  upon  several  occasions  rendered  this  still  more  evident. 
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He  resigned — a  new  administration  was  formed,  the  constitution 
of  which  being  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  which  he  approved, 
Mr.  Pitt  continued  with  untiring  energy  to  oppose  their  measures. 
A  substantial  testimony  of  approbation  of  his  public  conduct  was 
rendered  about  this  time  by  an  individual  who,  with  no  mean 
powers  of  judgment,  had  been  long  a  close  observer  of  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  this  country — Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
in  1744  bequeathed  to  him  a  legacy  of  £10,000,  "  Upon  account 
of  his  merit  in  the  noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  support  of 
the  laws  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country." 

The  exertions  which  had  ensured  to  him  so  large  a  share  of  the 
public  approbation  had,  however,  operated  with  a  directly  contrary 
effect  upon  the  sources  from  which  office  and  advancement  flow. 
His  strenuous  opposition  to  the  measures  by  which  England  was 
made  to  bear  a  burthensome  share  in  continental  warfare,  for  the 
sake  of  the  King's  favourite  possession,  Hanover,  had  so  exaspe- 
rated George  the  Second,  that  he  unhesitatingly  expressed  his 
dislike  of  him,  and  refused  to  admit  him  into  any  share  of  the 
administration;  nor  was  it  until  February,  1746,  when  ministers 
resorted  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  a  general  resignation,  that 
his  Majesty's  determination  could  be  shaken.  Then  it  was,  and 
under  the  pressure  of  the  embarrassment  into  which  the  conduct 
of  his  advisers  had  cast  him,  that  he  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Pitt  the 
office  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  May  following  that 
of  Paymaster-General. 

The  possession  of  office  worked  no  change  in  Mr.  Pitt's  public 
conduct.  While  he  used  the  authority  with  which  he  was  now 
invested  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  he  had  ever  advocated,  his 
uncompromising  hatred  of  all  that  was  unjust  or  base  betrayed  him 
into  such  a  haughtiness  of  demeanour,  an  error  to  which  his 
temper  was  prone,  as  estranged  many  and  incensed  some  of  his 
colleagues,  and  added  to  that  spirit  of  disunion  which  had  long 
pervaded  the  cabinet.  The  King's  dislike  of  him,  which  the 
Monarch  hardly  took  the  pains  to  conceal,  wounded  his  pride ; 
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and  the  conviction  that  it  was  permitted,  if  not  fomented,  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  exasperated  Mr.  Pitt  to  that  degree,  that  he 
was  not  unwilling  to  find  an  opportunity  for  quitting  a  ministry, 
the  head  of  which  he  cordially  detested,  and  had  almost  openly 
insulted.  During  the  sessions  of  1753  and  1754,  he  took  the  least 
possible  share  in  the  debates  in  parliament,  and  in  that  of  1755, 
his  opposition  to  a  subsidiary  treaty  which  the  King  had  concluded 
with  Russia,  and  by  which  that  power  was  to  receive  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  Great  Britain  for  providing  a  force  for  the  general 
defence,  brought  about  his  dismissal  from  office. 

The  measures  of  the  new  administration  were  not  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  endure  the  severe  inspection  and  vigorous  opposition 
which  Mr.  Pitt  now  openly  carried  on  against  them.  The  war  had 
been  unsuccessful;  and  the  disgrace  and  loss  to  which  the  nation's 
honour  and  interests  had  been  exposed  drew  down  the  loudest 
animadversions  on  the  government,  whose  internal  discords  wholly 
incapacitated  them  from  encountering  the  storm  they  had  raised. 
A  sense  of  their  danger  led  them  to  listen  to  the  general  wish, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  should  be  called  upon  to  repair  the  consequences  of 
their  feeble  councils,  and  in  October,  1756,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
humbled  and  discomfited,  made  overtures  to  him  to  join  the 
ministry,  and  assured  him  of  that  which  they  both  knew  was 
untrue,  that  the  King  would  be  well  pleased  to  have  him  in  his 
service.  Mr.  Pitt  answered  shortly,  that  he  would  accept  of  no 
office  under  the  Duke.  Upon  this  explicit  refusal  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  King,  he  authorized  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  offer 
to  Mr.  Pitt  the  formation  of  a  new  administration  on  his  own 
terms,  Math  the  single  condition,  that  Mr.  Fox  should  be  retained 
in  it ;  and  this  offer  also  Mr.  Pitt  declined  to  accept.  He  was 
then  asked  to  name  his  conditions,  and  having  done  so,  they  were 
immediately  accepted;  and  in  November,  1756,  he  entered  upon 
the  management  of  the  public  business  as  principal  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  plans  of  the  new  administration  were  better  calculated  to 
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satisfy  the  public  opinion  which  had  been  instrumental  in  its  for- 
mation, than  the  particular  views  of  the  Monarch,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  it  against  his  inclination.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
less  willing1  than  the  King  himself,  to  enter  vigorously  upon  the 
prosecution  of  a  war  with  France ;  but  they  differed  equally  in 
their  notions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  conducted  and 
respecting  the  end  to  which  it  should  subserve.  Mr.  Pitt's  policy 
was  to  humble  the  power  of  France,  whose  continental  encroach- 
ments he  had  long  observed  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  England,  by  maintaining  a  due  balance  of 
power  in  the  European  states ;  but  he  was  inflexibly  resolved  not 
to  sanction  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  the  King  was  willing  to 
make  for  the  mere  protection  of  Hanover.  An  army  had  been 
prepared  to  act  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  Germany,  and  a  supply  of  money  being  demanded  for  this 
service,  with  which  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Legge,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  explicitly  refused  to  comply,  they 
were,  in  April,  1757,  ordered  to  resign  their  offices.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  set  out  upon  his  ill-omened  expedition,  which  in  less 
than  half  a  year  terminated  in  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of 
Kloster-Seven. 

No  similar  event  had  at  any  period  of  English  history  produced 
so  powerful  a  sensation  upon  the  public  mind  as  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  Addresses  of  thanks  were  tendered  to  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  the  freedoms  of  the  principal  corporations  of  the 
kingdom  were  unanimously  voted  to  him  in  the  most  flattering 
terms.  Those  persons  even  who  had  been  opposed  to  him  and  his 
measures  looked  with  dismay  at  the  consequences  of  his  being 
withdrawn  from  the  public  service  under  such  circumstances  as 
had  accompanied  his  dismissal,  and  at  a  time  when  his  knowledge 
and  promptitude  of  action  rendered  his  assistance  more  than  ever 
indispensable.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  among  the  first  to 
implore  the  King  to  recall  him  The  Monarch  complied,  with  a 
reluctance  which  the  exigency  of  the  juncture  made  deeply  painful 
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and  humiliating,  and  in  June,  1757,  Mr.  Pitt  again  took  office, 
not  only  without  the  recommendation  of  any  of  those  powerful 
connexions  which  commonly  lead  to  such  distinction,  but  directly 
against  the  wish  of  the  King,  whose  councils  he  was  called  upon 
to  direct.  He  owed  his  elevation  solely  to  the  general  belief  that 
the  nation  was  cast  into  a  state  of  difficulty  and  danger,  from 
which  he  was,  of  all  public  men,  if  not  the  only  one,  the  most 
capable  of  extricating  it.  Again  he  had  the  formation  of  the 
ministry ;  but  grown  wiser  from  experience,  he  now  included  in  it 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
he  had  found  was  useful,  if  not  necessary,  for  carrying  on  the 
public  business. 

The  task  which  lay  before  him  was  a  most  arduous  one.  The 
King's  obstinate  prejudices,  and  the  ill-conceived  operations  of 
those  ministers  who  had  too  readily  favoured  them,  had  involved 
the  nation  in  difficulties  from  which  it  required  the  utmost  energy 
and  activity  to  rescue  it.  Mr.  Pitt  entered  upon  his  office  with 
vigour  and  determination ;  but  his  first  measures  were  so  unsuc- 
cessful, that  they  would  have  discouraged  a  less  constant  spirit 
than  his.  A  marine  expedition,  which  he  had  directed  against 
Rochefort,  returned  without  having  effected  its  object.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  French  arms  were  decidedly  victorious,  while  the  condi- 
tion of  the  King  of  Prussia,  pressed  on  every  side,  excited  reason- 
able alarms  that  the  British  interests  on  the  continent  must  yield 
to  the  predominance  of  the  same  hostile  powers.  It  was  to  avert 
this  danger  that  Mr.  Pitt's  most  earnest  efforts  had  been  at  all 
times  directed,  and  he  now  saw  that,  by  supporting  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  he 
had  always  so  strenuously  laboured,  and  to  carry  into  effect  his 
plan,  which  was  contained  in  the  prophetic  expression,  that 
"  America  must  be  conquered  in  Germany,"  the  truth  of  which 
was  afterwards  so  clearly  evinced.  The  affairs  of  the  country 
soon  resumed  a  more  promising  aspect,  and  the  signal  victory 
obtained  by  Frederic,  at  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  over  the  French 
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and  Austrian  armies,  afforded  an  opportunity  by  which  England 
was  enabled,  at  a  comparatively  small  charge,  to  maintain  her  own 
continental  possessions,  and  to  keep  in  effectual  check  her  most 
formidable  enemy.     This   event  at  once   convinced  George  the 
Second  of  the  profoundness  and  accuracy  of  his  minister's  views, 
and  won  from  him  that  confidence  which  he  had  been  tardy  in 
bestowing,  but  which  he  never  afterwards  withdrew.   The  punctu- 
ality, the  talent,  and  the  inflexible  probity  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  a  public  servant,  had  mainly  contributed  to 
bring  about  this  fortunate  aspect  of  affairs.     To  trace  the  events 
of  the  seven  years'  war  which  continued  during  this  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration  would  here  be  superfluous ;  but  it  may  with 
indisputable  truth  be  stated,  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the 
British  arms  were  triumphant,  and  that  while  they  ensured  the 
respect  of  all  foreign  nations,  the  same  spirit  which  had  produced 
that  result  had  been  equally  fortunate  in  bringing  the  domestic 
and  internal  concerns  of  the  empire  to  a  flourishing  and  prosper- 
ous state. 

The  death  of  George  the  Second  put  an  end  to  all  the  happy 
prospects  which  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  country.  The  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Bute — more  fatal  and  pernicious  from  the  secrecy 
with  which  it  was  often  exercised — began  to  shed  itself  over  the 
public  councils.  France,  humbled  and  weakened  by  the  war  to 
the  last  degree,  had  proposed  to  enter  upon  a  treaty;  and  the 
negotiations  had  been  begun,  but  proceeded  tardily,  when  Mr. 
Pitt  received  from  Lord  Marischal,  the  King  of  Prussia's  minister 
at  Madrid,  information  which  convinced  him  of  the  dishonesty  of 
the  French  cabinet,  and  of  an  intended  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  government.  Acting  upon  the  knowledge  he  had 
thus  obtained,  he  proposed  an  immediate  attack  upon  Spain  by 
intercepting  the  supplies  of  specie  then  on  their  way  from  America, 
and  for  the  receipt  of  which  she  was  waiting  only  to  make  public 
the  arrangement  that  had  been  entered  into.  The  reception  which 
this  proposition  met  with  in  the  council  convinced  him  of  the  irn- 
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practicability  of  attempting  to  carry  on  the  government  with  such 
colleagues  as  the  cabinet  was  now  composed  of.  He  urged  the 
measure  with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  his  powers  of 
reasoning,  but  in  vain ;  Lord  Bute  openly  opposed  it,  and  many 
of  the  other  ministers  thought  so  important  a  measure  required 
great  deliberation.  At  a  time  when  moments  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  success-  of  the  measure,  to  deliberate  was  to 
reject  it.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  gave  their  advice  to  the 
King  in  writing  to  recall  the  English  minister  from  Madrid ;  and 
this  advice  being  rejected,  they  resigned  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1761.  Three  months  afterwards,  the  English  cabinet  declared 
war  against  Spain,  when  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  effect 
had  passed  away ;  when  the  gross  and  repeated  insults  of  the  court 
of  Spain  had  left  them  no  alternative,  and  had  deprived  them  of 
the  credit  as  well  as  advantage  which  would  have  been  gained  by 
adopting  Mr.  Pitt's  advice. 

Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  King,  not  without 
regret,  as  his  Majesty  said,  although  this  expression  was  unaccom- 
panied by  any  desire  that  he  should  continue  in  office.  The  inter- 
view which  took  place  on  this  occasion  between  the  King  and  the 
minister  is  said  to  have  been  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  both. 
His  Majesty,  acknowledging  the  services  which  the  latter  had 
rendered  to  his  country,  requested  him  to  name  any  recompense  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  whose 
emotion  at  first  prevented  him  from  replying,  having  expressed  a 
desire  that  his  wife  should  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  His  Majesty 
directed  a  warrant  to  be  prepared  for  creating  her  Baroness  of 
Chatham,  with  a  limitation  of  the  title  to  her  heirs  male ;  and 
added  to  it  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  £3000  per  annum  to  Mr. 
Pitt  for  his  own  life,  that  of  his  lady,  and  of  their  eldest  son. 
Although  such  a  reward  will  not  now  be  considered  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  merits  in  respect  of  which  it  was  bestowed,  it  exposed 
Mr.  Pitt  at  the  time  to  the  rancorous  abuse  of  the  hirelings  of  the 
party  by  which  he  had  been  defeated ;  while  the  public  applause, 
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and  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience,  were  at  least  enough  to 
console  him  for  the  undeserved  charges  of  apostacy  and  desertion 
which  were  plentifully  brought  against  him. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  indifferent  success  until  the  latter 
part  of  1762,  when  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  November, 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain  were  submit- 
ted to  the  House.  Mr.  Pitt,  though  suffering  from  so  acute  an 
attack  of  gout  that  he  was  unable  to  stand,  opposed  the  prelimi- 
naries, on  the  ground  that  they  fell  short  of  what  the  country  had 
a  right  to  demand.  His  illness  compelled  him  to  close  his  address, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  elaborate  he  ever  delivered  in  parlia- 
ment, before  he  had  exhausted  the  subject  on  which  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  to  leave  the  House  before  the  division. 

From  this  period,  as  often  as  his  health  permitted,  he  took  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons,  maintaining  upon  all 
occasions  that  consistency  of  opinion  for  which  he  was  most 
remarkable,  and  which  was  never  shaken.  The  death  of  Lord 
Egremont,  in  August,  1763,  opened  the  way  to  a  negotiation  for 
his  again  assuming  office,  and  having  consented  to  some  treaty 
with  Lord  Bute,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  King,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's command,  in  which  his  advice  for  the  formation  of  an 
administration,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head,  was  tendered  by 
him,  and  received  by  the  King  with  unequivocal  marks  of  appro- 
bation. This  interview  was  followed  by  another  a  few  days  after- 
wards, in  which  Mr.  Pitt  found  that  the  secret  influence  which  he 
had  often  before  experienced  had  been  exerted,  and  that  whatever 
might  at  first  have  induced  the  King  to  request  his  advice,  he 
had  since  determined  not  to  adopt  it.  The  causes  by  which  this 
change  of  intention  had  been  effected  remain  as  deeply  secret  as 
many  other  state  intrigues  ;  but  the  King's  behaviour  on  the  occa- 
sion induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  say,  that  his  Majesty  was  the  greatest 
courtier  of  his  court. 

The  parliamentary  proceedings  of  1763  were  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  debates  on  the  question  of  privilege  raised  by  Mr. 
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Wilkes'  publication  of  a  celebrated  number  of  the  North  Briton. 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  made  an  admirable  speech,  in  which  he 
condemned,  in  terms  of  the  bitterest  censure  and  scorn,  the  scan- 
dalous libels  of  Wilkes,  which  he  called  illiberal,  unmanly,  and 
detestable  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  insisted  that,  while  the  courts 
of  justice  possessed  the  power  to  punish  such  an  offender,  the 
House  sacrificed  its  own  honour  and  safety,  and  the  interests  of 
the  people,  by  undertaking  to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon  him.  In 
the  ensuing  session,  he  supported  with  great  ability  the  motion  for 
declaring  general  warrants  illegal.  Although  these  efforts  had  no 
more  fortunate  results  than  commonly  attend  the  labours  of  the 
opposition  against  such  a  government  as  then  existed,  the  fame 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  country  was  by  no  means  diminished 
by  his  want  of  success.  His  name  was  constantly  referred  to  as 
a  patriot  whose  ability  and  virtue  all  men  recognized.  Flattering 
marks  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  even  by  persons  who 
knew  him  only  as  a  public  man,  were  frequently  bestowed  upon 
him,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was,  a  bequest  made  to  him  by 
Sir  William  Pynsent,  of  Burton  Pynsent,  in  Somersetshire,  of  an 
estate  of  nearly  £3000  per  annum. 

In  1765  the  utter  inefficiency  of  the  existing  ministry  was  so 
sensibly  felt  that  Lord  Bute,  whose  influence  with  the  Monarch 
was  at  this  time  paramount,  prevailed  upon  him  to  authorize  over- 
tures being  made  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  first  to  Lord 
Temple,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Pitt,  for  their  joining  the  adminis- 
tration. A  stipulation  was  however  proposed  by  the  Duke,  that 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury, 
to  which  Mr.  Pitt  not  agreeing  the  negotiation  broke  off.  In  the 
same  year  the  King  himself  attempted  that  which  his  uncle  had 
failed  to  effect,  but  with  no  better  success ;  and  at  length  a  new 
ministry  was  formed,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  were  the  chiefs. 

The  ensuing  Parliament  introduced  a  subject  of  deep  moment, 
and  fraught  with  consequences  to  which  it  is  impossible  now  to 
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look  back  without  sincere  regret.  The  quarrel  between  England 
and  America  had  commenced,  which  afterwards  terminated  so 
disastrously.  Mr.  Pitt  exerted  himself  strenuously,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  lay  down  the  principles  upon  which  England  had  a 
right  to  exercise  authority  over  her  flourishing  colony,  and  the 
limits  by  which  that  authority  ought  to  be  circumscribed. 

In  1766  it  became  apparent  that  Lord  Rockingham  was  unable 
to  carry  on  the  administration,  and  through  Lord  Northington, 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Pitt  was  applied  to,  and,  after  some 
negotiation,  received  full  powers  to  form  an  administration.     His 
conduct  upon  this  occasion  displayed  less  sagacity  than  almost 
any  event  of  his  public  life.     The  first  step  which  he  made  was 
one  of  ill  omen,  for  he  quarrelled  with  his  early  and  fast  friend 
Lord  Temple,  who  thought  he  was  disposed  to  arrogate  to  himself 
a  greater  share  of  authority  than  he  had  a  right  to  possess.    Some 
of  his  appointments  were  bestowed  upon  men  who  were  unquali- 
fied by  their  talents,  and  of  whose  fidelity  and  co-operation  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  assured ;  while  many  of  his  friends,  and  many 
more  whom  he  might  have  made  his  friends,  were  chagrined  and 
disgusted  by  the  unconciliating  and  even  haughty  manner  in 
which  he  gave  or  offered  them  places.     Having  chosen  for  himself 
the  office  of  Privy  Seal,  he  was  created  a  peer  in  July,  1766,  by 
the  title  of  Viscount  Pitt,  of  Burton  Pynsent,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  Kent.    His  administration  was 
marked  by  no  portion  of  that  success  which  had  made  his  former 
possession  of  power  advantageous  to  the  country  and  glorious  to 
himself.     The  increasing  infirmities  which  had  grown  upon  him 
with  years  incapacitated  him  for  very  active  exertions ;  while  the 
conviction  that  he  could  neither  rely  with  certainty  on  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Monarch,  nor  on  the  support  of  his  colleagues,  dis- 
inclined him  from  making  the  efforts  of  which  he  was  still  capable. 
The  determination  which  had  been  evinced  to  adopt  a  course 
towards  America  the  very  reverse  of  that  he  had  counselled  soon 
left  him  no  choice  but  to  quit  an  office  which  he  could  no  longer 
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hold  with  comfort  or  credit  to  himself;  and  on  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  the  latter  part  of  1768,  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  he  sent  the  privy  seal  to  the 
King  by  Lord  Camden. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  in  1770  found  him  once  more  in  the 
list  of  the  opposition ;  and  here  a  great  portion  of  that  energy 
which  had  marked  his  earlier  efforts  seemed  again  to  raise  him 
above  the  effects  of  the  old  age  which  had  come  upon  him,  and 
the  constant  illness  which  made  his  years  doubly  burthensome. 
He  opposed  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  expel  Mr. 
Wilkes  after  his  re-election  with  great  power,  and  with  eloquence 
which  would  have  graced  a  better  cause.     From  this  period  until 
1774    he   appeared   but  little  in  Parliament;    the  quarrel  with 
America  had  then  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect,  and  he  again 
raised  his  warning  voice  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the  disasters 
which  he  saw  must  ensue  if  some  conciliatory  measures  were  not 
adopted.     His  advice  was  unheeded ;  and  a  bill  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  in  the  following  year  for  quieting  the  trou- 
bles in  America  was  at  once  rejected.     Not  discouraged  by  their 
ill-success,  he  continued  his  exertions  upon  this  subject,  and  when, 
in  1777,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  resigned  his  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  support  the  measures 
in  contemplation  against  that  colony,  Lord  Chatham  moved  an 
address  to  the  King  for  putting  a  stop  to  hostilities.     He  pointed 
out  to  the  government  that  France  and  Spain  were  watching  to 
take  advantage  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment.    His  fears  were  treated  as  visionary  and  groundless ;  but 
soon  after  his  motion  was  negatived,  the  justice  of  his  views  was 
manifested  by  the  treaty  which  the  court  of  Versailles  entered  into 
with  the  revolted  colonies. 

To  this  subject  every  subsequent  effort  of  his  life  was  directed, 
and  it  was  ended  in  the  support  of  that  cause  in  which  he  be- 
lieved his  country's  welfare  was  most  deeply  concerned.  Worn 
out  by  bodily  pain  and  mental  anxiety,  he  appeared  on  the  7th  of 
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April,  1778,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  a  motion  was  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  an  address  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
in  which  the  necessity  of  admitting  the  independence  of  America 
was  suggested.  Although  he  had  counselled  with  sincerity  and 
indefatigable  perseverance  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  were 
just  on  the  part  of  this  country  towards  the  colony,  the  idea  of 
yielding  up  the  sovereignty  of  America  was  too  painful  and  humi- 
liating to  be  endured  by  him  whose  best  energies  had  been  spent 
in  the  endeavour  to  uphold  the  glory  of  the  nation  and  to  defeat 
her  enemies.  He  conjured  the  house  to  do  any  thing  rather  than 
encounter  the  disgrace  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  address, 
and  at  least  to  make  one  becoming  effort,  so  that  if  they  should 
fall,  they  would  fall  like  men.  His  suffering  here  compelled  him 
to  sit  down ;  and  Lord  Temple,  with  whom  he  had  then  for  some 
years  been  reconciled,  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  submitted  to 
the  House  that  plan  of  pacification  which  they  had  discussed  in 
conversation.  He  replied  that  he  would  do  it  by  and  by.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  evening  he  attempted  to  rise  again,  but  after 
two  or  three  ineffectual  efforts  to  stand,  he  fainted  and  fell  down 
on  his  seat.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  him.  The  House  was 
cleared,  medical  assistance  procured,  and  after  a  short  time  he 
was  conveyed  to  his  seat  at  Hayes,  where  he  lingered  until  the 
llth  of  May  following,  when  he  expired. 

Lord  Chatham  was  married  in  1754  to  Hesther,  only  daughter 
of  Richard  Grenville,  Esquire,  and  sister  to  Lord  Temple,  who  has 
been  before  mentioned.  At  his  death  he  left  three  sons,  John,  the 
present  Earl ;  William,  who  with  better  fortune  achieved  a  repu- 
tation not  less  glorious  than  his  father's;  and  Charles,  who  died 
unmarried  at  Barbadoes,  in  1780.  His  Lordship  left  also  two 
daughters,  of  whom  Lady  Hesther  was  married,  in  1774,  to 
Earl  Stanhope ;  and  Lady  Harriot,  who  in  1785  married  the  Hon. 
Edward  James  Eliot,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Lord  Eliot. 

His  death  having  extinguished  all  party  feeling,  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  testified  in  the  warmest  terms  the  respect  they  bore 
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to  his  unstained  virtues  and  rare  talents.  A  public  funeral,  and  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  were  decreed  to  him,  and  a 
grant  of  an  annuity  of  £4000  to  his  eldest  son  and  his  heirs  male, 
Earls  of  Chatham,  with  the  sum  of  £20,000  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  were  unanimously  voted  by  Parliament,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  King. 

His  reputation  as  a  statesman  will  ever  rank  him  among  the 
greatest  men  in  whom  England  glories.  The  principles  of  the  poli- 
tics which  he  advocated  may  be  concisely  stated.  An  ardent  lover 
of  freedom,  he  vindicated  on  all  occasions  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  free  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  although  he  coveted 
power,  and  spent  his  life  in  honest  endeavours  to  attain  it,  his 
labours  were  neither  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself  nor  his 
friends,  but  for  the  advancement  of  the  honour  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  and  for  the  humiliation  and  destruction  of  its  foes. 
Nature,  who  had  bestowed  upon  him  that  fluent  eloquence  which 
qualified  him  better  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries  for  the  station 
he  filled,  had  gifted  him  with  a  temperament  that  added  all  the 
force  of  true  feeling  and  lofty  passion  to  the  expression  of  his 
opinions,  and  commanded  the  respect  and  attention  of  all  who 
heard  him.  His  features  were  of  a  noble  and  highly  intellectual 
character,  and  his  eagle  eye  gave  irresistible  power  and  animation 
to  them.  His  voice,  powerful,  and  of  a  commanding  tone  at  all 
times,  is  said  to  have  assumed  an  almost  terrific  sound  when  he 
uttered  those  torrents  of  indignant  censure,  or  withering  sarcasm, 
which  the  conduct  of  his  antagonists  sometimes  provoked.  In 
private  life  he  was  gentle  and  amiable  ;  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  all  social  offices ;  but  strict  only  to  himself,  he  was  indulgent 
and^considerate  to  others.  In  the  fulfilment  of  his  public  duties, 
his  application  was  intensely  laborious,  and  his  probity  without 
the  slightest  blemish  or  imputation ;  but  these  estimable  qualities 
were  accompanied  by  a  haughtiness  of  manner,  an  impatience  of 
contradiction,  and  a  love  of  domination,  which,  although  they 
could  not  deprive  him  of  the  admiration  due  to  his  character  and 
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conduct,  prevented  him  from  gaining  as  many  friends  as  his 
virtues  and  his  station  would  otherwise  have  surrounded  him  with. 
The  only  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the  faults  which  it  was  his 
lot  to  bear  is  expressed  in  the  estimate  given  of  him  by  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  sharp-sighted  observers  of  the  cha- 
racters of  men  in  his  own  times.  Speaking  of  Lord  Chatham,  the 
Monarch  says,  "  II  avait  Tame  elev6e,  et  1'esprit  capable  de  grands 
projets.  Dou6  d'une  fermete  inflexible,  il  ne  renongait  pas  a  ses 
opinions,  parcequ'il  les  croyait  avantageuses  a  sa  patrie,  qui  e*tait 
son  idole." 
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ADAM    DUNCAN, 

FIRST  VISCOUNT  DUNCAN. 

1  HE  family  of  this  heroic  nobleman,  as  could  scarcely  but  be 
inferred  from  his  surname,,  was  of  North  British  origin.  It  had 
been  seated  for  several  generations  at  Lundie,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  on  lands  of  moderate  extent,  the  inheritance  and  posses- 
sion of  which  have  been,  however,  to  this  day  carefully  cherished 
by  the  main  line  of  its  descendants,  a  race  celebrated  for  their 
constant  devotion  in  very  doubtful  times  to  the  illustrious  House 
of  Brunswick,  arid  for  an  invariable  bodily  vigour,  and  magni- 
ficence of  stature  and  features,  which  might  naturally  create  in 
all  who  viewed  them  an  impulse  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  their 
owners  to  guard  the  persons  and  the  interests  of  Princes. 

He  was  the  second  born  son,  but,  by  the  childless  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Alexander,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  army,  at 
length  heir,  of  Alexander  Duncan,  of  Lundie,  by  Helen,  daughter 
of  a  Mr.  Haldane,  of  Gleneagles,  in  the  shire  of  Perth.  He  was 
born  in  the  month  of  July,  1731,  and  passed  his  childhood  at  a 
school  in  Dundee,  from  whence  he  was  withdrawn  to  enter  the 
naval  service,  as  he  did  in  1746,  or  1747,  under  the  orders  and 
protection  of  Captain  Robert  Haldane,  doubtless  a  maternal  rela- 
tion, who  then  commanded  the  Shoreham  frigate.  In  1749  he  was 
entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Centurion,  of  50  guns,  in 
which  Commodore  Keppel  then  hoisted  his  broad  pendant,  and 
took  the  chief  command  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  and  at  that 
early  date  commenced  the  dawn  of  a  friendship  with  that  expe- 
rienced officer  which  seems  never  after  to  have  suffered  the  smal- 
lest interruption.  On  the  tenth  of  January,  1755,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  without  delay  recommended  by  his 
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patron  to  the  admiralty  for  employment  and  promotion.  He  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  the  Norwich,  a  fourth  rate,  commanded 
by  Captain  Barrington,  and  just  then  sailing  as  one  of  a  squadron 
destined  to  convey  a  military  force  to  North  America,  under  the 
orders  of  Keppel,  who,  presently  after  their  return  from  that  ser- 
vice, procured  his  removal  to  his  own  ship,  then  the  Torbay,  as 
his  second  lieutenant.  Having  remained  some  time  on  the  home 
station,  he  was  a  party  in  the  expedition  against  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  attack  of  which  he 
received  a  wound,  and,  before  his  return  to  England,  became  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Torbay. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  September,  1759,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  and,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1761, 
to  that  of  Post  Captain,  his  commission  of  that  date  still  attaching 
him  to  his  dear  friend  by  appointing  him  to  the  Valiant,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  on  board  which  Keppel  now  sailed  on  an  enterprise 
against  Belleisle ;  from  thence  they  repaired  to  the  attack  of  the 
Havannah,  in  the  reduction  of  which  he  was  highly  distinguished. 
Soon  after  that  important  capture  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  still 
accompanying  Keppel,  who  was  named  to  command  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  and  remained  there  with  him  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  From  this  period  till  the  re-commencement  of  hosti- 
lities with  France  in  1778,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Monarch, 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  then,  and  for  some  time  after,  serving  in 
the  channel  fleet,  he  remained  in  a  great  measure  unemployed ; 
but  his  attention  was  now  diverted  from  its  more  proper  objects 
to  the  courts  martial  on  the  Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser,  on 
which  he  sat  a  member,  not  less  unbiassed  by  his  personal  affec- 
tion to  one  of  the  accused,  than  by  the  party  feeling  with  which 
the  country  was  so  long  artificially  agitated  on  the  question 
between  them. 

It  was  scarcely  decided  when  the  formidable  junction  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  armaments  called  British  attention  to  more 
worthy  and  becoming  objects.  In  December,  1779,  the  Monarch 
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sailed  to  Gibraltar  in  the  so  long  inactive  fleet  which,  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  now  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
that  fortress,  strictly  besieged  both  by  land  and  sea.  On  their 
course  to  this  service,  they  fell  in,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  January,  with  a  powerful  Spanish  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  which  had  been  placed  there 
to  intercept  Rodney,  whom  he  expected,  misled  by  a  false  report, 
to  be  approaching  with  a  very  inferior  force.  In  the  vigorous 
action  which  immediately  ensued,  Duncan's  ship  was  first  en- 
gaged, and  in  the  signal  victory  which  followed,  the  St.  Augustin, 
a  seventy  gun  ship,  struck  to  the  Monarch,  which  had  been  so 
disabled  in  the  contest  as  to  be  unable  to  hoist  out  a  boat  to  board 
her  prize. 

Duncan  quitted  the  command  of  the  Monarch  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  this  duty,and  received  no  other  commission  till  the  spring 
of  1782,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Blenheim,  of  ninety  guns,  in 
which  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  constantly  serving 
in  the  channel  fleet,  then  commanded  by  Viscount  Howe,  whom 
he  therefore  accompanied  to  Gibraltar  in  September,  leading  the 
larboard  division  of  the  centre,  or  Commander  in  Chiefs  squadron, 
and  had  consequently  his  share  in  the  drawn  battle  which  occurred 
with  the  combined  fleets  in  the  succeeding  month.  That  action  was 
soon  followed  by  a  peace,  which  found  him  in  command  of  the 
Foudroyant,  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  the  Edgar,  a  guardship  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  in  which,  the 
last  he  ever  served  in  as  a  captain,  he  remained  for  the  next  three 
years.  On  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1787,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  of  the  Blue  squadron,  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  September,  1790,  to  the  same  rank  of  the  White : 
to  the  degree  of  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  on  the  first  of  February, 
1793,  and  of  the  White  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  in  the  next  year: 
to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Blue  on  the  first  of  June  1795,  and, 
finally,  of  the  White,  on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  1799.  During 
full  half  of  this  long  period  his  merits  and  his  solicitations  were 
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alike  disregarded,  and  he  continued  unemployed.,  at  once  an 
honour  and  a  discredit  to  his  country.  At  length  he  received, 
immediately  after  his  promotion  to  the  degree  of  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  an  appointment  constituting  him  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  North  Seas. 

The  peculiar  object  of  this  lofty  sounding  nomination  was,  by 
an  almost  regular  blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Provinces, 
to  tempt  their  fleet,  consisting  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates, 
and  five  sloops,  out  of  the  Texel,  and  to  force  it  to  an  engagement. 
With  these  views,  he  hoisted  his  flag,  on  board  the  Venerable,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  and,  taking  the  command  of  a  squadron  infe- 
rior in  amount  of  strength,  placed  it  in  the  position  most  favour- 
able to  the  accomplishment  of  them.  It  was  a  service  in  which 
patience  was  little  less  required  than  skill  and  valour.  The  shoals 
and  sands  which  surrounded  the  Dutch  coasts  rendered  it  even 
impossible  to  approach  them  offensively,  and  the  warlike  demon- 
strations which  occurred  were  confined  therefore  merely  to  those 
occasional  captures  which  must  frequently  take  place  in  the  course 
of  such  extensive  commands.  Thus  passed  two  years,  in  conti- 
nued hope  and  expectation  of  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  enemy,  who,  on  their  part,  had  no  means  of 
avoiding  it  without  the  daily  and  hourly  exposure  of  the  few  small 
vessels  of  war  which  they  suffered  to  steal  singly  out  of  harbour, 
and  the  far  greater  number  of  traders  whom  a  desperate  eagerness 
for  gain  induced  to  dare  the  constant  vigilance  of  an  adversary 
from  whom  they  very  seldom  escaped.  At  length,  in  the  month 
of  June,  1797,  Duncan,  having  gradually  compleatly  blocked  up 
their  entire  coast,  availed  himself  of  the  arrival  of  a  seasonable 
reinforcement  to  retire  for  a  short  time  into  Yarmouth  roads  for 
necessary  repairs  and  provisions,  which  so  long  an  absence  at  sea 
had  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  In  this  interval,  de  Winter, 
the  commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  who 
had  longed  not  less  anxiously  than  his  adversary  for  the  contest, 
received  at  last  the  permission  of  the  States  to  hazard  it,  and  soon 
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after  quitted  the  Texel,  while  Duncan,  who  had  always  accurate 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  took  all  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  their  returning  to  that  port  without  coming  to  an 
engagement,  which  he  had  reason  to  expect  they  would  attempt 
on  finding  that  he  had  again  put  to  sea  from  Yarmouth  roads  to 
resume  his  station,  as  he  did  soon  after. 

On  the  eleventh  of  October,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  head- 
most ships  of  the  English  fleet  made  the  signal  of  having  disco- 
vered the  enemy,  and,  soon  after  twelve,  the  action  commenced. 
De  Winter  had  formed  his  line  of  battle  on  the  larboard  tack,  and 
all  his  arrangement  presently  evinced  to  the  penetrating  observa- 
tion of  our  admiral  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  a  battle 
and  by  the  means  which  had  been  already  foreseen.  Duncan 
therefore,  without  allowing  himself  time  to  form  a  very  regular 
line,  made  the  signal  to  pass  through  that  of  the  enemy,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  seven  miles,  was  making  towards  its  own  coast, 
and  to  engage  them  to  leeward.  This  was  first  gallantly  obeyed 
by  Vice  Admiral  Onslow,  in  the  Monarch,  who  instantly  attacked 
the  Dutch  Vice  Admiral,  while  Duncan,  with  equal  spirit,  laid  the 
Venerable  alongside  de  Winter's  own  ship.  At  one  the  action 
became  nearly  general,  and,  a  little  before  three,  the  Venerable 
re-engaging  de  Winter's  ship,  by  a  starboard  broadside  brought 
down  all  her  masts  by  the  board,  when  she  surrendered,  and  one 
hour  after,  de  Winter,  having  lost  his  Vice  Admiral,  and  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  delivered  his  sword  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the 
Venerable  to  Duncan,  who,  presently  retiring  to  his  cabin,  com- 
municated the  glorious  news  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  following  terms,  not  less  characteristic  of  his  high  spirit  than 
of  his  modesty — 

"  Venerable,  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  the  12th  of  October  (by  log  llth)  P.  M. 
Camperdown  E,  S.E.  eight  miles — wind  N.  by  E. 

"  SIR, 

"  I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  at  nine 
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o'clock  this  morning  I  got  sight  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  At  half-past 
twelve  I  passed  through  their  line,  and  the  action  commenced, 
which  has  been  very  severe.  The  Admiral's  ship  is  dismasted,  and 
has  struck,  as  have  several  others,  and  one  on  fire.  I  shall  send 
Captain  Fairfax  with  particulars  the  moment  I  can  spare  him. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

"  ADAM  DUNCAN." 

This  brilliant  sequel  to  the  long  period  of  his  service  was  re- 
warded on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  October  on  which  it  was 
performed  by  a  grant  of  the  dignities  of  a  Baron  and  Viscount  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Camperdown  (from  the 
village  on  the  Dutch  coast,  near  which  the  battle  occurred)  and 
Viscount  Duncan.  He  long  retained  his  command  in  the  same 
seas,  indeed  till  the  trade  of  the  enemy  was  by  his  vigilance  and 
activity  nearly  annihilated,  and,  after  a  very  short  retirement  from 
his  glorious  labours,  died  on  the  fourth  of  August,  in  the  year 
1804,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Lord  Duncan  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Robert  Dundas,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland  and  elder  brother  of  the  late  Viscount  Melville,  by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Robert  Dundas,  his  successor,  created  in  1831 
Earl  of  Camperdown  ;  Henry,  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  two 
sons,  who  died  young,  and  unmarried ;  Jane,  married  to  Sir  Hew 
Dairy mple  Hamilton,  Bart. ;  Henrietta,  to  Sir  James  Ferguson, 
Bart. ;  MaryTufton,  wife  of  James  Dundas  ;  Adamina,  of  Sir  John 
Hamilton  Dalrymple,  Bart. ;  and  Catherine,  unmarried. 
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EARL  OF  SALISBURY. 

I  F  the  father  of  this  great  man,  the  celebrated  Lord  Burghley, 
had  never  been  a  minister,,  the  son  might  probably,  and  very 
justly,  have  been  esteemed  the  most  consummate  statesman  in 
Europe  of  his  time.     Their  qualities  however  differed  materially : 
the  father  was  the  wiser  man:  he  loved  to  act  alone,  and  the 
greatest  measures  of  his  administration  may  in  most  instances  be 
traced  to  the  decisions  of  his  own  intellect.    A  principle  of  moral 
right,  seldom  to  be  found  in  any  who  preceded  or  followed  him, 
was  always  more  or  less  discernible  in  them ;  and  a  simplicity  of 
character  which  remarkably  adorned  his  private  life  was  gene- 
rally evident  also  in  his  ministerial  conduct.     In  his  progress  to 
a  very  exalted  eminence  he  had  few  competitors,  and  his  long 
possession  of  it  excited  little  jealousy,  because  the  public  interest 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  the  invariable  object  of  his  labours,  for 
envy  is  seldom  provoked  but  by  those  who  are  evidently  actuated 
by  the  selfish  passions.     The  son  was  more  adroit,  not  to  say 
cunning.     He   was    the   first    statesman    in   this   country  who 
practised,  with  the  air  of  a  system,  the  policy  of  governing  by 
the  opposition  and  balance  of  parties.    His  own  hand  was  seldom 
to  be  discovered  in  his  measures,  and  those  by  whom  they  were 
accomplished  were  rarely  conscious  of  having  been  his  instru- 
ments.    He  was  charged,  perhaps  often  unjustly,  with  duplicity, 
and  with  angry  and  revengeful  partialities,  nor  was  he  wholly 
unsuspected  of  sharing  in  the  gross  venality  to  which  most  public 
ministers  of  all  ranks  were  tempted  by  the  absurd  carelessness 
and  profuseness   of   the   Monarch    in  whose  reign  he  chiefly 
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flourished.  Salisbury  was  pliant,  and  served  Elizabeth  with  as 
high  a  degree  of  favour  as  his  father,  but  the  wisdom  and  stern 
integrity  of  Burghley  would  have  disqualified  him  for  the  place 
of  High  Treasurer  to  a  Prince  of  James's  character. 

Robert  Cecil  was  the  only  son  of  that  exemplary  minister  by 
his  second  wife,  Mildred,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Coke, 
of  Gidea  Hall  in  Essex.  Of  the  date  of  his  birth  we  have  the 
most  discordant  accounts,  but  it  seems  to  have  occurred  about 
the  year  1560.  He  received  the  education  usual  to  persons  of  his 
rank  at  home,  and  afterwards  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and,  though  he  was  in  fact  bred  from  his  very  childhood  for  the 
Court  and  the  State,  became  amply  accomplished  in  every  branch 
of  polite  literature.  His  constitution  was  weak  and  sickly,  inso- 
much that  his  person  became  deformed,  and  it  was  long  before 
he  was  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  any  unusual  bodily  exertion  ; 
but  in  1584  he  ventured  to  attach  himself  to  the  splendid  embassy 
of  Henry  Earl  of  Derby  to  the  Court  of  Paris,  and  in  1588  had  so 
far  mastered  his  infirmities  as  to  join  the  number  of  young  nobi- 
lity who  were  witnesses  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Several  years  however  yet  passed  before  he  was  specifically 
appointed  to  any  post  in  the  government,  during  which  he  was 
receiving  from  his  father  that  last  instruction  in  state  affairs 
which  can  be  derived  only  from  a  participation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  The  most  advantageous  opportunity  for  this  was 
offered  by  the  death  of  Walsingham,  in  1590,  and  Burghley 
instantly  seized  it.  He  persuaded  Elizabeth,  on  what  grounds  is 
now  unknown,  to  keep  the  office  of  Principal  Secretary  nominally 
vacant,  and  for  the  six  succeeding  years  transacted  the  business 
of  it  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son,  who  in  the  summer 
of  1596  was  at  length  formally  appointed  to  it.  From  this 
promotion  originated  the  lasting  enmity  between  Cecil  and 
Essex,  who  had  proposed  to  the  Queen  first  Davison,  and  then 
Bodley,  for  the  Secretaryship,  and  had  on  those  occasions,  says 
Camden,  before  whose  report  the  tales  of  such  writers  as  Welden 
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and  Osborne  sink  into  contempt,  "  with  so  much  bitterness,  and 
so  little  reason,  disparaged  Cecil,"  that  she  would  not  listen  to 
Essex's  recommendation,  even  insomuch  as  to  permit  either  of 
the  objects  of  his  choice  to  act  as  coadjutor  to  Cecil  in  the 
office. 

In  1597  Elizabeth  conferred  on  him  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  about  the  same  time  gave  him  the 
custody  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  the 
chief  commissioner  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  negotiation 
for  a  peace  between  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, such  was  his  opinion  of  the  honour  of  his  generous  adver- 
sary, he  is  said  to  have  earnestly  sought,  and  at  length  to  have 
obtained,  from  Essex  a  promise  not  to  injure  him  during  his 
absence  by  promoting  any  of  his  enemies.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  in  the  post  of 
Master  of  the  Wards,  and  in  his  office  of  secretary  exercised  in 
fact  that  of  prime  minister  for  the  remaining  five  years  of  the 
Queen's  life,  with  as  full  a  share  of  her  favour  and  confidence  as 
she  had  at  any  time  bestowed  on  his  illustrious  natural  and  poli- 
tical predecessor.  He  had  indeed  many  of  his  father's  qualifi- 
tions  to  recommend  him,  and  some,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
which  that  great  statesman  never  possessed.  No  one  among  her 
ministers  but  himself  could  have  supplied  the  loss  of  Walsingham, 
who  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  controlling  foreign  powers 
through  intelligence  gained  in  their  own  courts.  Cecil  even 
rivalled  him  in  this  dark  faculty,  and  Elizabeth,  in  whom  we  find 
the  worst  meannesses  of  the  feminine  character  united  to  an 
extravagance  in  the  factitious  splendor  of  royalty,  valued  him 
accordingly. 

His  memory  has  been  highly  censured  for  his  having  held  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Scots  for  some  of  the  last 
years  of  her  life,  and  apparently  without  any  just  cause,  for  it  has 
never  been  insinuated  that  he  betrayed  her  confidence  to  that 
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Prince.  Those  who  have  blamed  him  on  this  score  forget  that  the 
reciprocal  relations  of  monarch  and  minister  cannot  be  expected 
to  involve  that  delicacy  of  personal  regard  which  belongs  to  the 
affections  of  private  life,  and  is  even  there  not  frequently  to  be 
found.  Cecil,  a  minister  by  trade,  sought  to  ensure  the  favour  of 
the  successor  to  the  Throne,  and  he  did  it  fairly  and  honestly. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  efforts  to  that  end  were  powerfully 
seconded  by  Hume,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  perhaps  the  most  creditable 
of  James's  Scottish  ministers,  and  an  incredible  tale  is  told  by  a 
pamphleteer  of  that  day  of  his  meeting  that  nobleman  privately 
at  York,  immediately  after  the  Queen's  decease,  to  negotiate  for 
his  good  offices.  James's  motives  for  accepting  and  retaining 
Cecil  in  his  station  of  prime  minister  are  obvious.  His  services 
were  indispensably  necessary,  for  the  Council  of  Elizabeth 
contained  not  an  individual  qualified  to  supply  his  place.  The 
King  was  arbitrary  and  idle ;  sudden,  extravagant,  and  versatile, 
in  the  choice  of  his  private  familiars  ;  and  more  ambitious  of  the 
character  of  an  able  polemic,  and  an  acute  theoretical  politician, 
than  of  a  powerful  Prince :  Cecil  was  subservient  and  vigilant ; 
too  wise  and  too  proud  to  entertain  a  jealousy  of  mere  favou- 
rites ;  and  willingly  encouraged  James  to  waste  in  reveries  the 
time  which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  interfering 
with  his  minister's  measures. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  continued  in  the  office  of 
Secretary.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  had  possessed 
no  higher  title  than  that  of  a  Knight  Bachelor,  but  James  now 
amply  compensated  him  for  the  omission,  for  on  the  thirteenth 
of  May,  1603,  he  was  created  Baron  Cecil,  of  Essendon,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland ;  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  in  the  following 
year,  Viscount  Cranborne ;  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1605,  Earl  of 
Salisbury ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  was  installed 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  about  that  time  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  Sackville  Earl  of  Dorset  in  April  1608  was  appointed  on 
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the  fourth  of  the  following  month  to  succeed  him  in  the  great 
office  of  Lord  Treasurer.  With  that  nobleman  Cecil  had  long 
lived  in  the  strictest  friendship,  and  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  character  of  him,  drawn  by  Dorset's  exquisite  pen, 
which  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  exaggerations  of  calumny 
with  which  his  memory  has  been  loaded.  The  solemn  nature  of 
the  document  in  which  it  is  to  be  found,  and  the  admirable  uni- 
versality of  talent  and  judgement,  as  well  as  the  perfect  integrity 
and  honour  of  the  writer,  unite  to  give  it  every  claim  to  credit, 
and  as  Dorset's  name  has  thus  occurred,  it  may  as  well  be  inserted 
in  this  place. 

In  his  last  will  he  bequeaths  to  Cecil  several  jewels  of  great 
value,  not  only  as  tokens  of  a  most  earnest  personal  affection, 
which  he  declares  at  considerable  length,  and  with  the  utmost 
warmth  of  expression,  "  but  also,  and  most  chiefly,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  testator,  "  even  in  regard  of  his  public  merit,  both 
towards  his  Majesty  and  this  Commonwealth:  wherein,"  conti- 
nues he5  "  when  I  behold  the  heavy  weight  of  so  many  grave  and 
great  affairs  which  the  special  duty  of  his  place  as  principal 
Secretary  doth  daily  and  necessarily  cast  upon  him ;  and  do  note 
withal  what  infinite  cares,  crosses,  labours  and  travels  of  body 
and  mind,  he  doth  thereby  continually  sustain  and  undergo; 
and,  lastly,  do  see  with  how  great  dexterity,  sincerity,  and  judge- 
ment, he  doth  accomplish  and  perform  the  painful  service  of 
that  place:  these  divine  virtues  of  his,  so  incessantly  exercised 
and  employed  for  the  good  of  the  public,  I  must  confess  have 
made  me  long  since  so  greatly  to  love,  honour,  and  esteem  him, 
and  so  firmly  and  faithfully  fixed  my  heart  unto  him,  as  I  do 
dailie  and  heartily  pray  unto  Almighty  God  to  continue  all 
strength  and  ability,  both  of  body  and  mind  in  him,  that  he  sink 
not  under  the  weight  of  so  heavy  a  burthen."  After  fervently 
praying  at  some  extent  for  a  continuance  of  the  blessings  of 
Providence  on  his  ministry,  Dorset  concludes — "  Thus  I  have 
faithfully  set  down  in  some  sort  the  noble  parts  of  this  honourable 
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Earl,  who,  besides  such  his  worthiness  and  sufficiency  for  the 
public  service  both  of  his  sovereign  and  country,  is  also  framed 
of  so  sweet  a  nature ;  so  full  of  mildness,  courtesy,  honest  mirth, 
bounty,  kindness,  gratitude,  and  discourse ;  so  easily  reconciled 
to  his  foe,  and  evermore  so  true  unto  his  friend ;  as  I  may  justly 
say  that  it  were  one  of  the  chiefest  felicities  that  in  this  world  we 
can  possess,  to  live,  converse,  and  spend  our  whole  life,  in  mutual 
love  and  friendship  with  such  a  one  ;  of  whose  excelling  virtues, 
and  sweet  conditions,  so  well  known  to  me,  in  respect  of  our  long 
communication  by  so  many  years  in  most  true  love  and  friendship 
together,  I  am  desirous  to  leave  some  faithful  remembrance  in 
this  my  last  Will  and  Testament ;  that  since  the  living  speech  of 
my  tongue  when  I  am  gone  from  hence  must  then  cease  and 
speak  no  more,  that  yet  the  living  speech  of  my  pen,  which  never 
dieth,  may  herein  thus  for  ever  truly  testify  and  declare  the 
same." 

Cecil's  political  character,  as  given  by  Lord  Dorset,  is  fully 
justified  by  the  clearest  historical  evidence.  His  application  to 
the  duties  of  his  several  offices  was  almost  incessant,  and  no 
object,  however  minute,  which  they  involved  escaped  his  atten- 
tion. It  appears  from  an  extensive  collection  of  his  original 
papers  which  were  once  rny  property  that  he  had  not  only 
informed  himself,  with  a  correctness  which  without  such  proof 
would  have  been  altogether  incredible,  of  the  precise  number  of 
acres ;  of  the  several  buildings,  and  their  state  of  repair ;  of  the 
woods,  and  of  the  timber  proper  to  be  felled ;  comprised  in  all 
the  estates  of  the  crown ;  but  that  he  had  applied  his  mind 
distinctly  to  the  consideration  of  every  subdivision  of  each  of 
those  several  branches  of  the  subject,  and  had  written  innumer- 
able notes  on  them  with  his  own  hand,  frequently  at  great  length. 
So  too,  in  his  place  of  Master  of  the  Wards,  he  wrote  himself  at 
the  foot  of  each  petition  for  wardship,  even  from  the  meanest 
persons,  his  answer,  the  mode  of  which  always  proved  that  he 
had  carefully  considered  the  merits  of  each  case.  It  has  been  said 
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that  he  procured  from  James  large  grants  of  lands,  and  made 
exchanges  of  estates  with  that  Prince  unreasonably  to  his  own 
advantage.  If  it  were  so,  he  did  but  imitate  the  practice  of  all 
ministers  of  that  age,  and  of  many  which  preceded  it ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  minister  or  courtier  of 
that  reign  who  stood  even  unsuspected  of  foreign  corruption.  He 
has  been  charged  too  with  abject  submission  to  the  will  of  his 
master :  it  is  true  that  he  interfered  not  with  the  foibles  of  the 
man,  but  he  discouraged,  sometimes  by  argument,  sometimes  by 
artifice,  the  prodigality  of  the  monarch ;  and  opposed,  vigorously 
and  openly,  the  Spanish  interest,  to  which  James  is  well  known 
to  have  been  strongly  inclined.  On  the  whole,  it  is  surprising 
that  a  Prince  so  careless  and  so  profuse  should  have  had  a  servant 
so  honest,  and  under  the  impression  of  that  candid  and  impartial 
opinion  some  writer  of  later  days  has  said  that  "  Cecil  was  the 
first  bad  Treasurer,  and  the  last  good  one  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth." 

Of  Lord  Dorset's  report  of  him  as  a  private  man,  valuable  as  it 
is,  for  no  one  else  has  pourtrayed  him  in  that  character,  little 
need  be  said,  because  few  parts  of  it  have  been  contradicted. 
His  enmity  to  Essex,  and  afterwards  to  Raleigh,  have  been 
frequent  themes  of  historical  censure,  but  neither  his  motives  nor 
his  conduct  regarding  those  unfortunate  great  men  have  ever 
been  even  slightly  examined.  His  original  offence  to  the  former 
has  been  already  here  mentioned,  and  he  aggravated  it  by  opposing 
the  promotion  of  Bacon  to  the  office  of  Attorney  General.  Essex, 
the  slave  of  passion,  vilified  him  openly,  and  the  cool  prudence 
with  which  Cecil  endured  his  attacks  was  called  hypocrisy.  The 
Earl  suddenly  embraced  and  headed  an  imbecile  faction  to  drive 
Cecil  from  the  ministry:  the  statesman  defended  himself,  and 
thwarted  his  adversary  by  counteracting  his  schemes  for  military 
glory.  To  us,  who  live  in  the  age  of  party,  this  will  seem  but  fair 
collision.  When  Essex  was  taken  in  open  rebellion  his  powerful 
adversary  appears  to  have  made  no  efforts  to  forward  the  impending 
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blow,  but  lie  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  infliction  of  it,  and 
hence  the  general  impression  of  his  hatred  to  the  unhappy 
favourite.  Some  traces  of  the  high  generosity  as  well  as  of  the 
cruelty  of  incivilization  were  to  be  yet  discerned  in  that  time, 
and  Cecil,  if  he  were  a  spectator  of  the  death  of  Essex,  prevailed 
on  Elizabeth  to  spare  the  life  of  Southampton,  that  nobleman's 
dearest  friend,  and  not  less  his  own  enemy.  Of  the  causes  of  his 
quarrel  with  Raleigh  less  is  known.  They  had  been  united 
against  Essex,  and  disagreed  after  his  overthrow.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  their  ill  offices  towards  each  other  were  mutual, 
but  we  have  few  particulars  of  the  activity  of  Cecil's  resentment, 
whose  station  indeed  afforded  him  opportunities  of  dealing  out 
his  vengeance  unseen :  Raleigh  however  is  known  to  have 
presented  a  memorial  to  James  on  his  arrival  in  England,  full  of 
bitter  reflections  on  Cecil,  charging  him  with  the  ruin  of  Essex, 
and  his  father  with  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Forgiveness, 
or  even  forbearance,  could  scarcely  be  reasonably  expected  from 
the  infirmity  of  nature  after  such  an  injury. 

To  endeavour  in  a  work  of  this  nature  to  digress  from  these 
slight  notices  of  this  great  man's  character  into  even  the  most 
contracted  epitome  of  the  history  of  his  ministry  would  be  idle. 
To  conclude  then,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  sacrificed  his  life 
to  the  public  service.  His  constitution,  naturally  weak  and  deli- 
cate, had  been  so  fortified  by  medical  care  and  temperance,  that 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  seemed  to  bid  fair  for 
long  life.  Her  system,  clear,  decisive,  and  regular,  suited  the 
character  of  his  mind,  and  had  become  engrafted  on  his  habits ; 
but  the  care  and  anxiety  attendant  on  the  superintendance  of  an 
uncertain  policy,  and  an  impoverished  revenue,  gradually  under- 
mined his  re-established  health.  In  1611  he  shewed  manifest 
signs  of  decay,  and  at  length  fell  into  a  pulmonary  consumption, 
in  the  last  stage  of  which  he  was  advised  to  use  the  waters  of 
Bath,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  ineffectual  trial  of  them,  died,  on 
his  return  from  thence,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1612,  at 
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Marlborough,  and  was  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  his 
princely  seat  of  Hatfield  in  Herts.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Brook,  Lord  Cobham,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  William,  his  successor,  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  one  daughter,  Frances,  wife  of  Henry  Clifford, 
fifth  Earl  of  Cumberland. 
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WILLIAM    MURRAY, 

FIRST  EARL  OF  MANSFIELD. 

1  HIS  great  lawyer,  and  universally  accomplished  gentleman, 
was  the  eleventh  of  the  fourteen  children,  and  the  fourth  son,  of 
David  Murray,  fifth  Viscount  Stormont  in  Scotland,  by  Margery, 
only  daughter  of  David  Scot,  of  Scotstarvet,  an  ancestor  of  the 
noble  house  of  Buccleuch,  and  was  born  at  Perth  on  the  second  of 
March,  1705.  To  lessen  the  burthen  of  so  extensive  a  progeny, 
his  parents  intrusted  him,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  to  some  sou- 
thern relations,  who  brought  him  to  London,  and  he  remained 
under  their  care  till  1719,  when  he  was  admitted  a  King's  scholar 
of  Westminster  School.  Here,  says  Bishop  Newton,  who  was 
one  of  his  fellow-students,  "  he  gave  early  proofs  of  his  uncommon 
abilities,  not  so  much  in  his  poetry  as  in  his  other  exercises,  and 
particularly  in  his  declamations,  which  were  sure  tokens  and 
prognostics  of  that  eloquence  which  grew  up  to  such  maturity  and 
perfection  at  the  bar,  and  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  Thus 
distinguished,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  went  off  to 
the  university  on  the  election  in  May,  1723,  and  he  was  entered  of 
Christ  Church  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  succeeding  month.  He 
became  presently  regarded  as  the  prime  ornament  of  his  college, 
and,  among  the  very  few  specimens  which  remain  of  his  composi- 
tions at  that  time,  his  elegant  academical  Latin  verses  on  the 
death  of  King  George  the  first,  which  gained  the  first  prize,  and 
a  large  fragment  of  an  oration  in  praise  of  Demosthenes,  will 
sufficiently  prove  the  justice  of  the  reputation  which  he  had  then 
acquired. 

He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  April,  1724; 
took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1727,  and  of  Master,  on 
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the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1730,  and  in  the  Michaelmas  term  of 
that  year  was  called  to  the  bar.  It  was  long,  however,  before  he 
commenced  to  practise,  for  just  after  that  period  he  left  England, 
and  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  and  this  part  of  his  early 
story  seems  to  require  an  explanation  which  we  can  nowhere  find. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  a  younger  son  of  a  family  far  more  nume- 
rous than  wealthy  should  have  undertaken  such  an  expedition 
from  the  usual  motives,  or  that  a  young  man  of  his  character  and 
talent  should,  at  a  critical  period  of  his  maturity,  for  a  consider- 
able interval  quit  the  exercise  of  that  assiduity  which  the  study  of 
the  profession  of  the  law  requires ;  some  paramount  inducement 
must  have  occurred  to  tempt  him  to  submit  to  such  disadvantages, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might  have  arisen  out  of  these 
circumstances — William,  second  Duke  of  Portland,  then  twenty 
years  old,  set  out  on  the  same  tour,  arid  returned  to  England  at 
the  same  period  with  Mr.  Murray,  and,  though  we  hear  of  no 
particular  intimacy  or  connection  between  them,  either  before  or 
after,  yet  two  very  long  disquisitions  on  the  studies  of  ancient  and 
modern  history,  written  by  the  latter  to  the  young  Duke,  are 
extant,  and  have  so  exactly  the  air  of  the  instructions  of  a  pre- 
ceptor to  a  pupil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  parties  did 
not  stand  in  that  sort  of  relation  to  each  other.  Might  not  Murray 
then,  in  the  convenient  certainty  of  present  emolument,  and  the 
view  of  future  advantage  in  his  profession  from  powerful  friends, 
have  adopted  temporarily  the  highest  class  of  that  office ;  con- 
scious, too,  that  many  flowers  would  present  themselves  on  his 
journey,  with  which  he  might  afterwards  ornament  the  forensic 
wreath  which  a  laudable  ambition  had  perhaps  already  anticipated  ? 
On  his  return  he  applied  himself  with  renewed  vigour  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  professional  studies  which  he  had  already 
extensively  cultivated  at  College,  but  it  was  in  a  method  of  his 
own.  His  powerful  mind  scorned  the  mechanical  labours  of  a 
special  pleader's  office,  and  he  emerged  suddenly  from  his  own 
closet,  with  most  of  the  knowledge  that  a  lawyer  usually  derives 
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from  experience,  and  all  the  eloquence  which  nature,  even  with 
the  aid  of  habit,  seldom  confers  on  a  public  speaker:  meanwhile 
he  had  cultivated  polite  literature  with  ardour  and  with  success, 
and  formed  intimacies  with  the  eminent  wits  and  poets  of  the  day. 
At  the  head  of  these  was  Pope,  to  whose  admiration  of  his  talents 
was  soon  added  the  feelings  of  a  sincere  friendship.  "  Mr.  Pope," 
says  Warburton,  "  had  all  the  warmth  of  affection  for  this  great 
lawyer,  and  indeed  no  man  ever  more  deserved  to  have  a  poet  for 
his  friend ;  in  the  obtaining  of  which  as  neither  vanity,  party,  nor 
fear,  had  a  share,  so  he  supported  his  title  to  it  by  all  the  offices 
of  a  generous  and  true  friendship."  Pope,  who  was  most  cautious 
in  his  selection  of  subjects  for  the  approbation  of  his  muse,  has 
again  and  again  sung  the  praises  of  Murray,  as  well  before  as  after 
the  establishment  of  his  professional  fame,  which,  however,  is  said 
to  have  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  dull  prejudices  of  many 
who  thought  fit  to  pay  the  bar  the  worst  imaginable  compliment, 
by  asserting  that  the  characters  of  a  man  of  lively  genius,  and  a 
good  lawyer,  were  incompatible.  Pope  himself  has  bestowed  half 
a  dozen  lines  of  ridicule  on  this  malicious  absurdity — 

"  The  Temple  late  two  brother  Serjeants  saw, 
Who  deem'd  each  other  oracles  of  law  $ 
With  equal  talents,  these  congenial  souls, 
One  lull'd  the  Exchequer,  and  one  siunn'd  the  Rolls. 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit." 

His  practice  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  early  in  the  year 
1733,  when  he  was  frequently  associated,  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  those  great  leaders,  Yorke,  and  Talbot,  to  whom 
his  powers  instantly  became  evident,  and  were  acknowledged  by 
them  ;  but  his  reputation  was  not  generally  fixed  till  nearly  three 
years  after  that  date,  when  he  defended,  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord  Provost  and  City  of  Edinburgh  against  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  by  which  they  were  prosecuted  on  the  remark- 
able occasion  of  the  murder,  by  a  mob,  of  Captain  Porteous,  a 
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public  criminal,,  who  had  been  condemned  and  reprieved.  From 
that  period  scarcely  any  cause  distinguished  by  any  nicety,  either 
of  fact  or  law,  was  argued,  either  in  the  Courts,  or  before  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  did  not  appear  as  an  advocate,  and  always  with 
increasing  fame.  A  writer,  who  has  celebrated  his  memory  with 
more  zeal  than  taste,  has  taken  the  pains  to  prove  from  authori- 
ties that  in  the  year  1738  there  were  fifteen  appeals  heard  and 
determined  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  that  Mr.  Murray  was 
employed,  for  appellant  or  respondent,  in  eleven  of  them ;  and 
that  in  the  two  following  years  he  was  engaged  in  thirty  similar 
cases  before  the  same  tribunal.  Well  therefore  might  his  friend 
Pope  exclaim,  in  his  imitation  of  one  of  the  Epistles  of  Horace — 

"  Graced,  as  thou  art^  with  all  the  power  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honour'd,  at  the  House  of  Lords" — 

Nor  must  the  four  succeeding  lines,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  the 
moral,  but  of  the  exquisite  compliment  connected  with  it,  be 
omitted — 

"  Conspicuous  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh  • 
More  silent  far  ;  where  kings  and  poets  lie  ! 
Where  Murray,  long  enough  his  country's  pride, 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully,  or  than  Hyde." 

On  the  twentieth  of  November,  1738,  he  married  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Finch,  one  of  the  six  daughters  of  Daniel,  sixth  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  and  second  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  and  was  about  that 
time  elected  to  represent  in  Parliament  the  town  of  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  which  also  he  was  returned  in  the  years  1747, 
and  1754.  In  November,  1742,  he  was  appointed  Solicitor  General. 
The  rebellion  of  1745  produced  abundance  of  instances,  not  only 
of  the  splendid  powers  of  his  mind,  but  of  his  moderation  and 
humanity.  On  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat,  he  joined  the  character  of 
a  manager  for  the  Commons  to  that  of  counsel  for  the  Crown. 
Lovat  himself,  even  in  answer  to  the  aweful  question,  "  what  he 
had  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  be  passed  on  him  r" 
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could  not  suppress  a  warm  encomium  on  the  Solicitor  General. — 
"  I  thought  myself,"  said  he,  "  very  much  loaded  by  one  Murray, 
who  your  Lordships  know  was  the  bitterest  evidence  against  me. 
I  have  since  suffered  by  another  Murray,  who  I  must  say  with 
pleasure  is  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  whose  eloquence  and 
learning  are  much  beyond  what  is  to  be  expressed  by  an  ignorant 
man  like  me.  I  heard  him  with  pleasure,  though  it  was  against 
me.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  his  relation,  though  perhaps  he  nei- 
ther knows  it,  nor  values  it.  I  wish  that  his  being  born  in  the 
north  may  not  hinder  him  from  the  preferment  that  his  merit  and 
learning  deserve.  Till  that  gentleman  spoke,  your  Lordships 
were  inclined  to  grant  my  earnest  request,  and  to  allow  me  farther 
time  to  bring  up  witnesses  to  prove  my  innocence,  but  it  seems 
that  has  been  over-ruled." 

But  it  is  probable  that  these  praises,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  might  not  have  been  altogether  acceptable  to  Murray, 
whose  family  was  more  than  suspected  of  holding  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  the  unhappy  nobleman  who  uttered  them,  and  he 
himself  had  naturally  enough  become  somewhat  tinctured  with 
them  in  his  very  early  youth;  but  they  had  long  since  faded 
away  in  him,  leaving  no  trace  but  in  that  firm  attachment  to 
Monarchy  which  distinguished  the  friends  of  the  discarded  royal 
house.  The  recollection  however  of  his  having  once  in  some 
degree  given  way  to  such  prejudices  was  ridiculously  revived, 
through  the  folly,  or  the  envy,  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  Chris- 
topher Fawcett,  who  found  himself  in  the  character  of  a  country 
lawyer,  and  recorder  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  while  Murray  was 
Solicitor  General,  and  rising  rapidly  to  the  head  of  the  profession. 
It  had  got  abroad  in  Newcastle,  from  the  report  of  this  person, 
that  several  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Murray,  had  many 
years  before  betrayed  jacobitical  inclination,  and  that  he,  Fawcett, 
knew  that  they  were  at  that  time  in  the  habit  of  drinking-  the 
Pretender's  health,  of  which  he  named  a  particular  instance.  This 
idle  tale  at  length  reached  Lord  Ravensworth,  a  newly  created 
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northern  Peer,  who,  hearing  from  Fawcett  that  Mr.  Stone,  a  confi- 
dential servant  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  one  of  the  party 
charged,  hastened,  overflowing  with  loyalty,  to  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
chief  minister,  and,  enumerating  them  by  name,  is  said  to  have 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  Stone.  The  minister  would  have  slighted 
it,  as  it  deserved,  but  Ravensworth  treated  it  so  seriously,  and  spoke 
of  it  so  openly,  that  Mr.  Pelham  was  obliged  to  mention  it  to  the 
King,  who  magnanimously  said,  "  Whatever  they  were  when  they 
were  Westminster  boys,  they  are  now  my  very  good  friends."  The 
matter  however  had  gone  too  far  to  be  passed  over  silently.  It 
underwent  a  discussion  of  seven  evenings  by  a  committee  of  the 
Cabinet.  Murray  had  previously  represented  to  his  Majesty  that 
if  he  should  be  called  before  such  a  committee,  on  so  scandalous 
and  injurious  an  account,  he  would  "  resign  his  office,  and  refuse 
to  answer,"  of  which  the  King  approved.  After  the  enquiry  had 
ended,  he  demanded  an  audience,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
spoken  as  by  inspiration,  and  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  affair, 
from  a  solemn  trifle,  had  been  forced  into  the  character  of  a  party 
attack  on  the  administration;  and  indeed  so  it  proved,  for  at 
length  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  push  it  to  the  utmost,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  January,  1753,  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
address  the  King  for  the  proceeding  before  the  Council,  when, 
after  a  long  debate,  and  a  division,  only  four  Peers  voted  with  him, 
and  thenceforward  the  whole  story  fell  deservedly  into  contempt. 
That  Murray  suffered  no  diminution  of  favour  or  reputation  from 
this  almost  ridiculous  affair  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  in  the  following 
year,  on  the  elevation  of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  to  that  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench ;  and  that,  on  Sir  Dudley's  death,  in  1756,  he 
also  succeeded  to  that  exalted  station,  into  which  he  was  sworn  on 
the  eighth  of  November,  in  that  year,  at  the  house  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Hardwicke,  who,  immediately  after,  put  the  Great 
Seal  to  a  patent,  creating  him  Baron  of  Mansfield,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham. 
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Four  days  after  his  appointment  he  declared  it  in  court,  as  a 
rule,  that  in  cases  on  which  the  judges  had  no  doubt,  they  ought 
never  to  put  the  parties  to  the  delay  and  charge  of  a  further  argu- 
ment. This  regulation,  thus  publicly  uttered,  together  with  his 
attention,  punctuality,  and  dispatch,  soon  rendered  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  the  most  popular  seat  of  jurisprudence  perhaps  in 
Europe,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  all  suits  in  which  the  public  had 
an  option  of  courts,  it  was  sure  to  have  the  preference.  Those 
who  may  wish  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  Lord  Mansfield's  incom- 
parable presidency  in  it  for  so  many  years,  will  find  in  Sir  James 
Burrow's  Reports  ample  details  published  at  the  time,  which  he 
concludes  thus : — "  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  immensity  of 
business,  it  is  notorious  that,  in  consequence  of  method,  and  a  few 
rules  which  have  been  laid  down  to  prevent  delay,  even  where  the 
parties  themselves  would  willingly  consent  to  it,  nothing  now 
hangs  in  court.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  very  last  term,  if  we 
exclude  such  motions  of  term  as,  by  desire  of  the  parties,  went 
over  of  course  as  peremptories,  there  was  not  a  single  matter  of 
any  kind  that  remained  undetermined,  excepting  one  case,  relating 
to  the  proprietary  lordship  of  Maryland,  which  was  professedly 
postponed  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  America."  Such 
was  the  domestic  ceconomy  of  Lord  Mansfield's  court — the  grand 
principle  of  all  his  decisions,  equity,  in  the  largest  and  most 
general  sense  of  the  word. 

His  several  public  stations  necessarily  connected  him  more  with 
political  affairs  than  perhaps  suited  his  inclination.  He  was  con- 
sidered, during  the  latter  years  of  King  George  the  second,  as  a 
leader  among  those  who  were  then  called  "  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
friends,"  when  his  endeavours  seem  in  fact  to  have  been  confined 
to  calm  and  honest  mediation  between  contending  parties,  and 
jarring  interests  ;  through  the  whole  remainder  of  his  public  life, 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  he  invariably  supported  the  King's 
government,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  administration  of 
Lord  Rockingham  in  1765,  and  had  frequently  to  encounter 
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accordingly  much  of  the  vulgar  obloquy  to  which  all  those  with 
whom  he  acted  were  invariably  subject.  His  politics,  however, 
were  as  pure  as  his  judgments,,  while  the  characters  of  his  eloquence 
in  parliament,  and  in  his  court,  were  varied  in  the  most  felicitous 
measure  of  adaptation  to  each.  He  had  a  most  happy  temper, 
and  could  conciliate  his  warmest  adversaries  without  effort.  The 
great  Lord  Chatham,  to  whom  he  was  always  opposed,  once  said, 
in  answering  him  in  the  House  of  Lords — "  I  must  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House ;  neither  will  my  health  permit  me,  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  be  qualified,  to  follow  that  noble  Lord  through  the 
whole  of  his  argument.  No  man  is  better  acquainted  than  I  am 
with  his  abilities  and  learning,  nor  has  a  greater  respect  for  them 
than  I  have.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  with  him  in  the 
other  House,  and  always  listened  to  him  with  attention.  I  have 
not  now  lost  a  word  that  he  said,  nor  did  I  ever" — and,  on  another 
occasion,  having  in  one  of  his  celebrated  speeches  drawn  the 
characters  of  the  great  lawyers,  Holt  and  Somers,  turning  sud- 
denly to  Lord  Mansfield,  he  said — "  I  vow  to  God  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  equals  them  both  in  abilities." 

With  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  Minister,  and  more  integrity 
than  any  Minister  of  his  time,  he  might,  as  it  were,  have  placed 
himself,  whenever  he  had  thought  fit,  in  any  of  the  highest  offices 
of  the  State,  but  he  loved  too  well  the  independence  of  his  own 
profession,  and  even  in  that  he  thrice  refused  the  supreme  appoint- 
ment. He  accepted,  it  is  true,  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  the  spring  of  1757,  but  it  was  merely  to  give  leisure,  in  a  time 
of  furious  party  contention,  for  the  convenient  arrangement  of  a 
new  administration,  and  he  held  it  but  for  three  months.  Among 
the  slanders  with  which  envy  assailed  him  he  was  charged  with 
pusillanimity — let  those  who  would  have  evidence  on  that  head 
turn  to  his  recorded  speech  on  the  question  of  Wilkes's  outlawry, 
and  they  will  find,  in  a  flow  of  eloquence,  utterly  impracticable 
under  the  influence  of  personal  apprehension,  the  grandest  senti- 
ments of  a  calm  and  genuine  courage,  uttered  too  even  in  the 
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hearing  of  a  mob  of  thousands,  who  were  at  the  moment  besieging 
the  portals  of  his  court.  He  was  accused  too  of  avarice :  but  be 
it  recollected  that  after  his  town  mansion,  with  all  the  inestimable 
treasures  which  it  contained,  was  sacked  by  the  incendiary  rioters 
of  1780,  he  stedfastly  refused  the  indemnification  pressed  on  him 
by  a  vote  of  the  legislature.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  confine 
this  sketch  of  the  story  of  so  truly  great  a  man  to  a  mere  imper- 
fect outline.  Abundant  materials  exist  for  perfecting  the  picture, 
and  it  is  strange  that  they  should  have  been  hitherto  suffered  to 
remain  scattered,  for  the  sole  publication  bearing  the  title  of"  his 
Life"  scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

Lord  Mansfield  continued  to  hold  his  high  office,  with  unim- 
paired faculties  of  mind  and  body,  till  the  month  of  July,  1788, 
when,  on  some  warnings  of  decay  in  those  of  the  latter,  he  resigned. 
His  nobler  powers  retained  their  pristine  strength  and  brilliancy 
till  within  a  very  few  hours  of  his  dissolution,  which  occurred  on 
the  twentieth  of  March,  1793.  He  left  no  issue ;  his  barony, 
therefore  became  extinct;  but  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mansfield, 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  1782, 
with  remainder  to  his  nephew,  David,  Viscount  Stormont,  de- 
scended to  that  nobleman,  and,  at  his  death,  to  his  son,  David 
William,  third  Earl,  who  now  enjoys  it. 
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OF  the  very  ancient  Scottish  family  of  Leslie,  so  many  branches 
of  which  have  been  ennobled,  was  Patrick  Leslie  of  Pitcairly,  a 
cadet  of  the  House  of  Rothes,  whose  eldest  son,  Patrick,  was 
created  Lord  Lindores,  and  married  Jane,  second  daughter  of 
Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orkney.  David,  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing brief  memoir,  was  the  fifth  son  of  that  marriage. 

He  was  bred  a  soldier,  under  the  care,  as  may  be  clearly 
inferred  from  a  variety  of  coincident  circumstances,  of  that 
remarkable  old  puritan  general,  Alexander  Leslie,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Leven,  his  kinsman,  but  in  a  degree  too  remote  even  for 
specific  denomination.  The  one  had  served  for  many  years  in 
the  celebrated  campaigns  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  whose  armies 
he  rose  to  the  station  of  Field  Marshal ;  the  other,  who  entered 
at  a  later  period  into  the  service  of  that  Prince,  attained  the  rank 
of  Colonel  of  Horse :  both  returned  to  Scotland  in  1639,  when 
the  covenanters  took  up  arms  against  Charles  the  First,  and, 
simultaneously  espousing  their  cause,  Alexander  accepted  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  insurgents,  and  David  the  commission 
of  Major  General  under  him  :  both  withdrew  themselves  from 
the  rebels  at  the  same  time,  and  both  stopt  short  in  the  career  of 
their  returning  loyalty,  by  refusing  to  join  in  the  engagement, 
proposed  in  Scotland  in  1648,  for  the  raising  of  an  army  to 
rescue  their  unfortunate  Sovereign  from  the  hands  of  his  rebel- 
lious English  subjects.  From  this  unity  of  action  it  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  facts  which  belonged  to  the  story  of  the 
one  have  been  ascribed  by  later  writers  to  the  other,  and  it  is 
indeed  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
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The  severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  by  the  royalists, 
on  the  second  of  July,  1644,  which  was  the  first  action  of  any 
note  in  which  David  distinguished  himself  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  was  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  skill  and  gal- 
lantry with  which  he  led  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to  the  attack  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  King's  army,  and  in  the  disgrace  which 
afterwards  befel  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army  on  that  day 
he  had  no  share,  beyond  joining  in  its  flight  from  the  field,  which 
he  could  not  have  avoided  without  disobeying  the  orders  of  his 
general.  He  was  soon  after  detached  into  Cumberland,  where 
he  obstinately  besieged,  and  at  length  reduced,  Carlisle,  and 
defeated  the  forces  which  had  been  raised  for  the  King  by  the 
gentlemen  of  that  county,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Philip  Musgrave  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  was 
suddenly  recalled  into  Scotland,  with  all  the  Horse,  of  which  he 
was  now  appointed  Lieutenant  Generally  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  to  oppose  the  Marquis  of  Mont  rose,  the  success  of 
whose  romantically  glorious  and  unexpected  enterprize  had  spread 
terror  through  the  whole  country.  In  this  service,  and  in  the  step 
by  which  he  immediately  followed  it,  his  military  fame  became 
firmly  and  justly  fixed.  After  a  march  of  almost  unexampled  cele- 
rity, he  attacked  Montrose,  compleatly  by  surprise,  and,  having 
defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Philiphaugh,  forced  him  to  return 
into  the  Highlands,  with  great  loss.  He  then  retraced  his  way, 
with  equal  speed,  and  appeared  again,  as  unexpectedly,  before 
Hereford,  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  rebels,  whose  force  there 
had  been  dangerously  weakened  by  the  detachment  from  them 
of  his  Horse.  The  Parliament  of  Scotland  now  loaded  him  with 
rewards,  voting  to  him  fifty  thousand  marks,  and,  soon  after,  on 
the  dismissal  of  their  army  by  the  English  rebels,  a  thousand 
pounds  monthly,  of  their  money,  together  with  the  commission 
of  Lieutenant  General  of  all  their  forces.  In  that  character  he 
returned  with  the  Scottish  troops  to  the  borders  early  in  the 
spring  of  1646. 
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The  miserable  Charles,  whose  affairs  were  everywhere  rapidly 
declining,  was  at  this  time  hesitating  whether  to  throw  himself 
on  the  generosity  of  his  English  or  Scottish  subjects.  At  length 
he  determined  to  enter  privately  into  a  treaty  with  the  cove- 
nanters, the  unhappy  result  of  which  was  his  flight  in  disguise 
from  Oxford,  and  his  arrival,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  at  the  head 
quarters  of  Leslie,  near  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  by  whom  he  was 
received  with  all  outward  demonstrations  of  respect.  A  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  had  rendered  that  officer,  for  the  hour, 
perhaps,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Scotland,  and  Charles  became 
presently  convinced,  not  only  of  the  importance  of  his  counte- 
nance, but  of  the  indifference,  if  not  disaffection,  to  his  own 
cause  of  the  great  leaders  of  parties  in  the  country.  He  endea- 
voured therefore  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Leslie  by  a  promise 
of  the  Earldom  of  Orkney,  and  of  splendid  revenues,  which 
Leslie,  perhaps  honourably,  at  all  events  warily,  communicated 
to  the  Scottish  government,  and  submitted  his  answer  to  their 
decision.  After  long  delay,  they  determined  that  he  should  make 
no  engagement  with  the  King,  their  infamous  sale  of  whose 
person  to  his  English  rebels  speedily  followed. 

The  total  overthrow  of  royalty  kept  Leslie  in  inactivity  till  the 
spring  of  1650,  when  he  was  again  called  to  the  field,  to  resist  the 
final  effort  of  the  incomparable  Montrose,  whose  utter  defeat  he 
arrived  however  only  in  time  to  witness.     His  personal  treatment 
of  that  great  man,  who  had  for  a  few  days  eluded  his  pursuers  in 
a  mean  disguise,  after  he  became  his  prisoner,  has  left  a  stain  on 
his  memory.     "  The  Marquis  of  Montrose,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
"  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  were  the  next  day,  or  soon  after, 
delivered  to  David  Leslie,  who  was  come  up  with  his  forces,  and 
had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  them  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh, 
whither  notice  was  quickly  sent  of  their  great  victory,  which  was 
received  there  with  wonderful  joy  and  acclamation.    David  Leslie 
treated  the  Marquis  with  great  insolence,  and  for  some  days 
carried  him  in  the  same  clothes  and  habit  in  which  he  was  taken, 
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but  at  last  permitted  him  to  buy  better,"  &c.  Even  while  the 
tragedy  of  the  brutal  persecution  and  death  of  that  pure  and 
disinterested  loyalist  was  performing,  such  was  the  barbarous 
and  absurd  inconsistency  of  the  time,  a  negotiation  was  con- 
cluded between  the  States  of  Scotland  and  the  exiled  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  acceptance  of  him  as  their  Sovereign,  and  he 
landed  in  the  country  exactly  one  month  after  the  execution  of 
the  Marquis.  The  arrival  of  the  King  was  a  signal  to  Cromwell 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  Leslie  encountered  him  with  equal 
prudence  and  bravery,  and,  by  a  profound  exertion  of  military 
skill,  so  hemmed  in  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar 
that  its  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  when  he  was  compelled  by  the 
orders  of  the  body  which  had  called  itself  "  the  Committee  of 
Church  and  State,"  and  exercised  the  executive  power,  to  relin- 
quish the  advantageous  position  which  he  had  taken.  Cromwell, 
in  consequence,  vanquished  him  in  the  battle  of  Inverkeithing, 
and  Leslie  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  shattered  remains  of 
his  army,  to  Stirling,  where  he  joined  the  King,  with  whom,  after 
several  months  passed  in  recruiting  his  forces,  he  marched  into 
England,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Scots,  of  whom  Charles 
had  given  him  the  chief  command,  under  himself,  closely  followed 
by  Cromwell. 

They  proceeded,  with  few  interruptions,  to  Worcester,  where 
it  was  determined  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Cromwell's  superior,  and 
daily  increasing  forces,  and  to  give  battle.     The  King,  and  his 
little  army,  were  in  good  spirits,  and  full  of  hope :  Leslie  alone 
was  gloomy  and  pensive.  On  the  occasion,  during  their  inarch,  of 
some  partial  success  over  a  body  of  the  rebel  troops,  under  Lam- 
bert, "  the  King,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  having 
observed  David  Leslie  throughout  the  whole  sad  and  melancholy  ; 
and  (at  the  time  when  the  enemy  retired,  and  plainly  in  a  quicker 
pace  than  a  good  retreat  used  to  be  made),  slow  in  giving  orders, 
and  residing  by  himself;  his  Majesty  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked 
him,  with  great  alacrity,  how  he  could  be  sad,  when  he  was  in 
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the  head  of  so  brave  an  army,  which  he  said  looked  well  that  day, 
and  demanded  of  him  how  he  liked  them  ?  to  which  David  Leslie 
answered  him  in  his  ear,  being  at  some  distance  from  any  other, 
that  he  was  melancholy  indeed,  for  he  well  knew  that  army,  how 
well  soever  it  looked,  would  not  fight,  which  the  King  imputed 
to  the  chagrin  of  his  humour,  and  gave  it  no  credit."     His  pre- 
diction however  was,  a  few  days  after,  on  the  third  of  September 
1651,   fully  and   fatally  verified.     The   result   of  the   battle  of 
Worcester,  as  it  is  undeservedly  called,  for  it  was  in  fact  the 
mere  rout  of  a  panick-stricken  army,  is  well  known.     Leslie's 
exertions  to  avert  the  evil  seem  to  have  been  very  feeble  ;  strong 
doubts  arose  of  his  fidelity,  and  even  personal  reproaches  were 
levelled  at  him.     Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  that,  "  when  he  was  in 
his  flight,  considering  one  morning  with  the  principal  persons 
which  way  they  should  take,  some  proposed  this,  and  others  that 
way,  Sir  William  Armorer,  an  officer  of  remarkable  courage  and 
loyalty,  asked  him  which  way  he  thought  best  ?  which  when  he 
had  named,  the  other  said  he  would  then  go  the  other,  for  he 
swore  he  had  betrayed  the  King  and  the  army  all  the  time,  and 
so  left  him." 

Leslie  lost  the  whole  of  his  infantry,  and,  with  fifteen  hundred 
Horse,  escaped  with  great  difficulty  into  Yorkshire,  and  there 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  sent  him  to  London,  where 
he  was  fined  four  thousand  pounds,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
and  so  remained  till  the  restoration.  The  suspicions  which  had 
fallen  on  his  loyalty  were  in  great  measure  cleared  away  by  this 
persecution,  and  not  less  by  the  declaration  of  that  just  and  acute 
judge  of  the  motives  and  actions  of  men,  the  noble  historian 
lately  quoted,  who  says — "  Upon  all  the  enquiry  that  was  made, 
when  most  of  the  false  and  treacherous  actions  which  had  been 
committed  were  discovered,  there  appeared  no  cause  to  suspect 
that  David  Leslie  had  been  unfaithful  in  his  charge,  though  he 
never  recovered  any  reputation  with  those  of  his  own  country  who 
wedded  the  King's  interest ;  and  it  was  some  vindication  to  him 
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that  from  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  he  never  received  any 
favour  from  the  Parliament,  whom  he  had  served  so  long,  nor 
from  Cromwell,  in  whose  company  he  had  served,  but  underwent 
all  the  severities  and  long  imprisonment  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men suffered.     The  King  did  not   believe   him   false,  and  did 
always  think  him  an  excellent  officer  of  Horse  to  distribute  and 
execute  orders,  but  in  no  degree  capable  of  commanding  in  chief; 
and,  without  doubt,  he  was  so  amazed  on  that  fatal  day  that  he 
performed  not  the  office  of  a  General,  or  of  any  competent  officer." 
He  had  been  nine  years  in  confinement  when  the  King  regained 
the  Throne,  and  his  liberation  was   marked  by  acts   of  royal 
favour,  literally  singular  in  the  history  of  unfortunate  comman- 
ders.    Charles,  from  mere  good  nature,  for  he  could  have  had  no 
other  motive,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  1661,  created  him 
Baron  Newark  in  Scotland,  and  added  to  that  dignity  a  yearly 
pension  of  five  hundred  pounds.     We  hear  little  of  him  after  that 
period.     He  probably  retired,  disappointed  and  humiliated,  into 
privacy,  but  the  breath  of  censure  followed  him,  and  invaded  his 
repose.     He  obtained  therefore,  for  doubtless  it  had  been  re- 
quested, the  following  testimonial  from  the  King,  in  the  form  of  a 

letter,  dated  on  the  tenth  of  June,  1667. "  Although  we  have 

upon  all  occasions,  both  abroad,  and  since  our  happy  return, 
declared  ourself  fully  satisfied  with  your  conduct  and  loyalty  in 
our  service ;  and  although,  in  consideration  of  the  same,  we  have 
given  you  the  title  and  honour  of  a  Lord,  yet,  seeing  we  are  told 
that  malice  and  slander  do  not  give  over  to  persecute  you,  We 
have  thought  fit  to  give  you  this  further  testimony,  and  to  declare, 
under  our  hand,  that  while  you  was  our  Lieutenant  General  of 
our  army,  you  did,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  behave  your- 
self with  as  much  conduct,  resolution,  and  honesty,  as  was 
possible,  or  could  be  expected  from  a  person  in  that  trust ;  and, 
as  We  told  you,  so  do  We  again  repeat  it,  that  if  We  had 
occasion  to  levy  an  army  fit  for  ourself  to  command,  We  would 
not  fail  to  give  you  an  employment  in  it  fit  for  your  quality." 
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To  these  notices  I  will  add  only  a  few  not  despicable  lines, 
extracted  from  a  publication,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  1713,  now 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  entitled  "  the  History  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion,  by  Edward  Ward,"  and  consisting  of  engravings  of 
the  most  remarkable  persons  of  each  party,  with  short  abstracts, 
in  verse,  of  their  respective  histories.  Attached  to  the  portrait  of 
Lord  Newark  is  the  following,  containing  only  a  brief  recapitu- 
lation of  what  has  been  here  more  circumstantially  told,  yet  of 
some  value,  as  it  shews  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  his 
character  was  held  soon  after  his  death. 

"  A  good  Horse  officer,  but  scarce  could  boast 
Sufficient  conduct  for  the  highest  post  j 
Yet  had  he  been  successful  in  the  fall 
Of  brave  Montrose,  a  greater  General, 
Whose  foreign  troops  by  numbers  he  o'erpower'd, 
And  made  the  Earl  the  captive  of  his  sword. 
But  when  the  Scots  did  for  the  King  declare, 
And  with  the  English  Parliament  made  war, 
Leslie,  who  in  that  service  was  employ'd, 
Was  left  by  fortune  when  he  chang'd  his  side, 
And  did  at  Worcester  battle  basely  lose 
The  laurels  he  had  won  against  Montrose, 
And  from  the  field,  with  troops  unbroken  fled, 
Whilst  loyal  thousands  in  the  contest  bled, 
Himself  being  taken  prisoner  in  his  flight 
Towards  Scotland  after  the  unhappy  fight  -, 
Whilst  prosp'rous  Cromwell  triumph'd  in  success, 
And  forc'd  the  King  to  find  a  hiding  place  -, 
Many  suspecting  Leslie  had  betray'd 
His  trust,  and  that  the  faulty  steps  he'd  made 
Were  wilful ;  but  the  hardships  he  endur'd, 
In  the  long  season  that  he  dwelt  immur'd, 
Rescued  his  reputation  from  so  base 
A  calumny,  and  wip'd  off  the  disgrace. 
Thus  fortune,  whose  uncertain  smiles  we  court, 
Oft  favours  fools,  and  makes  the  brave  her  sport, 
Who  then  to-day's  success  would  proudly  boast, 
Since  all,  the  next  adventure,  may  be  lost  ?" 
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Lord  Newark  died  in  the  year  1682.  He  had  issue,  by  his 
Lady,  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Yorke,  one  son,  David,  who 
succeeded  to  his  title ;  and  six  daughters  ;  Elizabeth,  married  to 
Sir  Alexander  Kennedy,  of  Cullean,  Bart. ;  Mary,  first  to  Sir 
Francis  Kinloch,  of  Gilmerton,  in  the  county  of  Haddington, 
Bart.,  secondly,  to  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie,  a  Lord  of  Session; 
Margaret,  wife  to  Col.  James  Campbell,  fourth  son  of  Archibald, 
ninth  Earl  of  Argyll ;  Helen,  Anne,  and  Joanna,  who  died 
unmarried. 
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ONLY  CHILD  OF  KING  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

IN  private  life,  the  sudden  death  of  the  young  and  hopeful  is 
always  a  source  of  bitter  and  lasting  grief;  when  such  an  afflic- 
tion falls  upon  a  whole  community,  the  event  assumes  a  more 
striking  character,  and  the  expression  of  public  lamentation 
acquires  a  tone  of  tragic  sublimity.  The  short  life  of  the  late 
Princess  Charlotte  was  so  totally  unmarked  by  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrence,  that  the 
recital  of  them  can  scarcely  differ  from  the  biography  of  any 
private  gentlewoman.  The  prominent  station,  however,  which 
she  occupied  in  the  public  regard,  the  fondness  with  which  the 
people,  of  whom  she  was  designated  as  the  future  Queen,  rested 
upon  her  their  hopes  and  expectations,  and  the  touching  circum- 
stances under  which  those  hopes  were  annihilated,  have  cast  a 
deep  and  enduring  interest  over  her  memory. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  Caroline  Augusta  of  Wales  was  the  sole 
issue  of  the  union  between  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfen- 
buttle.  Her  parents  were  nearly  related,  her  mother  being  the 
daughter  of  Augusta,  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  who  was  the  sister 
of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third.  The  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  was  solemnized  on  the  eighth 
of  April,  1795,  and  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1796,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  born  in  the  Prince's  Palace  of  Carlton  House.  The 
notoriety  with  which  court  etiquette  and  public  policy  have  re- 
quired that  so  important  an  event  should  be  marked,  was  observed 
in  the  accustomed  forms.  The  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
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brother  of  the  then  reigning  monarch,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  other  officers  of  state,  were  in 
attendance  to  chronicle  and  attest  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant. 
On  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month,  the  ceremony  of  her  baptism 
was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  the 
principal  ministers  of  state  and  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
their  Majesties  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  performing 
the  office  of  sponsors. 

The  Princess's  early  education  was  conducted  with  judicious 
care.  The  disagreement  which  had  unhappily  subsisted  for  some 
time  previously  between  her  parents  led,  almost  immediately  after 
her  birth,  to  a  complete  separation.  The  Princess  of  Wales  resided 
at  Shrewsbury-House,  Blackheath  ;  and  here,  under  her  immediate 
inspection,  the  infantile  years  of  her  daughter  were  spent.  A 
remarkable  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  great  aptitude  in  receiv- 
ing such  instruction  as  befitted  her  years,  sex,  and  station,  charac- 
terised the  young  Princess  at  this  period.  Her  health,  however, 
appeared  delicate,  but  was  gradually  strengthened  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  coast  in  the  summer  months. 

.  In  the  year  1807,  she  was  removed  from  her  mother's  care,  and 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Lady  De  Clifford,  who  took 
up  her  abode  with  her  young  charge  at  Warwick  House,  by 
Pall  Mall,  while  Cranbourne  Lodge,  near  Windsor,  was  allotted  for 
her  summer  residence  ;  and  by  Lady  Elgin  and  Lady  De  Clifford, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  afterwards  translated  to 
the  See  of  Salisbury,  and  by  other  governesses  and  masters,  the 
education  of  Her  Royal  Highness  was  completed.  In  all  the  studies 
and  accomplishments  which  are  suitable  for  forming  the  mind  and 
manners  of  a  Princess  and  a  gentlewoman,  she  was  well  grounded ; 
and  she  evinced,  besides,  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  which,  if  it  had 
been  more  assiduously  cultivated,  would  have  led  probably  to  per- 
fection. She  played  and  understood  music  remarkably  well,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  modelling,  a  branch  of  art 
rarely  pursued  by  ladies.  Her  inclination  for  this  pursuit  was  one 
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among  many  proofs  she  gave  of  a  taste,  which,  if  it  had  been  stimu- 
lated, or  left  to  its  own  efforts,  might  have  produced  distinguished 
results.  Her  punctual  but  unostentatious  observance  of  the  duties 
of  religion,  had  repaid  the  anxious  care  with  which  this  part  of  her 
education  had  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  her  paternal 
grandfather,  himself  a  most  pious  and  amiable  monarch,  and  gave 
to  the  nation  the  assurance  that,  whenever  it  should  be  her  lot  to 
reign  over  them,  their  Sovereign  would  neither  be  ignorant  of,  nor 
indifferent  to,  the  principles  of  that  mode  of  Christian  faith  the 
maintenance  of  which  forms  an  inseparable  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  realm.  At  the  same  time  that  she  had  manifested  great 
docility  to  her  instructors,  and  obedience  to  the  regulations  which 
had  been  prescribed  for  her  conduct,  occasions  of  excitement  had 
occurred  which  proved  that  she  inherited  a  portion  of  that  high 
spirit  and  warm  temperament  by  which  her  ancestors  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  have  in  all  times  been  distinguished. 

The  unhappy  disunion  of  her  parents  was  a  source  of  frequent 
disquiet  to  her,  and  was  encreased  by  the  intrusions,  perhaps  not 
unkindly  meant,  of  public  sympathy,  as  well  as  by  the  restless 
avidity  with  which  matters,  in  themselves  wholly  of  a  private  and 
personal  nature,  were  made  the  instruments  of  party  malice.  The 
departure  of  her  mother  from  England,  in  August,  1814,  put  an 
end  to  at  least  all  public  notice  of  this  delicate  and  painful  subject ; 
and  when  she  returned,  the  ill-fated  Princess  was  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  the  griefs  which  had  been  connected  with  it. 

In  the  year  1815,  Her  Royal  Highness  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peared publicly  at  court,  although  she  had,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  mixed  in  the  society  of  the  circle  surrounding  the  royal 
family.  As  she  was  now  approaching  her  twentieth  year,  the 
subject  of  a  suitable  union  had  already  engaged  the  attention  of 
her  father.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  father  and  family  had 
found  a  refuge  in  England  from  the  too  successful  aggressions  of 
that  daring  usurper  by  whom  all  Europe  was  threatened,,  was 
considered  to  be  an  eligible  husband  for  the  future  Queen  of  Great 
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Britain.  He  had  been  educated  at  Oxford  ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  project  of  connecting  him  with  the  royal  succession  in 
this  country  had  long  been  contemplated.  At  this  period,  his 
proposals  in  form  for  the  hand  of  Her  Royal  Highness  were  ten- 
dered, and  were  refused  by  her  in  terms  which,  although  they 
were  calculated  to  give  as  little  pain  as  possible  to  her  suitor,  or 
offence  to  that  parent  by  whom  his  addresses  were  sanctioned, 
were  yet  such  as  left  no  room  for  either  of  them  to  believe  that 
the  resolution  she  expressed  was  to  be  shaken.  When  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  changed  the  prospects  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and,  reiterating  his  suit,  he  accompanied  it  with  the 
offer  of  the  Crown  which  his  arms  had  helped  to  win  in  the  field, 
she  had  an  opportunity,  in  repeating  her  refusal,  of  showing  that 
her  objections  had  not  been  founded  on  his  previous  want  of  one, 
for  by  this  time,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period,  her  affections  had 
been  engaged  by  the  Prince  who  afterwards  became  her  husband, 
Leopold  George  Frederick,  Prince  Coburg  of  Saalfeld,  the  third 
brother  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  had  visited  England  in  the 
summer  of  1814.  The  circumstances  in  which  his  country,  and 
the  house  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  been  placed  by  the 
political  convulsions  of  Germany,  had  forced  upon  him  the  duties 
and  dangers  of  manhood  while  yet  a  mere  boy.  From  his  six- 
teenth year  he  had  borne  arms,  and  had  acquired  rank  and  repu- 
tation in  the  Austrian  army,  while  he  had  also  displayed  in  the 
course  of  the  eventful  contests  in  which  he  was  an  actor,  diplo- 
matic talents  of  no  mean  character.  Very  soon  after  his  presen- 
tation to  this  court  he  was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  youthful  English  Princess,  and,  in  the  frequent 
opportunities  which  presented  themselves  of  enjoying  her  society, 
he  had  the  happiness  to  perceive  that  his  attentions  had  made  a 
favorable  impression  upon  her.  He  sought  her  royal  father,  and 
having  avowed,  with  manly  candour,  his  affection  for  the  Princess, 
and  his  hopes  of  gaining  her  hand,  requested  permission  to  address 
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her  in  form,  adding,  however,  that  if  the  proposal  did  not  meet 
His  Royal  Highness's  entire  approbation,  he  was  prepared  imme- 
diately to  withdraw  from  England.  His  offer  was  approved  of  by 
the  Prince,  then  Regent ;  his  suit  accepted  by  the  Princess  ;  and, 
after  a  short  absence  on  the  continent,  he  returned  to  London, 
when  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed,  with  all  the  solemnity 
befitting  so  great  a  state  event,  on  the  second  of  May,  1816,  at 
Carlton  House. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Oatlands,  immediately  after  their  marriage, 
the  royal  pair  took  up  their  residence  at  Claremont,  near  Esher, 
which  seat  had  been  purchased  for  that  purpose ;  and  here,  in 
peaceful  retirement,  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  perfect  felicity  as  it  is 
permitted  to  the  condition  of  mortality,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
the  amiable  duties  of  domestic  life,  they  continued  to  reside. 

The  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  was  as  warm  an  admirer 
of  the  pure  and  beautiful  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world, 
has  given  in  one  of  his  letters  an  interesting  description  of  the 
manner  of  their  life  in  this  abode,  where  he  passed  about  nine 
days,  during  which  he  was  employed  in  painting  Her  Royal 
Highness's  portrait.  His  account,  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe  was  not  intended  for  the  public,  is  in  these  terms.  "  I 
am  now  returned  from  Claremont,  my  visit  to  which  was  agreeable 
to  me  in  every  respect,  both  in  what  regarded  myself,  my  recep- 
tion, and  the  complete  success  of  my  professional  labours,  and  in 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  perfect  harmony  in  which  this  young 
couple  now  live,  and  of  observing  the  good  qualities  which  promise 
to  make  it  lasting. 

"  The  Princess  is,  as  you  know,  wanting  in  elegance  of  deport- 
ment, but  has  nothing  of  the  hoyden  or  of  that  boisterous  hilarity 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  her.  Her  manner  is  exceedingly  frank 
and  simple,  but  not  rudely  abrupt  or  coarse ;  and  I  have  in  this 
little  residence  witnessed  undeniable  evidence  of  an  honest,  just, 
English  nature,  that  reminded  me,  from  its  immediate  decision 
between  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  subject,  and  the  downrightness 
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of  the  feeling  that  governed  it,  of  the  good  King,  her  grandfather. 
If  she  does  nothing  gracefully,  she  does  every  thing  kindly. 

"  She  already  possesses  a  great  deal  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
past  history  of  this  country  that  ought  to  form  a  part  of  her  pecu- 
liar education. 

"  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  see  that  she  both  loves  and 
respects  Prince  Leopold,  whose  conduct,  indeed,  and  character, 
seem  justly  to  deserve  those  feelings.  From  the  report  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  household,  he  is  considerate,  benevolent,  and 
just,  and  of  very  amiable  manners.  My  own  observation  leads 
me  to  think  that  in  his  behaviour  to  her  he  is  affectionate  and 
attentive,  rational  and  discreet ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  judg- 
ment which  is  sometimes  brought  in  opposition  to  some  little 
thoughtlessness,  he  is  so  cheerful  and  slily  humorous,  that  it  is 
evident  (at  least  it  appears  to  me  so)  that  she  is  already  more  in 
dread  of  his  opinion  than  of  his  displeasure. 

"  Their  mode  of  life  is  very  regular.  They  breakfast  together, 
alone,  about  eleven.  At  half-past  twelve  she  came  in  to  sit  to  me, 
accompanied  by  Prince  Leopold,  who  stayed  great  part  of  the  time. 
About  three  she  would  leave  the  painting  room  to  take  her  airing 
round  the  grounds  in  a  low  phaeton,  with  her  ponies,  the  Prince 
always  walking  by  her  side.  At  five  she  would  come  in,  and  sit 
to  me  till  seven;  at  six,  or  before  it,  he  would  go  out  with  his 
gun,  to  shoot  either  hares  or  rabbits,  and  return  about  seven,  or 
half-past,  soon  after  which  we  went  to  dinner;  the  Prince  and 
Princess  appearing  in  the  drawing-room  just  as  it  was  served  up. 
Soon  after  the  dessert  appeared,  the  Prince  and  Princess  retired 
to  the  drawing-room,  whence  we  soon  heard  the  pianoforte  accom- 
panying their  voices.  At  his  own  time,  Colonel  Addenbrooke, 
the  chamberlain,  proposed  our  going  in,  always,  as  I  thought,  to 
disturb  them. 

"  After  coffee,  the  card  table  was  brought  in,  and  they  sate 
down  to  whist,  the  young  couple  being  always  partners,  the  others 
changing.  You  know  my  superiority  at  whist,  and  the  unfairness 
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of  my  sitting  down  with  unskilful  players ;  I  therefore  did  not 
obey  command,  and,  from  ignorance  of  the  delicacy  of  my 
motives,  am  recommended  to  study  Hoyle  before  my  second  visit 
there  next  week,  which  indeed  must  be  a  short  one.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  retire  at  eleven  o'clock." 

The  tranquil  felicity  which  the  distinguished  artist  whose  words 
here  quoted  described  so  feelingly,  was  unhappily  destined  to  be  of 
but  short  duration.  The  announcement  of  Her  Royal  Highness's 
pregnancy  had  increased  the  sympathy  with  which  the  public  had 
long  regarded  her,  and  the  period  at  which  she  was  to  become  a 
mother  was  looked  forward  to  with  an  eager  anticipation,  in  which 
no  tincture  of  fear  was  mingled.  She  was  in  good  health,  of  rather 
a  robust  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
reason  for  apprehending  that  she  would  not  pass  in  perfect  safety 
through  the  trial  she  was  about  to  undergo. 

On  the  fifth  of  November  she  was  attacked  with  the  pains  of 
parturition.  The  course  of  the  labour  appeared  at  first  rather 
lingering,  but  by  no  means  uncommonly  severe.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day  she  was  delivered  of  a  male  still-born  child,  but  it  was 
announced  that  she  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  however,  symptoms  of  a  most  alarming  nature  mani- 
fested themselves.  Her  strength  declined,  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
ensued,  accompanied  by  great  restlessness ;  these  were  followed 
by  severe  spasms,  in  such  rapid  succession  that  she  sunk  under 
them,  and  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of 
November,  1817,  she  breathed  her  last,  leaving,  in  addition  to 
those  with  whom  she  was  connected  by  the  most  tender  ties,  the 
whole  nation  to  bewail  the  loss  of  one  who  had  promised  to  main- 
tain in  all  its  true  purity  and  dignity  the  lofty  station  to  which 
she  was  born. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  this 
disastrous  news  throughout  the  empire.  The  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  her  as  the  first  ornament  of  the  nation ; 
their  dearest  hopes,  their  proudest  anticipations,  had  been  con- 
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nected  with  her  name.  They  believed  that  the  past,  but  not 
forgotten  glories  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  be  revived  by 
one  who,  with  more  feminine  mildness,  and  incomparably  more 
amiable  and  generous  feelings,  possessed  no  less  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  same  lion  heart.  Her  death  under  such  circum- 
stances as  befel  her,  the  extinction  of  her  own  earthly  hopes,  and 
the  pain,  the  bitterness,  and  the  suddenness  which  attended  her 
departure,  enhanced  the  severity  of  the  blow.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  the  same  month  of  November  she  was  interred  in  the  receptacle 
of  deceased  royalty  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  the  tomb 
which  closed  over  her  remains  inclosed  with  them  the  best  hopes, 
the  tenderest  affections,  of  the  whole  nation,  by  which  she  was 
fondly  beloved. 
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IN  contemplating  the  tyranny,  the  violence,  and  the  injustice  of 
the  time  in  which  this  eminent  person  flourished,  we  pause  with 
peculiar  complacency  on  the  circumstances  of  a  life  marked  by  a 
prosperity  so  unvaried  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals 
of  human  felicity.  In  four  reigns  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
occasional  sway  of  despotism  or  faction  than  by  the  alternate 
predominance,  and  consequent  persecutions,  of  two  conflicting 
churches,  he  held  uninterruptedly  the  highest  offices  in  the  state, 
under  the  protection  of  a  happy  medium  of  royal  favour,  which 
appears  not  at  any  time  either  to  have  increased  or  abated.  This 
was  not  good  fortune.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  simple  result  of 
a  sincere  loyalty ;  of  a  sagacity  which  confined  itself  to  its  proper 
objects ;  and  of  a  zeal  in  the  public  service  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
ambition.  His  life  was  extended  far  beyond  the  usual  age  of  the 
healthiest  men,  and  he  died  in  the  possession  of  immense  wealth, 
and  of  a  most  honest  character.  The  happiness  of  this  man  has 
been  in  no  small  measure  entailed  on  his  numerous  posterity, 
for  the  axe  has  never  yet  reeked  with  the  blood  of  a  Powlett,  nor 
have  their  estates  in  any  instance  fallen  under  the  scourge  of 

attainder. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Sir  John  Powlett,  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  heir  male  of  the  second  line  of  a  noble  family,  origi- 
nally from  Picardy,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  acquired  the 
Lordship  of  Powlett,  Poulet,  or  Paulet,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
afterwards  used  that  surname,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir 
William  Poulet,  of  Hinton  St.  George,  in  the  same  county,  who 
represented  the  elder,  and  whose  posterity  has  been  also  since 
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ennobled.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1475,  and  it  is  most  singular 
that  from  that  period  to  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  no  genuine 
memorial  is  to  be  found  even  of  one  solitary  fact  of  his  interme- 
diate life.  Naunton  alone,  speaking  of  him  and  of  the  then  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  tells  us  generally  that  "  they  were  both  younger 
brothers,"  (a  mistake,  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  with  respect  to 
Povvlett)  "  yet  of  noble  houses,  and  spent  what  was  left  them,  and 
came  on  trust  to  the  Court,  where,  upon  the  bare  stock  of  their 
wits,  they  began  to  traffic  for  themselves,  and  prospered  so  well 
that  they  got,  spent,  and  left,  more  than  any  subjects  from  the 
Norman  conquest  to  their  own  times."  In  1533  then  we  first 
meet  with  him,  at  that  time  a  knight,  in  the  office  of  Comptroller 
of  the  King's  household;  and  in  the  following  year,  as  Lord 
Herbert  informs  us,  he  was  joined  in  commission  with  three  of 
Henry's  most  highly  trusted  servants  to  accompany  and  assist  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  dispatched  to  Marseilles,  by  the 
desire  of  Francis  the  first,  to  attend  an  interview  of  that  Monarch 
with  Pope  Clement  the  seventh. 

In  1538  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  and  by 
a  patent  of  the  ninth  of  March,  1539,  was  raised  to  the  Peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  St.  John  of  Basing,  in  Hants,  an  estate  which 
he  derived  from  the  marriage  of  an  ancestor  with  a  co-heir  of  the 
House  of  Poynings,  in  which  that  Barony  had  been  formerly 
vested.  On  this  domain  he  erected  a  magnificent  seat,  and  here 
Naunton,  in  asserting  that  he  "  had  spent  what  was  left  him,"  is 
again  in  error.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries  in  1540,  he  was  placed  in  the  important  office  of  Master, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
We  find  his  name  in  the  number  of  executors  of  Henry's  will,  and 
of  the  Council,  or  guardians,  appointed  by  it  for  the  infant  suc- 
cessor. He  now  rose  with  the  rapidity  almost  peculiar  to  favou- 
rites, a  class  to  which  he  certainly  never  belonged.  On  the  nine- 
teenth of  January,  1549,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire ;  was 
presently  after  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer ;  and  on  the 
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twelfth  of  October,  1551,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of 
Winchester.  In  the  same  year  he  presided  as  Lord  High  Steward 
on  the  tryal  of  the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  whose  now 
crushed  influence  he  had  probably  owed  his  lately  acquired 
distinctions. 

In  the  brief  struggle  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  after 
Edward's  death,  he  espoused  Mary's  title  with  courage  and  frank- 
ness. With  this  disposition,  together  perhaps  with  an  acquies- 
cence which  it  has  been  hinted  that  he  too  readily  and  suddenly 
professed  in  the  religious  faith  of  that  Princess,  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  should  have  continued  to  possess  her  favour,  and  his  high 
office,  during  her  reign.  The  insinuation  however  of  this  courtly 
sacrifice  of  conscience  rests  solely  on  a  few  careless  words  of  Sir 
Robert  Naunton,  whom  we  have  already  twice  convicted  of  mis- 
representing this  great  man.  Naunton  merely  says,  again  coupling 
Pembroke  with  the  Marquis,  "  that  they  two  were  always  of  the 
King's  religion,  and  over-zealous  professors."  Certainly  neither 
a  partiality  to  Mary,  nor  to  her  religion,  was  likely  to  recommend 
him  to  Elizabeth,  yet  she  left  him  undisturbed  in  the  possession 
of  his  post  of  Lord  Treasurer  till  his  death ;  and  from  this,  and 
indeed  from  all  considerations  which  the  very  scanty  particulars 
that  we  have  of  him  may  authorize  us  to  form,  we  may  draw  an 
inference  more  satisfactory  than  we  frequently  obtain  from  direct 
historical  report,  that  he  was  an  able,  a  faithful,  and  altogether 
worthy  public  servant,  whose  memory  derives  a  higher  credit 
from  the.  silence  of  detraction  than  it  might  have  acquired  from 
that  probably  qualified  and  doubtful  eulogy  which  history  has 
denied  to  his  character. 

It  is  true  that  his  long  continuance  in  office  has  been  ascribed 
to  a  readiness  of  compliance  with  the  variety  of  factions  which 
distinguished  his  time,  and  this  charge  too  has  arisen  from  an 
ill-natured  paraphrase  of  Naunton's  of  a  favourite  saying  of  the 
ancient  minister,  which  has  been  eagerly  transcribed  into  peerages, 
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and  other  books  of  as  little  biographical  weight  — "  Being 
questioned,"  says  Naunton,  "  by  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
how  he  stood  up  for  thirty  years  together  amidst  the  changes 
and  reigns  of  so  many  chancellors  and  great  personages  ?  c  Why/ 
quoth  the  Marquis,  '  ortus  sum  ex  salice,  non  ex  quercu ;'  I  was 
made  of  the  pliable  willow,  not  of  the  stubborn  oak."  Naunton 
had  derived  the  information  which  he  thus  garbled  from  an  emi- 
nent contemporary  of  his  own,  Sir  Julius  Caesar.  In  an  abstract 
made  by  Dr.  Birch,  remaining  in  the  Museum,  of  an  original 
journal  kept  by  that  statesman  during  almost  the  whole  of  his 
long  life,  we  find  the  following  entry — 

"  Late  supping  I  forbear  ; 
Wine  and  women  I  forswear  $ 
My  neck  and  feet  I  keep  from  cold ; 
No  marvel  then  though  I  be  old. 
I  am  a  willow,  not  an  oak  5 
I  chide,  but  never  hurt  with  stroke." 

"  This,"  continues  Sir  Julius,  "  was  the  answer  of  my  godfather, 
William  Poulet,  Knt.,  Lord  St.  John,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Marquis 
of  Winchester,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  being  demanded 
by  an  inward  friend  how  he  had  lived  in  the  times  of  seven 
Monarchs,  in  all  times  of  his  life  increasing  in  greatness  of  honour 
and  preferment."  Thus  the  Marquis  tells  us  in  the  four  first  lines 
the  means  by  which  he  had  attained  to  very  old  age ;  and  in  the 
two  last,  how  he  had  maintained  himself  in  his  public  stations  in 
times  of  great  difficulty — "  I  corrected  mildly,  says  he,  with  a 
willow  twig,  and  not  with  an  oaken  cudgel."  His  answer  there- 
fore refers,  not  to  the  practice  of  submission,  but  to  the  exercise 
of  authority. 

A  few  original  letters,  all  on  the  same  subject,  and  that  little 
connected  with  history,  and  less  with  biography,  from  this  noble- 
man to  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Household,  are  preserved  in  the 
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Museum^  I  will  however  close  these  meagre  notices  with  a 
transcript  of  one  of  them,  not  only  because  I  believe  that  we  have 
at  present  no  published  example  of  his  pen,  but  for  the  somewhat 
curious  intelligence  which  it  affords  of  the  difficulties  and  terrors 
to  which  the  Court,  and  even  the  Monarch,  were  then  exposed 
during  the  visitations  of  pestilence. 

"  I  comend  me  hartely  to  you,  and  think  that  the  Queue's 
Ma*.6  hath  don  verry  well  to  proge  the  Plyament  to  Octobr  xii 
monethes,  &  to  adjorne  the  Term  to  Hillary  next.  The  Exche- 
qwer,  &  the  receit,  wilbe  well  kept  in  Syon,  and  for  the  triall  of 
that  I  have  sent ;  and  at  Shene  the  Courts  of  the  Wards  and  of  the 
Duchy  may  be  well  kept,  yf  Mr.  Sakvile  can  be  so  plesed  (wherof 
I  dout,  because  he  hath  no  oder  lodging  ny  t'hand  out  of  London) 
to  whom  I  have  writen,  and  shall  have  auns*  from  him  w*  spede, 
and  upon  his  auns?  I  shall  returne  you  pfit  knolege  in  all  that 
matt?  I  think  no  howse  of  the  Queue's  about  London  w^in  xii 
my  lies  meet  for  her  Grace's  access  to  before  the  feast  of  All  Saints : 
then  I  note  you  these  howses  after  wrighten,  to  serve  if  need 
requier — Hatfeld ;  Graf  ton ;  the  Moore ;  Woods  t  ok  ;  Langley,  no 
good  wyntter  howse  and  yet  my  Ladye's  of  Warwycke  for 
tearme  of  lyfe.  Homewards  from  Langley  I  cannot  bring  the 
Quene  but  by  Reding,  and  by  Newberie,  where  they  die,  wherin 
may  be  great  perell,  more  then  I  wishe  shold  be.  I  think  her 
Ma*e  best  were  where  her  Highnes  now  is,  in  Wyndsore,  if  helthe 
there  contenewe,  though  the  howse  be  cowlde,  wc-h  may  be  holpen 
w^  good  fyers ;  and  if  her  Highnes  shalbe  forced  to  remove,  as  God 
forbid,  I  think  then  best  the  Howsehold  be  put  to  bowrde  wages, 
and  certeyne  of  the  Cownsell  appoynted  to  wayte,  and  herselfe  to 
repayre  to  Otland,  where  her  Mt6  may  remayne  well,  if  no  greate 
resort  be  made  to  the  howse,  and  by  this  doinge  the  perell  of  all 
removes  shalbe  taken  away,  &  the  great  charge  that  therof  fol- 
loweith.  And  there  is  at  hand  Hampton  Cowrt,  Richmond,  and 
Eltome ;  large  howses  for  romes,  and  good  ayre ;  &  nowe  colde 
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wether  and  frostes  will  bring  helthe,  w°.h  God  helpe.  The  rest  of 
the  howses  the  surveyor  can  name  you.  Westm*  the  xxiii  daye 
of  Septembre,  1563. 

Yo?  loving  frend, 

WINCHESTER." 

The  Marquis  died  on  the  tenth  of  March,  1572,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-seven,  "  having  seen,"  says  Camden,  "  one  hundred  and 
three  persons  that  were  descended  from  him."  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  by  his  first  lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Capel,  had  four  sons,  and  as  many  daughters.  John, 
who  succeeded  to  his  honours,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  extinct 
Dukes  of  Bolton,  and  the  present  Marquis  of  Winchester; 
Thomas  ;  Chedioke ;  and  Giles.  The  daughters  were  Alice,  mar- 
ried to  Richard  Stowell,  of  Cotherston,  in  the  county  of  Somerset ; 
Margaret,  to  Sir  William  Berkeley ;  Margery,  to  Richard  Waller, 
of  Oldstoke,  in  Bucks ;  and  Eleanor,  to  Sir  Richard  Pecksall. 
His  second  Marchioness  was  Winifred,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bruges,  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  relict  of  the  wealthy  Sir 
Richard  Sackville.  By  her  he  had  no  issue. 
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WILLIAM  FIELDING, 

FIRST  EARL  OF  DENBIGH. 

1  HE  subject  of  this  memoir  was  more  distinguished  by  his  death 
than  by  his  life ;  more  by  his  domestic  virtues  than  his  public 
character.  He  was  the  heir  male  of  a  private  family,  the  main 
importance  of  which  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  its  station 
in  the  first  class  of  English  gentry ;  on  extensive  territorial  pos- 
sessions; and,  on  an  alledged  descent  from  the  ancient  Counts 
of  Hapsburg,  whose  House  has  given  so  many  Sovereigns  to 
Europe.  An  alliance  with  the  family  of  one  whom  the  unrea- 
sonable favour  of  two  Monarchs,  and  the  excess  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion, afterwards  rendered  for  a  time  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
England,  drew  this  gentleman  from  his  respectable  retirement, 
and  placed  him  in  employments  which  he  executed  at  least  with 
perfect  fidelity,  and  in  the  possession  of  dignities  which  at  least 
he  never  disgraced. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Basil  Fielding,  of 
Newnham  Paddox  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  of  Tixall,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
married,  at  an  early  age,  Mary,  daughter,  by  a  second  marriage, 
of  Sir  George  Villiers,  of  Brokesby,  in  Leicestershire,  a  neigh- 
bouring country  gentleman,  the  prospects  and  expectations  of 
whose  family  were  then  not  more  extensive  than  those  of  his  own. 
George,  however,  the  fourth  of  her  five  brothers,  at  that  time  a 
child,  was  destined  to  an  almost  unparalleled  splendor  of  exalta- 
tion. He  became,  several  years  after,  the  mighty  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  nearly  the  sole  dispenser  of  royal  favours,  which, 
with  the  most  prodigal  hand,  he  lavished  on  all  his  kindred  and 
alliances.  His  brother  in  law,  Fielding,  of  whom  we  know 
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nothing  previously  to  that  period  but  that  he  had  been  knighted 
at  Belvoir  Castle  by  James,  when  that  Prince  was  on  his  way 
from  Scotland  to  mount  the  English  throne,  and  soon  after 
appointed  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  Warwickshire,  was,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  December,  1620,  created  Viscount  Fielding  of  Newnham 
Paddox ;  in  the  following  year  appointed  Master  of  the  Great 
Wardrobe ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  1622,  was 
advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Denbigh.  His  Patent  for  that  dig- 
nity records  a  curious  proof  of  Buckingham's  overweening 
haughtiness,  for  his  marriage  with  the  favourite's  sister  is  speci- 
fically assigned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  conferring  it  on  him, 
and  indeed  the  others  are  little  more  than  customary  matters  of 
form.  The  terms  in  question  are  "  Ob  generis  claritatem,  et 
nuptias  admodum  honorandas,  sed  prsecipue  ob  eximiam  virtutem, 
et  erga  nos  et  coronam  nostram  fidem." 

He  was  admitted  into  the  very  small  party  which  attended 
Prince  Charles  on  his  sudden  and  secret  journey  into  Spain  in 
1623,  and  was  soon  after  his  return  invested  with  a  considerable 
naval  command  by  Buckingham,  who,  among  his  splendid 
appointments,  held  that  of  High  Admiral  of  England.  On  this 
part  of  Denbigh's  story  little  satisfactory  information  is  to  be 
obtained,  and  it  may  be  clearly  inferred  that  his  services  were  at 
the  best  unimportant.  Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Warwick- 
shire, simply  informs  us  that  "  he  was  Admiral  at  sea  in  several 
expeditions ;"  and  Whitelocke,  in  his  "  Memorials  "  for  the  year 
1626,  has  this  curious  passage — "  about  this  time  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  had  one  hundred  sail  of  ships  under  his  command  in 
our  seas,  but  his  Excellency,  having  no  command  to  fight,  suf- 
fered divers  English  vessels  to  be  taken  away  by  our  enemies  in 
his  view,  without  rescue  by  their  countrymen :"  and  again,  under 
the  year  1628,  "  the  fleet  under  command  of  the  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh sailed  to  Rochelle,  and,  finding  there  some  French  ships, 
would  not  assault  them,  though  fewer  and  weaker  than  them- 
selves by  many  degrees ;  but,  after  shewing  themselves  only, 
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they  returned,  and  left  Rochelle  unrelieved.  The  Council  here 
being  informed  thereof,  and  some  parliament  men,  letters  were 
sent  from  the  Council  to  the  Dnke,  to  order  the  Earl  of  Denbigh 
to  go  again,  and  to  relieve  Rochelle." 

Bishop  Kennet,  in  his  invaluable  "  Complete  History  of 
England,"  goes  more  largely  into  the  particulars  of  this  latter 
expedition.  He  tells  us  that  "  a  fleet  of  about  fifty  ships  was 
early  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
who,  for  want  of  mariners,  or  for  the  service  of  a  descent,  took  in 
two  thousand  two  hundred  able  land-men,  and,  setting  sail  from 
Plymouth  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  came  to  anchor  in  the 
road  of  Rochelle  on  the  first  of  May.  He  found  twenty  sail  of 
the  King  of  France's  ships  riding  before  the  harbour,  and,  being 
much  superior  in  numbers  and  strength,  he  sent  advice  into  the 
town  that  he  would  sink  the  French  ships  as  soon  as  the  wind 
came  west,  and  made  a  higher  flood.  About  the  eighth  of  May 
the  wind  and  tide  served  accordingly,  and  the  Rochellers  ex- 
pected and  solicited  for  that  season  of  deliverance ;  but  the  Earl, 
without  attempting  the  opportunity,  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed 
away,  suffering  four  of  the  French  ships  to  pursue,  as  it  were  the 
English  Fleet,  that  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
May.  This  other  inglorious  expedition  was  a  greater  discou- 
ragement to  the  poor  Rochellers,  and  increased  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  a  popish  interest  at  home.  Many  concluded  the 
whole  design  was  but  a  feint,  and  meant  rather  by  the  Court 
party  to  reduce  Rochelle  than  relieve  it.  Some  clamoured  against 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  said  nothing  better  could  be  expected 
from  his  conduct  who  was  brother  in  law  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Others  charged  it  as  a  plot  in  one  Clark,  a  Bedchamber 
man,  who  had  been  a  chief  commissioner  in  both  the  expeditions, 
and,  being  a  reputed  Papist,  was  supposed  to  be  employed  for  an 
instrument  of  miscarriage.  One  le  Brun,  a  Frenchman,  captain 
in  the  English  Fleet,  gave  a  deposition  before  the  Mayor  of  Ply- 
mouth, on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  which  argued  treachery,  or 
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apparent  cowardice,  in  the  management  of  this  late  expedition. 
This  account  was  certified  by  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth  to  the 
Burgesses  of  that  town  in  parliament,  by  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Council  Table,  from  whence  a  letter  was  directed  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  dated  the  thir- 
teenth of  May,  1628,  to  signify  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh  should  return  back  to  relieve  the  town  of  Rochelle  with 
the  fleet  under  his  charge,  with  other  ships,  prepared  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth.  But,  for  all  this  order  in  Council,  no  such 
return  was  made,  nor  any  enquiry  into  the  obstruction  of  it." 

This  narrative  affords  an  ample  illustration  of  the  short  passage 
quoted  from  Whitelocke,  and  recites,  candidly  enough,  the  main 
facts  of  these  ill  conceived,  and  worse  performed  enterprizes. 
Buckingham,  who  had  forced  his  master  into  a  war  with  France 
that  he  might  gratify  his  vanity  by  assuming  the  conduct  of  it, 
found  himself  wholly  unequal  to  the  task ;  and  Denbigh,  the 
creature  of  his  power  and  of  his  kindness,  was  no  further  blame- 
able  than  in  retaining  a  station  which  bound  him  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  wild  and  capricious  orders  of  his  patron.  The  murther 
of  Buckingham,  within  few  weeks  after,  when  he  was  preparing 
to  retrieve  his  reputation  by  commanding  in  person  a  new  expe- 
dition to  Rochelle,  probably  saved  the  favourite  from  impeach- 
ment; but  the  subsequent  forbearance,  at  such  an  over-heated 
period,  from  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Denbigh  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  public  opinion  of  his  innocence. 

He  was  indeed  allowed  to  exercise  his  command  in  a  third 
attempt  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  Duke.  Tere  Daniel, 
in  his  Journal  Historique  de  Louis  XIII,  under  the  date  of  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1628,  says  "  Une  troisifeme  flotte  d'Angle- 
terre,  commande*e  par  le  Generale  Dambi,  paroit  a  la  vue  de  la 
Rochelle."  Denbigh,  left  now  to  use  his  own  discretion,  seems 
to  have  made  some  spirited,  though  fruitless  efforts ;  for  the  same 
author  adds  that  the  third  and  fourth  of  October  were  passed,  to 
use  his  own  words,  in  "  tentatives  inutiles  des  Anglois  pour 
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forcer  la  Digue  qui  fermoit  le  port  de  la  Rochelle."  That  town 
finally  surrendered  to  Louis  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  latter  month, 
and  Daniel  closes  his  notes  relative  to  this  last  unlucky  attempt 
by  informing  us  that,  on  the  tenth  of  November,  "  la  flotte 
d'Angleterre  est  battue,  et  fort  maltraitt6  par  la  tempete  en 
retournant."  That  Denbigh  however  had  incurred  considerable 
unpopularity  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  his  being  soon 
after  sent  into  an  honourable  exile,  under  the  character  of 
Ambassador  to  the  Sophi,  a  fact  which  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  very  rare  engraving  of  him  by  Voerst,  which  states  also 
that  he  was  at  the  Court  of  that  monarch  in  1631.  This  circum- 
stance of  his  life  sufficiently  explains  the  remarkable  accompani- 
ments to  the  portrait  prefixed  to  this  very  imperfect  memoir. 
Those  who  shew  to  strangers  the  fine  collection  in  which  the 
original  remains  account  for  the  singularities  in  question  by 
asserting,  with  the  usual  simplicity  and  perseverance  of  such 
exhibiters,  that  he  was  Governor  of  Jamaica,  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  tradition,  that  island  was  not  possessed  by  the  English 
till  several  years  after  his  death. 

In  the  treasure  which  has  been  amassed  and  preserved  of  the 
correspondence  of  eminent  Englishmen,  I  find  only  a  single  letter 
of  this  Nobleman ;  an  undated  original,  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  of  some  curiosity,  inasmuch  as  it  discloses 
an  historical  fact  hitherto  wholly  unnoticed — that  Ley,  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  and  Lord  Treasurer,  who  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  removed  from  that  office  for  being  too  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  of  advancing  the  King's  revenue,  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
become  an  object  of  parliamentary  jealousy,  probably  on  a  score 
directly  contrary.  It  is  clear,  from  an  examination  of  dates,  that 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough  was  the  "  Treasurer"  alluded  to,  and 
that  the  letter  was  written  previously  to  July,  1628,  for  on  the 
fifteenth  of  that  month  he  was  dismissed,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  next  Buckingham  was  assassinated.  The  letter  is  in 
the  Harleian  Collection — 
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My  Lo. 

This  morning*  the  Treasurer  ca~e  to  the  House,  and, 
after  wee  had  satt  some  halfe  an  hower,  my  Lo.  of  Essex  moved 
that,  whereas  there  was  a  greate  Lorde  that  had  spoken  some 
speeches  which  concerned  the  honour  of  both  Houses,  which  was 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  and  a  combination  against  him ;  he 
thought  it  fitting  that  it  should  bee  cleared,  and  their  names 
knowne,  to  the  which  purpose  many  more  rose  and  spoke :  but 
the  Treasurer  desired  a  longer  time,  by  reason  that  he  had  not  all 
his  witnesses  ready,  and  in  his  speech  said  these  wordes,  as  neare 
as  I  can  remember — '  I  am  as  honest  a  man,  and  as  faithfull  to 
the  King  and  kingdom  as  any  subject  the  King  hath.  I  desier 
but  justice  in  both  Houses,  and  I  defie  the  worlde,  for  I  will 
prove  myself  as  honest,  and  an  honester,  man  as  those  that  sett 
the  business  on  foote ;  those  that  plotted  it ;  or  those  that  coun- 
tenanced it' — This  he  hath  spoken,  and  much  more,  which  my 
memory  will  not  give  me  leave  to  relate. 

Ever  your's, 

WILL.  DENBIGH. 

The  Earl  seems  to  have  retired  into  privacy  soon  after  his 
return  from  Persia,  and  remained  unemployed  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  when  he  placed  himself,  to  use  the  words 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  as  a  volunteer  in  the  King's  guard  of 
Horse."  In  the  spring  of  1643  Prince  Rupert,  their  commander, 
marched  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  he  had  been  for 
several  weeks  quartered,  towards  the  northern  coast,  to  meet  the 
Queen,  who  had  lately  landed  there  from  Holland,  and,  on  his 
way,  seized  the  virulently  disaffected  town  of  Birmingham. 
There,  says  Clarendon,  "  in  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
too  eager  pursuit  of  that  loose  troop  of  Horse  that  was  in  it,  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  un- 
wearied pains,  and  exact  submission  to  discipline  and  order,  had 
been  a  volunteer  in  Prince  Rupert's  troop,  and  been  engaged  with 
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singular  courage  in  all  his  enterprizes  of  danger,  was  unfortu- 
nately wounded  with  many  hurts  on  the  head  and  body,  with 
swords  and  poll-axes,  of  which  within  two  or  three  days  he  died." 
The  day  of  his  death  was  the  third  of  April,  1643,  and  his  remains 
were  interred  at  Monk's  Kirby,  in  Leicestershire. 

This  nobleman's  consort,  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  life  of  her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  says 
that  "  she  was  a  very  accomplished  lady,  adorned  with  every 
virtue  ornamental  to  her  sex,"  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Their  issue  was  Basil,  second  Earl  of  Denbigh,  a  man  of  consi- 
derable talents,  whom  some  perverseness  of  character  or  of  cir- 
cumstances had  induced  to  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  rebel 
cause,  and  more  than  once  to  face  his  father  in  the  field; 
George,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Desmond,  &c.  in  Ireland,  and 
whose  eldest  son,  William,  succeeded  to  the  titles  of  his  uncle, 
Basil,  and  was  ancestor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Denbigh;  and 
Philip,  who  died  in  1627,  without  issue.  They  had  also  four 
daughters ;  Mary,  married  to  James,  first  Duke  of  Hamilton ; 
Anne,  to  Baptist  Noel,  eldest  son  and  successor  to  Edward,  first 
Viscount  Campden;  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lewis  Boyle,  Viscount 
Kynelmeaky,  in  Ireland,  second  son  of  Richard,  first  Earl  of 
Cork,  and  created  by  Charles  the  second,  in  1660,  Countess  of 
Guildford  for  her  life;  and  Henrietta  Maria,  who  died  in 
childhood. 
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HORATIO  WALPOLE, 

FOURTH  EARL  OF  ORFORD. 

IT  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  very  justly,  that  he  who  could 
commence  a  sketch  of  this  admirable  person's  life  and  charac- 
ter with  a  dull  genealogical  detail,  instead  of  hastening  at  once 
into  the  beauties  of  his  subject,  must  be  one  of  the  most  phleg- 
matic and  tasteless  of  mankind.  The  writer  can  honestly  say, 
on  his  own  behalf,  that  he  has  been  by  no  means  insensible 
to  the  temptation,  although  he  has  no  better  apology  for  resist- 
ing it  than  a  mere  mechanical  inclination  to  comply  with  the 
hitherto  invariable  custom  of  this  work. — Horace  Walpole  then, 
to  give  him  the  appellation  by  which  his  memory  stands  con- 
secrated in  the  temple  of  fame,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son 
of  the  celebrated  minister,  Sir  Robert,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Orford,  by  his  first  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Shorter, 
of  Bybrook,  in  Kent. 

He  was  born  in  1717,  and  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  con- 
temporary with  the  afterwards  highly  admired  poet,  Gray,  and 
his  constant  companion,  not  only  there,  but  at  Cambridge,  whither 
they  resorted  together,  to  finish  their  studies,  and  where  Mr. 
Walpole  was  entered  of  King's  College.  He  wrote  there  a  poem, 
"  in  memory  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,"  which  he  printed  in  1738, 
and  left  Cambridge,  in  1739,  without  taking  a  degree,  passing 
over  to  the  continent,  still  accompanied  by  his  friend  Gray,  and 
travelled  through  France  to  Italy.  He  resided  for  several  months 
at  Florence,  where  Sir  Horace  Mann  was  the  English  Resident,  a 
friend  whose  father  had  been  raised  to  wealth  and  importance  by 
Sir  Robert,  and  who  had  served  him  in  return,  by  his  evidence, 
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when  that  great  man  was  under  parliamentary  prosecution.  Here 
Mr.  Walpole  found,  of  course,  the  most  extensive  introduction  to 
the  highest  society,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  luxuries  of  this 
delightful  place,  enriched  by  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in 
nature  and  in  art.  Gray,  more  grave ;  perhaps  more  moral  and 
strict ;  and  at  a  period  when  men  of  different  classes,  as  to  birth, 
wealth,  and  station,  did  not  mix  so  easily  as  in  our  time,  was  left 
almost  wholly  to  himself,  while  his  gayer  companion  revelled  in 
a  compliance  with  all  the  seductions  of  high  life.  Thus  some 
bickerings  between  the  friends  grew  gradually  into  a  bitter  quarrel, 
and  at  length,  in  1741,  they  separated,  and  Gray  left  him,  and 
returned  to  England. 

Walpole's  accomplishments  and  acquirements  were  of  a  kind 
admirably  suited  to  Gray's  rich  and  curious  mind.  These,  added 
to  the  opportunities  given  by  Walpole's  rank  and  name  of  the 
most  uncontrouled  access  to  all  sources  of  information  and  amuse- 
ment, were  attractions  so  alluring,  that  something  of  great  violence 
must  have  occurred  to  overbalance  them,  and  to  cause  a  separa- 
tion by  which  Gray  must  have  so  materially  suffered.  It  is  clear 
that,  to  the  last,  he  considered  his  companion  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong ;  but  a  freedom,  in  early  youth,  from  levity  on  the  part  of 
Walpole,  when  so  flattered,  and  so  surrounded  by  all  worldly  ad- 
vantages; with  a  brilliant  genius,  polished  manners,  and  exuberant 
activity  and  gaiety  of  spirits  ;  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect 
of  humanity.  Walpole  says  of  Gray  that  he  had  every  thing  great 
and  rich  in  his  mind  and  heart,  but  that  he  was  not  agreeable. 
The  truth  is  that  Gray's  afflictions  from  his  childhood  had  de- 
pressed his  spirits,  and  made  his  melancholy  operate  as  a  damp 
on  the  joys  of  gilded  prosperity.  A  timidity,  a  morbid  sensibility, 
a  faulty  fastidiousness,  a  very  limited  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  manners  perhaps  stiff  by  nature,  may  account  for  the  violent 
disruption  that  severed  them. 

Mr.  Walpole  returned  also  in  1741,  and  found  a  seat  for  the 
borough  of  Callirigton  ready  for  him,  in  the  Parliament  which  met 
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in  the  June  of  that  year.  His  hahits  however  were  little  calcu- 
lated for  success  on  that  theatre,  and,  though  he  continued  for 
twenty-five  successive  years  to  represent  different  Norfolk  boroughs, 
his  addresses  to  the  House  were  so  unfrequent.  and  so  brief,  that 
only  one  of  his  speeches  has  been  remembered  ;  in  which,  soon 
after  his  first  election,  he  ably,  as  well  as  'amiably,  defended  his 
father  against  a  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  that 
minister :  the  truth  is,  that  he  had  returned  to  England  with  a 
mind  so  stored  with  the  fruits  of  an  interesting  and  elegant  ob- 
servation ;  so  enthusiastic  in  the  cultivation  of  them ;  and  so 
capaciously  formed  to  receive  and  to  mature  them ;  that  he  was 
wholly  unfitted  for  the  routine  of  any  ordinary,  and,  perhaps  of 
all  others,  of  political  pursuits.  He  carelessly  commenced  author, 
but  his  early  works  were  few,  and  of  moderate  importance.  He 
communicated  some  papers  to  "  The  World,"  a  periodical  work 
of  considerable  distinction,  and  some  poems  to  Dodsley's  Miscel- 
lany, and,  in  1752,  published  K  ^des  Walpoliana,"  a  description 
of  his  father's  magnificent  seat  of  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  especially 
of  his  admirable  collection  of  pictures.  In  1757  he  established 
his  private  printing-press  at  his  Gothic  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
where  he  printed  numerous  small  literary  curiosities,  and  some 
very  valuable  works.  The  history,  character,  and  contents,  of 
Strawberry  Hill  are  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  impertinent 
to  repeat  them  here.  The  fault  of  this  truly  classical  house  was 
that  its  original  space  was  too  confined.  No  architect  or  work- 
man correctly  understood  Gothic  forms  and  ornaments  at  the  time 
that  it  was  commenced ;  it  wanted  massiveness,  which  subjected  it 
to  the  censure  of  the  critics  ;  but  its  combinations  were  those  of  un- 
doubted genius,  and  produced  all  the  magic  on  the  imagination 
which  its  owner  intended.  The  curiosities  in  the  arts  which  it 
contained  were  as  exquisite  as  they  were  numerous ;  and,  when  the 
visitor  coupled  these  wonders  with  the  imagination  attached  to 
.the  idea  of  the  author  of"  the  Castle  of  Otranto,"  this  habitation 
produced  a  spell  not  less  powerful  than  delightful.  In  addition 
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to  that  fascinating  work,  it  was  from  the  press  of  Strawberry  Hill 
that  Gray's  poems  were  first  brought  into  notice ;  and  hence  too 
Mr.  Walpole  produced  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting/'  his  "  Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  and  his  "  Historic  Doubts," 
regarding  Richard  the  third  ;  a  discussion  of  great  ingenuity,  and 
deep  interest,  which  has  raised  a  question  not  yet  laid.  It  has 
been  objected  that  his  arguments  are  not  convincing ;  his  very 
title  proves  that  he  offered  them  with  no  such  pretension.  The 
disquisition  however  has  the  merits  of  research,  learning,  criticism, 
sagacity,  liveliness,  and  elegance ;  a  combination  of  claims  to  praise 
rare  indeed. 

The  employment  of  Mr.  Walpole's  press,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
not  entirely  devoted  to  the  productions  of  his  own  pen.  Among 
many  smaller  pieces  which  he  thought  merited  to  be  rescued  from 
oblivion,  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  exquisitely  curious  account 
of  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  translated  from  the  "  Travels  of  Paul 
Hentzner ;"  for  the  autobiography,  little  less  curious,  of  Edward 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ;  and  for  Lord  Whitworth's  account 
of  Russia.  Taking  it  in  all  its  points  of  view,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  his  own  works  which  ever  issued  from  it  was  his 
tragedy  of  "  the  Mysterious  Mother,"  founded,  as  is  said,  on 
facts,  which  however  magnificently  horrible,  and  exquisitely  pa- 
thetic, were  too  revolting  for  theatrical  representation.  This  is 
to  be  much  regretted,  since  it  has  the  high  approbation  of  many 
critics ;  and,  among  them,  a  most  ingenious,  and  still  more  candid 
writer,  whose  pen  was  almost  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  drama, 
has  not  scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion  that  "  it  was  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  play  of  the  last  century." 

In  September,  1765,  Mr.  Walpole  visited  Paris,  where  he  fore- 
saw the  working  of  the  seeds  of  the  revolution,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  the  dreadful  explosion.  Here  he  formed  an  inti- 
macy with  the  Marquise  du  Deffand,  a  lady  totally  blind,  but, 
like  himself,  abounding  in  wit,  and  not  indisposed  to  sarcasm,  his 
correspondence  with  whom  has  been  of  late  years  published.  Her 
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profuse  idolatry  of  Mr.  Walpole  always  filled  him  with  terror, 
lest  it  should  expose  him  to  ridicule,  the  fear  of  which  was  among 
his  most  prominent  feelings,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  being 
one  of  his  own  leading  and  practical  talents.  Thus  the  ironical 
letter,  which  he  wrote  with  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  piquancy 
in  the  character  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  intensely  aggravated  the 
quarrel  between  Hume  and  Rousseau,  in  which,  though  the  latter 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  to  blame,  yet  he  had 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  large  portion  of  his  anger.  Hume  was 
without  a  heart,  and  Rousseau's  irritability  was  morbid  and  insane. 
Walpole's  irony  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  more  witty  than 
amiable :  in  pity  to  the  infirmities  of  the  eloquent  Genevan,  his 
disordered  feelings  should  have  been  spared. 

It  was  soon  after  this  time  that  he  received  from  Chatterton, 
another  inspired  maniac,  but  of  a  different  class,  a  communication 
respecting  some  pretended  painters,  which  he  at  once  discovered 
to  be  a  deception,  and  which  he  therefore  very  naturally  answered 
with  coldness.  New  forgeries  were  once  more  pressed  upon  his 
attention,  and  detected,  and  here  their  correspondence  ended. 
For  this  passive  resistance  of  imposture  the  envious,  the  idle, 
and  the  malignant,  combined  to  load  him  with  reproaches,  as 
though  he  ought  at  once  to  have  penetrated  into  the  extraor- 
dinary genius  of  the  impostor,  and,  by  becoming  his  patron,  to 
have  rescued  him  from  the  distress  which  terminated  in  suicide. 
He  condescended  to  justify  himself,  in  answer  to  this  most 
absurd  imputation,  by  a  narrative  of  facts  not  less  lively  than 
perspicuous  and  convincing. 

The  two  most  material  publications  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's pen  have  appeared  since  his  death — his  "  Memoirs  of  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,"  and  a  voluminous 
collection  of  his  Letters.  It  is  evident,  from  certain  singular  cir- 
cumstances declared  in  the  preface  to  the  former,  that  he  con- 
sidered it  the  most  valuable  and  perfect  of  his  works,  not  only  for 
its  historical  communications,  but  for  the  style  and  language  in 
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which  they  are  given.  The  memoirs,  however,  abound  in  trite 
and  insignificant  relations,  and  the  style  is  alternately  mean  and 
turgid,  and  frequently  deformed  by  ungrammatical  affectations  of 
singular  modes  of  expression.  The  fact  is,  that  he  bestowed  more 
time  and  pains  on  these  memoirs  than  on  any  other  of  his  works, 
and  his  light  arid  airy  genius  seems  to  have  fled  on  the  approach 
of  labour.  His  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  justly  considered 
as  among  the  most  amusing,  lively,  elegant,  and  curious,  in  the 
English  language. 

In  his  life,  his  literary  reputation  stood,  as  it  surely  deserved, 
very  high  ;  but,  since  the  lion  died,  from  some  strange  causes,  not 
yet  entirely  developed,  the  tide  turned  against  him,  and  he  has 
been  in  many  quarters  most  severely  and  uncandidly  animadverted 
on.  There  is  a  common  opinion  that  he  wanted  heart,  though  no 
proof  of  it  has  been  fairly  adduced.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world  ; 
and,  though  he  seemed  to  think  tenaciously  for  himself,  is  said  by 
his  censurers  to  have  been  a  slave  to  its  opinions.  They  tell  us 
too  that  his  mind  was  too  fond  of  little  things,  and  that  he  rather 
seized  on  the  minor  traits  of  illustrious  characters  than  the  grand. 
To  these,  say  they,  his  sagacity  was  principally  turned,  and  also 
his  wit,  and  epigrammatic  point,  the  excellence  of  which  is  allowed, 
because  it  would  be  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  lessen  it. 
His  talents  were  original  and  forcible,  and,  as  he  did  every  thing- 
after  his  own  manner,  so  he  could  never  fail  to  be  interesting  and 
instructive  :  whatever  he  undertook  he  set  in  a  new  light.  His 
taste  in  the  arts  was  exquisite,  never  dull,  prolix,  or  tedious  ; 
he  always  exhibits  the  greatest  mark  of  genius,  happy  selection. 
A  memory  powerful  in  seizing,  and  strong  in  retaining,  all  that 
was  singular  and  piquant  in  historical,  or  other  relation,  with 
great  copiousness,  as  well  as  sharpness  of  observance  and  dis- 
crimination, will  always  keep  his  writings,  as  they  kept  his  con- 
versation, in  a  state  of  animation  and  verdure.  Lively  intellect 
was  so  incessantly  at  work  in  him  that  it  must  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  every  mind  of  susceptibility  and  taste.  Even  if  we 
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admit  all  the  criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  at  him  to 
have  taken  effect,  abundance  would  remain  to  entitle  him  to  a 
very  splendid  reputation. 

On  the  death,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1791,  unmarried,  of 
his  nephew,  George,  third  Earl  of  Orford,  he  succeeded  to  the 
titles;  and,  surviving,  with  no  perceptible  decay  of  the  fine  facul- 
ties of  his  mind,  died,  also  unmarried,  at  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  on  the  second  of  March,  1797. 
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WILLIAM   WARHAM, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

I  HIS  very  respectable  divine,  who  seems  to  have  owed  to  a 
placid  and  humble  temper,  and  to  an  innocent  and  candid 
prudence,  the  imperfect  tranquillity  with  which  for  a  long  series 
of  years  he  held  the  highest  ecclesiastical  station,  in  a  time  the 
most  inauspicious  to  churchmen,  especially  of  his  persuasion,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Warham,  a  small  gentleman,  or  yeoman, 
of  Hampshire,  by  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Okeley,  in 
that  county,  about  the  year  1456.  He  received  the  education 
requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  clerical  profession,  which  at  that  time 
included  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  in  Winchester  School,  and  at 
Winchester  College,  in  Oxford,  and  was  in  1475  admitted  fellow 
of  New  College,  where  he  soon  after  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  He  quitted  the  university,  in  which  he  had  held  some 
reputable  appointments,  in  1488,  with  a  high  fame  for  his  learning, 
and  embraced  the  profession  of  an  advocate  in  the  Arches  Court, 
in  which  he  practised  with  much  distinction  and  success.  He 
became  therefore,  soon  after  his  arrival,  well  known  at  the  Court, 
for  Henry  the  seventh  delighted  in  civilians,  and  thought  them 
of  all  others  the  best  qualified  for  the  management  of  niceties 
in  affairs  of  state,  particularly  in  those  of  foreign  negotiation. 
Warham  was  accordingly  sent,  in  1493,  with  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
on  an  embassy  to  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  persuade  that 
Prince  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the  impostor,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  discharged  his  mission  so  well,  that  Henry,  on  his 
return,  appointed  him  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He  sat  in  that  office 
for  nine  years  ;  a  delay  of  preferment  which  was  amply  compen- 
sated for  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  afterwards  rose  to  the 
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most  exalted  stations  in  Church  and  State ;  for  on  the  eleventh 
of  August,  1502,  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  him,  as  Lord 
Keeper ;  within  a  few  weeks  after  he  was  placed  in  the  See  of 
London ;  on  the  first  of  the  following-  January  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor;  and,  in  the  ensuing  March,  translated  to  the 
Primacy.  The  favour  of  his  master  was  marked  by  the  unusual 
circumstances  of  pomp  and  ceremony  attending  his  installation 
at  Canterbury,  in  which  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  mightiest  peer  of  the  realm,  condescended  to  officiate  in  the 
character  of  his  Steward  of  the  Household.  To  these  high  offices 
was  added  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of  that  University  which 
had  lent  its  aid  to  qualify  him  for  them,  to  which  he  was  elected 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1506. 

His  royal  patron  dying  not  long  after  that  period,  a  new  master 
succeeded,  and  presently  Wolsey,  a  new  planet,  or  rather  comet, 
in  the  sphere  of  English  politics,  appeared,  and  soon  eclipsed  all 
competitors  for  favour.  The  mild  and  sober  character  of  Warham 
by  no  means  fitted  him  for  contention  with  one  whose  vivacity 
and  ardour  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes  were  equal  to  the 
ambition  and  subtlety  with  which  they  had  been  projected. 
Wolsey  began  by  infringing  on  the  dignified  distinctions  of  the 
Primacy,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  cross  of  no  other  prelate 
should  be  elevated  in  the  same  place  with  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  Wolsey,  however,  would  have  his  cross  of  the  See 
of  York  borne  before  him  even  in  the  presence  of  Warham  ;  and 
it  has  been  said,  though  improbably  enough,  that  he  procured  for 
himself  from  the  Pope  his  famous  commission  of  Legate  a  latere 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  precedency  in  that  peculiar  point,  to 
which  end  his  station  of  Cardinal  was  insufficient.  He  then  in- 
vaded the  Primate's  prerogative  by  erecting  a  Court  at  Whitehall, 
for  the  proving  of  wills  under  his  separate  authority ;  and  at 
length  invested  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  through  the  efficacy 
of  his  Legantine  power  with  the  government  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs.  Warham  remon- 
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strated  to  him  in  vain,  and  at  last  appealed  to  the  King,  by  some 
exertion  of  whose  authority  Wolsey's  violence  was  somewhat 
curbed,  and  his  anger  against  Warham  proportionately  provoked. 
Two  original  expostulatory  letters  from  the  Primate  to  the  Cardinal 
may  be  found  in  the  Cotton  collection,  the  one  complaining,  at 
great  length,  of  Wolsey's  interference  with  the  Archbishop's  juris- 
diction in  a  particular  case,  of  no  public  importance ;  the  other, 
a  brief  and  more  general  representation  of  various  injuries.  This 
latter  seems  to  merit  insertion  here,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of 
Warham's  epistolary  style,  which  was  of  the  best  of  his  time,  but 
because  the  profoundly  respectful  method  of  expression  affords  so 
remarkable  a  proof  of  the  awe  in  which  Wolsey  was  held,  even 
by  an  outraged  Metropolitan  of  England. 

"  Please  it  youre  good  Grace  to  understande,  I  am  informed 
that  your  Grace  intendithe  to  interrupte  me  in  the  use  of  the 
prerogatives  in  the  whiche  my  predecessors  and  I,  in  the  right  of 
my  church  of  Canterbury,  hathe  been  possessed  by  priviledge, 
custume,  and  prescription,  tyme  out  of  minde ;  and,  for  the 
interruption  of  the  same,  your  Grace  is  mynded,  as  I  am  informed, 
to  depute  Doctour  Alan ;  whiche  if  your  Grace  shulde  do  so 
(considering  that  not  only  all  myne  officers  of  rny  Courts,  th' 
Arches  and  th'  Audience,  but  also  the  Commissarie  of  my  diocesse 
of  Rente,  and  I  myself,  not  only  in  matiers  of  suite  of  instance 
of  parteys,  but  also  in  causes  of  correction  dependinge  before  me 
and  them,  be  continually  inhibited  by  your  officers)  I  shulde  have 
nothinge  lefte  for  me  and  my  officers  to  do,  but  shulde  be  as  a 
shadoo  and  ymage  of  an  Archbishop  and  Legate,  void  of  aucto- 
ritie  and  jurisdiction,  whiche  shulde  be  to  my  perpetual  reproche, 
and  to  my  churche  a  perpetual  prejudice.  Wherefore,  inasmuche 
as  I  truste  verily  in  youre  great  goodness  that  youre  Grace  wool 
not  be  so  extreme  against  me,  and  the  right  of  my  church  before- 
named,  I  beseech  your  Grace,  the  premisses  considered,  to  differ 
and  respecte  this  matter  tyll  I  may  have  communycation  in  this 
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behaulfe  with  your  Grace.,  when  it  shall  please  youe,  at  youre 
leysure ;  and,  youre  pleasure  knowrie,  I  will  be  redy  to  give 
attendance  on  your  Grace ;  beseeching  you  also  to  give  credence 
to  my  chapellaine,  Maister  Wellys,  this  berar,  in  suche  matiers 
as  he  will  shewe  your  Grace  on  my  behaulfe.  At  my  manor  at 
Croydon,  the  xvii  day  of  Marche. 

At  youre  Gracis  commandment, 

WILL~M  CANTUAR." 

Wolsey,  having  perhaps  abated  somewhat  of  his  persecution  of 
Warham  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  attacked  him  next  in  his  office 
of  Chancellor.  He  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  interference  of 
the  Chancery  with  the  authority  of  his  Legantine  Court,  and  his 
ambition  readily  suggested  to  him  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience.  He  became  eager  to  possess  the  first  lay  office 
under  the  Crown,  and  the  Archbishop,  fatigued  with  contention, 
and  advancing  to  old  age,  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  gratify  him, 
in  the  hope  to  purchase  by  this  concession  the  quiet  enjoyment 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  of  those  rights,  at  least,  of  the 
Primacy  which  had  no  concern  with  matters  of  state.  He  resigned 
the  Great  Seal  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  1515,  and  the 
King  immediately  delivered  it  to  the  Cardinal.  Warham  now 
retired  from  all  public  business,  except  that  of  his  church,  and 
passed  yet  many  years  in  his  diocese,  in  a  faithful  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  of  his  high  calling ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  private 
friendships,  and  in  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  literature. 
He  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  with  Erasmus,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  rectory  of  Aldington,  in  Kent.  They  corresponded  with 
the  freedom  of  equals,  and  exchanged  portraits  with  the  affection 
of  brothers.  "  Erasmus  in  one  of  his  epistles,"  says  Wood,  "  so 
commends  him  for  humanity,  learning,  integrity,  and  piety,  that 
in  the  conclusion  he  saith  'nullam  absoluti  prsesulis  dotem  in 
eo  desideres.'"  His  liberality  was  unbounded,  and  his  contempt 
of  wealth  almost  blameable.  He  expended  the  immense  sum  of 
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thirty  thousand  pounds  in  repairing  and  adorning  the  different 
episcopal  houses  of  his  See,  and  left  scarcely  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  When  he  lay  on  his  death  bed,  having  occasion  to  enquire 
of  his  steward  what  money  he  had  in  his  hands,  and  being 
answered  only  thirty  pounds,  he  calmly  replied,  "  satis  viatici  ad 
ccelum." 

The  main  fault  in  his  conduct,   for  which   much  might  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation,  considering  the  characters   of  the  two 
masters  whom  he  served,  was  a  servile  obsequiousness  to  their 
will  on  all  occasions.    When  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of 
Henry   the  eighth   was    propounded   to   the   Convocation,    and 
Cromwell  had  concluded  his  long  argument  for  it,  every  mouth 
in  that  assembly  was  sealed  by  fear ;  when  the  Primate,  after  a 
short  pause,  declared  that  "  silence  was  to  be  taken  for  consent," 
and   reported   the  judgement  of  the  Convocation  accordingly. 
Bishop    Burnet  tells  us  that  "his  speeches  in  Parliament  were 
sermons,  begun  with  texts  of  Scripture,  which  he  expounded, 
and  applied  to  the  business  they  were  to  go  upon,  stuffing  them 
with  the  most  fulsome  flattery  of  the  King  that  was  possible.* 
That  historian  however,  in  another  part  of  his  chief  work,  says  of 
him,  with  much  apparent  fairness,  that  he  was,  "a  great  canonist, 
an  able  statesman,  a  dexterous  courtier,  and  a  favourer  of  learned 
men :  that  he  always  hated  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  would  never 
stoop  to  him,  esteeming  it  below  the  dignity  of  his  see ;  that  he 
was  not  so  peevishly  engaged  to  the  learning  of  the  schools  as 
others  were,  but  set  up  and  encouraged  a  more  generous  way  of 
knowledge ;  yet  that  he  was  a  severe  persecutor  of  those  whom  he 
thought  heretics,  and  inclined  to  believe  idle  and  fanatical  people, 
as  appeared  in  the  matter  of  the  Maid  of  Kent."     The  truth  is 
that,  as  the  character  of  Archbishop  Warham  wanted  those  bold 
features  which  history  so  readily  records,  it  has  been  hitherto  but 
slightly  touched  on.     As  a  churchman,  he  seems  to  have  been 
pious  and  sincere ;  zealous  for  the  persuasion  in  which  he  had 
been  bred,  and  occasionally  proving  that  zeal  in  instances  of 
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intolerant  severity ;  as  a  statesman,  rather  esteemed  for  honesty 
and  experience  than  for  acuteness :  as  a  judge,  laborious  in  his 
attention  to  the  business  of  his  Court,  and  pure  in  his  administra- 
tion of  justice  :  as  a  man,  mild,  cheerful,  affable,  and  benevolent. 
If  we  may  not  reckon  him  with  the  greatest,  he  may  certainly  be 
esteemed  among  the  best,  public  men  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished.  He  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  1532,  in  the 
house  of  his  nephew,  William  Warham,  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury, at  Hackington,  near  that  city ;  and  was  buried  with  the 
most  simple  privacy  in  a  small  chapel,  which  he  had  built  in  his 
cathedral  for  that  purpose. 

A  tradition  exists,  too  ancient,  and  too  respectable,  to  admit  of 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  fine  picture  from  which  the  present 
engraving  was  made  was  presented  by  Holbein  to  the  Archbishop, 
inclosed  in  the  identical  frame  in  which  it  yet  remains. 
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FIRST  EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

I  HE  circumstances  of  this  nobleman's  life  and  character  have 
never  yet  been  collectively  presented  to  our  view,  nor  has  the 
graver,  till  now,  rendered  his  person  familiar  to  us.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  were  valued  rather  for  good  inten- 
tions than  for  able  services,  yet  he  possessed  considerable  talents, 
with  most  of  the  qualifications  of  a  man  of  business,  and  many  of 
a  courtier.  His  faults,  which  were  not  abundant,  arose  from 
errors  of  temper,  rather  than  of  the  head  or  heart.  Distin- 
guished by  exemplary  fidelity,  by  a  zealous  attachment  to  regal 
power,  and  by  a  sedulous  application  to  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
he  filled  for  some  years  the  highest  office  in  it,  without  acquiring 
the  public  regard  and  confidence  which  he  appears  really  to 
have  merited ;  and  died  in  possession  of  that  great  post,  little 
regretted,  even  by  his  own  dependents,  and  leaving  only  a  name 
which  history  seldom  mentions. 

His  descent,  both  from  father  and  mother,  was  from  among 
the  most  ancient  of  the  English  gentry.  He  was  the  only  child 
of  Sir  Jerome  Weston,  of  Skrynes,  in  the  parish  of  Roxwell,  in 
Essex,  Knight,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  Cave,  of  Chicheley, 
in  Bucks,  a  merchant  of  London,  but  of  the  old  house  of  Cave, 
of  Northamptonshire.  He  was  bred  in  the  Middle  Temple  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  into  the  practice  of  which  he  came  with  the 
better  grace  because  his  paternal  grandfather  had  risen  in  it 
to  the  station  of  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  his  educa- 
tion, to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  had  been  very  good, 
both  among  books  and  men."  He  remained,  however,  not  long 
in  that  profession,  and  probably  quitted  it  on  succeeding  to  the 
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inheritance  of  his  patrimony,  when  he  went  abroad,  and  having 
for  a  considerable  time  applied  himself  to  the  observation  of  the 
politics  and  manners  of  the  most  eminent  Courts  in  Europe, 
returned  with  a  determination  to  seek  preferment  in  the  State. 
"  He  betook  himself,"  says  the  same  historian,  "  to  the  Court, 
and  lived  there  some  years,  at  that  distance,  and  with  that  awe, 
as  was  agreeable  to  the  modesty  of  the  age,  when  men  were  seen 
some  time  before  they  were  known,  and  well  known  before  they 
were  preferred,  or  durst  pretend  to  it."  He  acquired,  however, 
many  friends,  but  in  this  tedious  attendance,  he  not  only  consumed 
his  fortune,  which  had  been  considerable,  but  contracted  great 
debts  to  many  who  had  pinned  their  hopes  on  his  prospects,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  Court  in  despair,  when  he 
was  sent  Ambassador  to  Prague,  jointly  with  Sir  Edward  Conway, 
to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  Palatine ; 
and  in  the  following  year  was  entrusted  alone  to  negotiate  at 
Brussels  with  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  Ministers  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Palatinate. 

He  acquitted  himself  in  those  missions  with  a  caution  and 
dexterity  which  procured  for  him,  in  addition  to  the  approbation  of 
his  own  Court,  the  favourable  testimony  of  the  foreign  Statesmen 
with  whom  he  had  treated,  and  his  fortune  was  now  fixed :  He 
was  soon  after  his  return  received  into  the  Privy  Council,  and 
appointed  Chancellor  and  under  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1624,  obtained  a  commission  for  the 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  during  the  King's  pleasure. 
Not  yet  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  preferment,  he  was  now, 
however,  in  the  zenith  of  his  favour.  The  exactness  and  fruga- 
lity with  which  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  revenue  were 
equally  acceptable  to  the  crown  and  to  the  people ;  but  the  chief 
theatre  of  his  services  was  at  that  time  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which,  not  that  it  was  then  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
minister  holding  his  office,  he  had  the  management  of  all 
matters  which  the  King  had  peculiarly  at  heart  In  this  function 
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he  carried  himself  at  once  with  such  prudence  and  courteousness, 
that  while  he  essentially  served  James,  and  afterwards  Charles, 
he  gained  the  good  opinion  of  the  House,  arid  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  for  a  considerable  time  to  enjoy  the  high  esteem  at  once 
of  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  favourite  Buckingham,  by 
whom  it  was  believed  that  he  was  first  brought  into  public 
employment. 

His  merits  and  services  were  nobly  rewarded.     On  the  thir- 
teenth of  April,  1628,  he  was   advanced  to   the  dignity  of  a 
Baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Weston,  of  Neyland,  in  Suffolk  ;   and 
on   the   fifteenth   of  the   following  July  appointed  Lord   High 
Treasurer,  Ley,  Earl  of  Marlborough,  who  had  filled  that  post 
irreproachably  for  some  years,  having  been  purposely  removed, 
under  the  pretence  that  his  age  and  infirmities  had  disqualified 
him  for  it.    This  mighty  elevation,  which  he  owed  to  Buckingham, 
presently  produced  a  change  in  his  carriage  which  became  evi- 
dent to  all  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  and  excited  the 
utmost  surprise.     The  complaisance  and  condescension  for  which 
he  had   been   always   remarkable,  and   to  which  he  was  much 
indebted  for  his  good  fortune,  suddenly  forsook  him  ;  and,  by  an 
unaccountable  perverseness,  he  whose  proudest  hopes  had  been 
at  length  gratified  to  the  utmost  now  first  manifested  an  inordi- 
nate pride  and  ambition,  of  which  he  had  never  before  been 
even  suspected.     One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  strange  alteration 
was  a  growing  discord  with  Buckingham,  whose  tragical  death 
is  said  to  have  prevented  his  discharge  from  the  high  office  to 
which  that  nobleman  had  so  lately  introduced  him.     "  He  did 
indeed,"    observes   Lord    Clarendon,    "appear    on    the    sudden 
wonderfully  elated :   and  so  far  threw  off  his  old  affectation  to 
please  some  very  much,  and  to  displease  none,  in  which  art  he 
had  excelled,  that  in  few  months  after  the  Duke's  death  he  found 
himself  to  succeed  him  in  the  public  displeasure,  and  in  the  malice 
of  his  enemies,  without  succeeding  him  in  his  credit  at  Court,  or 
in  the  affection  of  any  considerable  dependents." 
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With  the  King,  however,  he  still  enjoyed  considerable  favour, 
of  which  he  received  the  largest  proofs.  On  the  ninth  of  April, 
1631,  he  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter;  in  the  succeeding 
winter  had  a  grant  of  Chute  forest  in  Hampshire,  an  estate  of 
great  value,  to  which  was  joined  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1633,  O.  S.  was 
created  Earl  of  Portland  ;  nor  could  Charles  be  reasonably  blamed 
for  these  bounties.  It  is  true,  that  the  most  constant  feature  of 
Weston's  political  character  was  a  vehement  and  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  prerogative ;  that  he  had  very  readily  fallen  in 
with  the  project  of  governing  without  Parliaments,  to  which  the 
violence  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  King's  habitual  notions  of  state 
policy,  had  induced  that  unhappy  Prince  to  resort ;  and  had  been 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  dissolution  of  the  third  which  sat  in  this 
reign,  as  Buckingham  had  been  of  the  two  former ;  but  Charles's 
motives  to  regard  him  arose  not  merely  out  of  selfish  prejudices. 
"  Though  he  was  not  superior,"  says  Clarendon  again,  "  to  all 
other  men  in  the  affection,  or  rather  resignation,  of  the  King,  so 
that  he  might  dispense  favours  and  disfavours  according  to  his 
own  election,  he  had  a  full  share  in  his  master's  esteem,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  a  wise  and  able  servant,  and  worthy  of  the 
trust  he  reposed  in  him,  and  received  no  other  advice  in  the  large 
business  of  his  revenue  ;  nor  was  any  man  so  much  his  superior 
as  to  be  able  to  lessen  him  in  the  King's  affection  by  his  power : 
so  that  he  was  in  a  post  in  which  he  might  have  found  much  ease 
and  delight  if  he  could  have  contained  himself  within  the  verge  of 
his  own  province,  which  was  large  enough,  and  of  such  extent 
that  he  might  at  the  same  time  have  drawn  a  great  dependence 
upon  him  of  very  considerable  men,  and  have  appeared  a  very 
useful  and  profitable  minister  to  the  King,  whose  revenue  had 
been  very  loosely  managed  during  the  late  years,  and  might  have 
been  easily  improved ;  and  no  man  better  understood  what 
method  was  necessary  toward  that  good  husbandry  than  he." 

"  I  know  not,"  adds  Lord  Clarendon,  for  so  frequently  quoting 
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whom  no  apology  can  be  necessary,  "  by  what  frowardness  in  his 
stars  he  took  more  pains  in  examining  and  enquiring-  into  other 
men's  offices  than  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  ;  and  not  so  much 
joy  in  what  he  had,  as  trouble  and  agony  for  what  he  had  not. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  so  vehement  a  desire  to  be  the  sole  favourite 
that  he  had  no  relish  of  the  power  he  had ;  and  in  that  contention 
he  had  many  rivals  who  had  credit  enough  to  do  him  ill  offices, 
though  not  enough  to  satisfy  their  own  ambition,  the  King  him- 
self being  resolved  to  hold  the  reins  in  his  own  hands,  and  to  put 
no  further  trust  in  others  than  was  necessary  for  the  capacity 
they  served  in ;  which  resolution  in  his  Majesty  was  no  sooner 
believed,  and  the  Treasurer's  pretence  taken  notice  of,  than  he 
found  the  number  of  his  enemies  exceedingly  increased,  and  others 
to  be  less  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  his  friendship  ;  and  every  day 
discovered  some  infirmities  in  him,  which  being  before  known  to 
few,  and  not  taken  notice  of,  did  now  expose  him  both  to  public 
reproach,  and  to  private  animosities  ;  and  even  his  vices  admitted 
those  contradictions  in  them  that  he  could  hardly  enjoy  the  plea- 
sant fruit  of  any  of  them.     That  which  first  exposed  him  to  the 
public  jealousy,  which  is  always  attended  with  public  reproach, 
was  the  concurrent  suspicion  of  his  religion.     His  wife,  and  all 
his  daughters,  were  declared  of  the  Roman  religion  ;  and  though 
himself,  and  his  sons,  sometimes  went  to  Church,  he  was  never 
thought  to  have  zeal  for  it ;  and  his  domestic  conversation  and 
dependents,  with  whom  he  used  entire  freedom,  were  all  known 
Papists,  and  were  believed  to  be  agents  for  the  rest ;  and  yet, 
with  all  this  disadvantage  to  himself,  he  never  had  reputation 
and  credit  with  that  party,  who  were  the  only  people  of  the 
kingdom  who  did  not  believe  him  to  be  of  their  profession ;  for 
the   penal   laws,   those   only  excepted  which  were  sanguinary, 
and  even  those  sometimes  let  loose,  were  never  more  rigidly 
executed,  nor  had  the  Crown  ever  so  great  a  revenue  from  them, 
as  in  his  time ;  nor  did  they  ever  pay  so  dear  for  the  favours  and 
indulgencies  of  his  office  towards  them." 
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These  misfortunes,  if  the  consequences  of  his  own  errors  may 
properly  be  so  called,  produced  in  him  a  gradually  increasing- 
irritation  of  temper,  which  at  length  wholly  disgusted  his  few 
remaining  friends.  He  became  to  the  last  degree  haughty  and 
disobliging,  and  such  was  the  unhappy  mixture  in  his  nature  of 
rashness  and  pusillanimity,  that  every  affront  or  vexation  offered 
by  him  was  instantly  followed  by  an  agonizing  dread  of  the 
resentment  of  the  offended  party.  Thus  his  carriage  towards  the 
Queen  was  marked  by  a  constant  alternation  of  petulant  insults, 
and  degrading  apologies.  Having  provoked  her  to  anger,  his  first 
care,  on  retiring  from  her  presence,  was  to  discover  what  she  had 
afterwards  said  of  him  in  her  passion :  receiving  the  news  with 
increased  alarm,  he  appealed  sometimes  to  the  King's  authority, 
and  sometimes  to  her  compassion ;  and,  in  making  his  peace, 
generally  betrayed  those  from  whom  he  had  gained  the  intelli- 
gence. These  unhappy  singularities  at  length  visibly  extended 
their  influence  to  his  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  His 
services  were  beheld  with  contemptuous  indifference,  not  because 
either  his  parts  or  his  fidelity  were  suspected,  but  because  he  had 
provoked  in  all  sorts  of  people  a  habit  of  general  dislike.  He 
had  none  of  that  magnanimity  which  finds  consolation  in  the 
consciousness  of  upright  intentions :  he  became  careless  and 
negligent,  and  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  this  world 
just  in  time  to  avoid  a  disgraceful  dismissal  from  office,  and 
perhaps  an  undeserved  impeachment. 

He  had,  however,  his  eulogists  and  flatterers.  There  is  in  the 
Cabala  one  of  those  complimentary  epistles  with  which  it  was 
then  usual  to  treat  the  great  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year, 
addressed  to  him  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  and  exhibiting  a  picture 
of  his  character,  in  which,  however  highly  coloured,  there  could 
not  but  have  been  some  truth  in  the  representation  of  every 
feature.  It  contains  several  notices  of  him  which  are  no  where 
else  to  be  found,  and  is  altogether  too  curious  a  piece  to  allow  of 
abridgment.  What  must  have  been  the  degree  of  the  Treasurer's 
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unpopularity  when  Wotton  could  not  in  decency  avoid  alluding 
to  it,  as  he  does,  towards  the  conclusion  of  such  an  address  ? 

"  My  most  honoured  Lord, 

"  I  most  humbly  present,  though  by  some  infirmities  a  little 
too  late,  a  straying  new  year's  gift  unto  your  Lordship,  which  I 
will  presume  to  term  the  cheapest  of  all  that  you  have  received, 
and  yet  of  the  choicest  materials.  In  short,  it  is  only  an  image 
of  yourself,  drawn  by  memory  from  such  discourse  as  I  have 
taken  up  here  and  there  of  your  Lordship  among  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  unmalignant  men,  which  to  portrait  before  you  I 
thought  no  servile  office,  but  ingenious  and  real ;  and  I  wish  that 
it  could  have  come  at  that  day,  that  so  your  Lordship  might  have 
begun  the  new  year,  somewhat  like  Plato's  definition  of  felicity, 
with  the  contemplation  of  your  own  idea. 

"  They  say  that   in  your   foreign   employments   under  King 
James  your  Lordship  won  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  and  search- 
ing judgement,  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  intentions 
against  the  Palatinate,  which  were  then  in  brewing,  and  masqued 
with  much  art ;  and  that  Sir  Edward  Conway  got  the  start  of  you, 
both  in  title  and  employment,  because  the  late  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham wanted  then,  for  his  own  ends,  a  military  secretary.  They 
say  that  under  our  present  Sovereign  you  were  chosen  to  the 
highest  charge  at  the  lowest  of  the  State,  when  some  instrument 
was  requisite  of  indubitable  integrity,  and  provident  moderation, 
which  attributes  I  have  heard  none  deny  you.     They  discourse 
thus  of  your  actions  since — That   though   great   exhaustations 
cannot  be  cured  without  sudden  remedies,  no  more  in  a  kingdom 
than  in  a  natural  body,  yet  your  Lordship  hath  well  allayed  those 
blustering  clamours  wherewith  at  your  beginning  your  house  was 
in  a  manner  daily  besieged.     They  note  that  there  hath  been 
many  changes,  but  that  none  hath  brought  to  the  place  a  judge- 
ment so  cultivated  and  illuminated  with  various  erudition  as 
your  Lordship,  since  the  Lord  Burghley,  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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whom  they  make  your  parallel  in  the  ornament  of  knowledge. 
They  observe  in  your  Lordship  divers  remarkable  combinations 
of  virtues  and  abilities  rarely  sociable.  In  the  character  of  your 
aspect  a  mixture  of  authority  and  modesty:  in  the  faculties  of 
your  mind,  quick  apprehension  and  solidity  together :  in  the 
style  of  your  port  and  train  as  much  dignity,  and  as  great  depen- 
dency, as  was  ever  in  any  of  your  place,  and  with  little  noise  and 
outward  form  :  that  your  table  is  very  abundant,  free,  and  noble, 
without  luxury :  that  you  are  by  nature  no  flatterer,  and  yet  of 
greatest  power  in  Court :  that  you  love  magnificence  and  fruga- 
lity, both  together :  that  you  entertain  your  guests  and  visitors 
with  noble  courtesy,  and  void  of  compliment :  lastly,  that  you 
maintain  a  due  regard  to  your  person  and  place,  and  yet  an 
enemy  to  frothy  formalities. 

"Now,  in  the  discharge  of  your  function,  they  speak  of  two 
things  that  have  done  you  much  honour,  viz.  that  you  had  always  a 
special  care  to  the  supply  of  the  navy,  and  likewise  a  more  worthy 
and  tender  respect  towards  the  King's  only  sister,  for  the  conti- 
nual support  from  hence,  than  she  hath  found  before :  they 
observe  your  greatness  as  firmly  established  as  ever  was  any,  of  the 
love,  and,  which  is  more,  in  the  estimation,  of  a  King,  who  hath 
so  signalised  his  constancy ;  besides  your  additions  of  strength, 
or  at  least  of  lustre,  by  the  noblest  alliances  of  the  land.  Amongst 
these  notes,  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  observe  that  between  a  good 
willingness  in  your  affections  to  satisfy  all,  and  impossibility  in 
the  matter,  and  yet  an  importunity  in  the  persons,  there  doth 
now  and  then,  I  know  not  how,  arise  a  little  impatience,  which 
must  needs  fall  on  your  Lordship,  unless  you  had  been  cut  out  of 
a  rock  of  diamonds. 

"Now,  after  this  short  collection  touching  your  most  honoured 
person,  I  beseech  you  to  give  me  leave  to  add  likewise  a  little  what 
men  say  of  the  writer.  They  say  I  want  not  your  gracious  good 
will  towards  me,  according  to  the  degree  of  my  poor  talent  and 
travels,  but  they  say  that  I  am  wanting  to  myself,  and,  in  good 
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faith,  my  Lord,  in  saying  so  they  say  the  truth  ;  for  I  am  con- 
demned, I  know  not  how,  by  nature  to  a  kind  of  unfortunate 
bashfulness  in  mine  own  business,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  put 
me  in  a  new  furnace.  Therefore  it  must  be  your  Lordship's 
proper  work,  and  not  only  your  noble  but  even  your  charitable 
goodness  that  must  in  some  blessed  hour  remember  me.  God 
give  your  Lordship  many  healthful  and  joyful  years,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  text,  "  beatus  qui  attendit  ad  attenuatum  ;"  and  so 
I  remain,  with  an  humble  and  willing  heart,  at  your  Lordship's 
command, 

HENRY  WOTTON." 

The  Earl  of  Portland  died  of  a  gradual  decay,  the  conclusion 
of  which  was  attended  by  a  complication  of  the  most  acute 
sufferings.  Mr.  Garrard,  the  busy  and  lively  intelligencer  to 
Lord  Strafford,  describes  his  ailments,  in  a  letter  to  that  noble- 
man, of  the  twelfth  of  March,  1634,  with  a  particularity  at  once 
affecting  and  disgusting.  Other  circumstances  of  some  interest 
relative  to  him  are  detailed  in  that  letter.  The  King's  regard  for 
him  seems  to  have  been  undiminished  to  the  last.  Charles  had 
given  him,  says  Garrard,  twelve  thousand  pounds  since  the  prece- 
ding Christmas ;  visited  him,  when  nearly  in  the  last  extremity, 
and  remained  by  his  bed-side  "  till  his  Majesty  could  no  longer 
endure  to  hear  him  breathe  with  such  difficulty  and  pain,  and  so 
loud ;"  and  commanded  the  Court  to  wear  mourning  for  him. 
The  same  authority  states  that  his  rental  was  six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds,  and  his  debts  twenty-five  thousand,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was,  not  possessed  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  Lord  Clarendon  informs  us  that  "  all  the  honours  the 
King  conferred  on  him  could  not  make  him  think  himself  great 
enough,  nor  could  all  the  King's  bounties,  nor  his  own  large 
accessions,  raise  a  fortune  to  his  heir ;  but,  after  six  or  eight 
years,  spent  in  outward  opulency,  and  inward  murmur  and 
trouble,  that  it  was  not  greater ;  after  vast  sums  of  money  and 
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great  wealth  gotten,  and  rather  consumed  than  enjoyed,  without 
any  sense  of  delight  in  so  great  prosperity,,  but  with  the  agony 
that  it  was  no  greater,  he  died  unlamented  by  any ;  bitterly 
mentioned  by  most  who  never  pretended  to  love  him,  and  severely 
censured  and  complained  of  by  those  who  expected  most  from  him, 
and  deserved  best  of  him  ;  and  left  a  numerous  family,  which  was 
in  a  short  time  worn  out,  and  yet  outlived  the  fortune  he  had  left 
behind  him."  He  died  at  Wallingford  House,  in  Westminster, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  1634,  O.  S.  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  at  Winchester. 

This  nobleman  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Pinchion,  of  Writtle,  in  Essex  ;  secondly,  to  Frances, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  Waldegrave,  of  Borrley,  in  the  same  county. 
By  his  first  lady  he  had  one  son,  Richard,  who  died  unmarried, 
and  two  daughters ;  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir  John  Netterville, 
son  and  heir  to  Nicholas,  Viscount  Netterville,  in  Ireland ;  and 
Mary,  to  Walter,  Lord  Aston,  of  Forfar,  in  Scotland  :  the  second 
brought  him  three  sons,  and  four  daughters ;  Jerome,  who 
succeeded  to  his  honours,  and  whose  only  son  Charles,  the  third 
Earl,  fell,  fighting  bravely,  when  young  and  unmarried,  in  one 
of  the  great  naval  actions  with  the  Dutch,  in  1665 ;  Thomas, 
on  whom  the  titles  and  estates  devolved  on  the  death  of  that 
young  nobleman,  and  in  whom  the  honours  became  extinct; 
Nicholas  and  Benjamin,  who  died  without  male  issue.  The 
daughters  by  the  second  marriage  were  Catherine,  wife  of  Richard 
White,  of  Hutton,  in  Essex;  Frances,  of  Philip  Draycote,  of 
Paynesley,  in  Staffordshire ;  Anne,  married  to  Basil,  Lord  Fielding, 
son  and  heir  to  William,  Earl  of  Denbigh  ;  and  Mary,  who  died 
unmarried. 
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